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Art. I. 

1. An Appeal in behalf of Church Government : addressed to the Prelates 
and Clergy of the United Church of England and Ireland. By a Mem- 
ber of the Church. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1840. 

2. A Letter to the Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of London, on His 
Lordship’s Opposition to the Proposed Reformation of the Laws of Cleri- 
cal Subscription. By Henry Erskine Heap, A.M. London: Green. 


1840. 


Tue present condition of the Church of England, whether we view 
it from without or from within,—whether as regarded by free- 
thinkers, dissenters, and enemies,—or by her own sons, lay and 
clerical, according to their wide divisions, must be pronounced 
anomalous, and anything but secure and dignified. ‘The very fact 
that it has become the theme of the most unremitting discussion,— 
thgt its ecclesiastical government, political machinery, stately pomp, 
exclusiveness and monopoly,—and even that its doctrines, discipline 
and ritual, like bones for contention, are fiercely battled about by 
the clergy, yea, and the dignitaries themselves,—are circumstances 
of an ominous nature, and which are every day assuming a more 
threatening aspect. Parliamentary debates, public meetings, popu- 
lar harangues, private conversation, as well as the columns of 
periodicals and every newspaper, are constantly dragging forward 
the Establishment in one shape or another; and whether the dis- 
putant be friend or foe, somehow the hitherto strongly buttressed 
fabric seems to sustain an injurious assault, to have its vulnerable 
points more and more exposed, and the decay which ever accom- 
panies aged and unmended buildings rendered more manifestly 
essential. But perhaps the symptom most to be instanced of inhe- 
rent decline and disease, is to be discovered in the fact that never 
was the Church so morbidly sensitive, so thoroughly sore, and <0 
conscious of danger as of late, when but any of its extremities are 
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touched, or a prying eye directed to her. If, again, an interval 
should occur in the complaints of the dissenters about Church-rates, 
University education, or national emoluments, the Establishment 
itself is sure to take up the wailing tone, to call for more churches, 
more pastors, and more endowments,—to lament that its influence 
is losing ground, and its authority weight ; these irritable Members 
and Sons losing sight of Bacon’s aphorism, that the “ greatest 
innovator is Time;’’ who has also asked, that ‘since things alter 
for the worse spontaneously, if they never be altered for the better, 
designedly, where is the evil to end?” 

Some will persuade themselves that they find most of what proves 
detrimental to the character of the Church of England, and neces- 
sarily pregnant with final ruin, is its connexion with and dependence 
upon the State ; and we shall see in the course of our present arti- 
cle that this union has tended to occasion much of the anomaly in 
the condition of the Establishment generally noticed above. It is 
not, however, by entering upon the consideration of the abstract and 
puzzling doctrines of political economy, on the one hand, nor of the 
nature of true, abiding, and practically working religion, on the 
other, that we mean to direct attention at present to the Church- 
condition question. Nay, there shall not an observation escape us 
that can be construed to be hostile to the institution, to its funda- 
mental principles, or its permanence. On the contrary, whatever 
commentary we may offer shall be in unison with the texts which the 
pamphlets named at the beginning of this paper contain,—pamphlets 
written by zealous members of the Church, and dealing with the 
opinions and speeches of several of the most distinguished Prelates. 
No one can be accused of cruelty or malignant purpose, who when 
he perceives a patient labouring under anomalous symptoms, endea- 
vours to ascertain precisely and accurately what these are, and who, 
for the sake of effecting a more speedy cure, makes them known to 
the patient ; for, if he be a person possessed of common sense and 
a well-regulated mind, he will then be enabled to co-operate with 
the physician in the healing process, and to realize the blessings of 
sound health the sooner. 

The former of these pamphlets, and by far the largest of the two, 
consists of Remarks on the Debate in the House of Lords, 26th 
May, 1840, which arose on the Presentation of a Petition by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, respecting Church Government, and the 
Subscription to the Articles and the Liturgy of the Established 
Church. ‘The Petition was signed by sixty persons, half of them 
Clergymen, and all of them Members of the Establishment ; and 
complained of the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, and 
of several things in the Prayer-book, and praying that some measures 
might be adopted to render the passages and forms alluded to more 


consistent with the practice of the Clergy, and the acknowledged 
meaniug of the Church. 
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Both the petition and the debate which ensued are inserted in the 
publication before us ; the speakers being five of the Bench of 
Bishops. An abstract of some parts of three of the speeches 
will form a proper introduction to what we shall quote from the 
pamphlets. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, who, six years before, had addressed 
the House much in accordance with his present speech, (the import 
of that address is also inserted by our author,) argued that there 
was a practical absence of any legislative or deliberative govern- 
ment for the Church; that the defect was attracting the serious 
attention of many ; and that as a preliminary to any alteration in 
the forms and positive obligations of the Church, a priestly govern- 
ment should be brought into existence. He did not, however, go into 
the other subject mooted by the petitioners, nor consider the House 
competently prepared, or willing to inquire and decide upon the pro- 
priety or the kind of alterations that it may be necessary to make in 
the Liturgy and the Thirty-nine Articles. All he recommended 
was the adoption of such measures, in reference to the affairs of the 
Church, exclusive of its temporalities, by the appointment of some 
tribunal whose decision whether the Prayer-book, &c., should be in 
any part altered or not, would be held conclusive. He was for re- 
medying those changes which the “ great innovator, Time,” pro- 
duced, if any had come into existence, since the first reformers 
made their alterations. He also intimated that the amendments of 
these venerable men could never be intended to be unchangeable ; 
unless ‘* they were to be like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
unalterable,’—and unless “ it was their intention that the door to 
change should be locked, and the key buried and lost for ever !” 
Hence we may gather that his Grace of Dublin is not only strongly 
in favour of the revival of something like the Convocation,—of a 
legislative tribunal to the exclusion of laymen, for the adjustment of 
any difficulties that may occur concerning the spiritualities of the 
Church,—but that he is not blind to the defects, the errors, the 
obscurities, or the obsolete parts of the formularies of the Church. 

In as far as regarded the creation of an ecclesiastical tribunal 
the four prelates who followed in the debete, agreed with the pre- 
Senter of the petition; two of these being the Bishop of Lincoln 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. We pass over their speeches 
in order to notice that of the Bishop of Norwich, who went a great 
deal further ; for upon the question of Subscription he said, although 
with many guards and anxious cautions, “ I never yet met with one 
single clergyman (and I have spoken with many on the subject) 
who ever allowed that he agreed, in every point, in every iota, to the 
subscription which he took at or:Jination,” therefore he urged ‘‘that 
that which is consented to and allowed privately may be the avowed 


and acknowledged sentiments of the Church at large.”” Again, 
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* Tt does not become the Church of England—a Church founded 
on liberty of conscience and right of private judgient—to say that 
there shall not be a certain latitude of opinion.” ‘Therefore he ad- 
vised that the confessed difficulties of the case should immediately, 
bravely, and honestly be encountered, and that by “ expanding the 
sense and meaning of subscription, a boon aa be granted and a 
great benelit conferred upon the scrupulous and tender consciences 
of men who are among, or may become, the brightest ornaments of 
the establishment.” 

These free and open expressions instantly brought up the Bishop 
of London, who, among other things thus expressed himself,—* [ 
thought I heard the Right Reverend Prelate say, that the Church 
was founded upon liberty of conscience. It is practically the fact 
that the Protestant Church permits as great a degree of liberty of 
conscience as is consistent with the interests of religion ; but I have 
always understood that all the Catholic Church is founded on truth; 
that the Church is the authorised interpreter of the words of truth ; 
and that she would desert her duty if she did not lay down, for the 
good of the people, the great iosibe which are he te from the 
Bible.” Then as to the question of subscription to the articles he 
said,—‘ It is not required from all the members of the Church, but 
only from the ministers of the Church, as a security against a greater 
ns: dae constant change and fluctuation of doctrines, by men not 
tied down by any precise articles. ‘This is the use of articles, and 
I hope that they will never be lost, for it is only by continually 
keeping truth in view, that the Church of England has been enabled 
to stand amidst the changes and the downfall! of different churches.” 
He next maintained, that the great body of the clergy sign the 
articles with a full belief of their truth ; that he had never had the 
misfortune to meet with one who did not express his readiness to 
subscribe the whole. Besides, prior to ordination, 1s not every 
man so conversant with what he is required to do, that when he 
comes to do it, he ought to do so with a clear conscience, or else, 
not at all? 

We shall towards the close of our article see how Mr. Head 
handles Dr. Bloomfield, and some of his vague uses of terms, as 
well as certain of his strong assertions. 

Before we go into the pamphlets, the most interesting parts of 
them to us being upon the question whether any alterations in the 
formularies of the Establishment, or in the form of subscription to 
them, are generally desired, or really desirable, we beg to offer a 
remark or two upon the difficulties, if not the contradictions, that 
must attend the erection of an ecclesiastical tribunal, such as the 
Archbishop of Dublin calls for; perplexities and ineongruities 
apparently inseparable from the peculiar union of Church and 
State in Ingland and Ireland, and the subjection of the former to 
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the latter,—of the Establishment to the Legislature, in a variety of 
important particulars and relations. 

Is it not a received and every-day illustrated dictum, that 
“ Christianity is part of the common law of the land?” How then, 
consistently with the constitution, without an infraction of its 
spirit, and an innovation upon its principles, withdraw the delibe- 
rative controul of the legislature,—that is, of a great majority of 
laymen, over the church? Secondly, is there not a risk that a sepa- 
rate and ecclesiastical assembly and court would pass Jaws at vari- 
ance with the general laws of the land? or if these ecclesiastical 
enactments must necessarily become null and void, would the differ- 
ences, divisions, and controversies which actually at present exist 
in isolated and uncombined shapes, among the clergy themselves, 
not meet with concentrated and perfected force in battle-array in 
the poposedtribunal? We see at least in Scotland to what an open 
rupture and virulent warfare the representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church have carried party-spirit in the General Assembly. If the 
English Church was to be thrown loose from the legislation of lay- 
men, is there any equivalent security against internal storms and 
disruptions? ‘To be sure, it is only as regards spiritualities that 
the new Church Court is recommended by the bishops ; but how 
much does the political tranquillity of a country, and public morality, 
depend upon the condition and the working of the spiritual esta- 
blishment! And have not then the civil legislators in regard to a 
people with the feelings, habits, and prejudices of the English, a 
manifest right to keep their proportionate hold of the Church Es- 
tablishment, the ecclesiastical administration ? 

But, not to detain our readers with many objectional remarks, let 
us merely add that, while none of the bishops appear to have de- 
vised the nature and the constitution of the contemplated tribunal, 
we may be sure that it could only emanate from the legislature as 
it at present is composed: whatever might be the measures pro= 
posed by commissioners consisting even of churchmen and digni- 
taries of the establishment, these measures would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Houses of Parliament and to the Crown, and might 
be greatly modified ; ay, and in obedience to a majority, many of 
whom might be members of another, perhaps a hostile communion. 
hus the condition of the Church of England is in regard to its 
constitution and relation to the state, anomalous to a remarkable 
extent ; nor can she help herself without, at the very moment of 
her ministers denying that Jaymen are qualified to legislate con- 
cerning her spiritual ties, being forced to have recourse to the repu- 
diated authority. 

But other anomalies will come to light as we accompany the 
pam phleteers before us, not merely of an externa] but an internal 
description ; and these too as they are every day more forcibly at- 
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tracting the notice of the vigilant of all parties and classes ; yea, 
even the eye of him who runs. They are to be read without the aid 
of telescope or microscope. 

The author of the ‘‘ Appeal,” is of course a strenuous advocate 
for the establishment without delay of a competent and clearly de- 
fined ecclesiastical tribunal, of the nature already indicated by us. 
He argues that neither dignity nor safety is compatible with the 
non-existence of such an institution ; and that while Roman Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians, Independents,—all and each,—give a voice as 
to the manner in which, on any emergency, or supposed perplexity 
that may arise, as to the manner in which their members are to 
worship God, the Church of England can point to no competent 
authority for settling similar difficulties. 

The fear entertained by some honest minds respecting a power 
for exercising legislative functions in the Church, is that it would 
lead to innovations. But answers our author, “ the present condi- 
tion of the Churchis the innovation,” ‘‘ An authorized tribunal, 
whether well or ill constituted, is not now the question—did belong, 
and was always intended to belong, to the church ;” it only being 
in comparatively modern times that it was suffered to fall into abey- 
ance. But not to trace consecutively and closely the history of the 
Kstablishment, every one knows that the state, which at one time 
may be said to have been identified with the Church, none but its 
own members being allowed to sit in either House of Parliament, 
has taken into its bosom numbers who could claim no such mem- 
bership,—nay, many who disclaim the Church’s doctrines, spurn at 
its discipline, and hate its ecclesiastical polity. And how does this 
operate to its disadvantage, almost to its disgrace? Why, its op- 
ponents proclaim it to be a mere creature of the civil power, con- - 
tent to resign every exercise of conscientious judgment for the sake 
of money, rank, and patronage; and thus dissenters and infidels 
triumph over a community that has lost valuable opportunities of 
testifying its sincerity, its ability to legislate for its own spiritual 
purity, and to prove its willingness to act upon independent prin- 
ciples. 

‘One author goes on to notice some of the evils which the Church 
sustains within itself from the absence of all legislative and deliber- 
ative authority. He thus writes,— 


** Tt will be admitted that one important function of a church is to take 
care that its accredited teachers should preach sound doctrine. It was with 
the view to this, indeed, that the Church of England prescribed a liturgy 
and articles. And it would be by reference to these that the orthodoxy of 
the instruction given by any of its ministers would be properly judged of. 
But who is to institute the comparison? A bishop, of course, may examine 
into the matter, and come to his decision; but what then? If the minister, 
indeed, be a curate, he might perhaps be deprived of his license. But sup- 
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pose the heterodox minister was a rector; the decision in the matter would 
be subjected, before his removal from his parish could be enforced—not to 
the examination of other bishops—not to any selected body of the clergy— 
not to any body in fact necessarily belonging to the communion of our 
Church—but to twelve men, taken by the sheriff at random from general 
society,—men who may be very respectable as citizens, and very competent 
to give a just decision in matters of property and of trade—but whose fit- 
ness for deciding an abstract opinion of religion had never been ascertained, 
—men who may themselves hold an opinion, however heterodox, or men 
who may have never risen to the dignity of holding any opinion whatsoever 
in religion. It would be before such a tribunal that the question would 
have finally to be settled. The bishop would be, as it were, arraigned be- 
fore them, and compelled to give them an account of his proceedings as a 
bishop. This is the state of the law arising out of the fact that the Church 
of England (unlike every other religious communion) possesses within itself 
no power of determining claims to membership ; but is this a condition in 
which the Prelates of the Church should be exhibited ? 

“Two very distinct cases for such a trial may be imagined. First, the 
minister may be regarded as heterodox by his bishop, on the ground. that 
he inculcates opinions in direct opposition to the articles. Of such a ques- 
tion, a jury may plainly be incompetent to judge; and even without any 
dishonest design, they may bring in a verdict against the bishop, and com- 
pel him to retain the services of the heterodox teacher within his diocese. 
But, secondly, the bishop may rightly judge a minister to be heterodox, 
and seek to remove him on the ground of his inculcating some fanciful opi- 
nion properly to be regarded as really hostile to religion, though it is not in 
opposition to any statement of the Church. To take an instance ;—the 
rector might maintain the Irvingite notion of the gift of tongues; or he 
might teach that Johannah Southcot was a prophetess. You will not hesi- 
tate, my Lords, to feel that such a teacher ought not to be allowed a place 
in our Establishment. But, as matters now are, no legitimate means exist 
for his ejection. A jury could not effect it, even if every member of that 
jury was a discreet and sound theologian; because the question which a 
jury would have to try would be—not the abstract truth or falsehood of the 
opinion, but its conformity or opposition to the articles and liturgy of the 
Church ; and as these formularies are altoyether silent as to such notions, 
law could not pronounce of such a minister that he had actually violated the 
terms of communion, and thus subjected himself to a deprivation of his 
parish. 

“Compare, my Lords, this process which any bishop of our Church 
would have to adopt, with the actual proceeding of the Church of Scotiand in 
relation to Mr. Irving. He was arraigned before their proper ecclesiastical 
tribunal on a charge of heterodoxy ; his opinions were pronounced unsound, 
and he was removed from communion. ‘That course of proceeding was 
dignified and efficient. I speak from my own knowledge, when I say that 
the public declaration of this general tribunal of the Church of Scotland 
stopped the progress of his opinions even amongst the clerical functionaries 
of our own Church. Some of our body adopted and preached his senti- 
ments; they were expostulated and argued with by their brethren, but this 
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was ineffectual. They gave in, however, to the dignified decision of a tribu- 
nal regularly constituted to try such questions. 

‘Had Mr. Irving been a rector of our Church, I believe, my Lords, you 
could not have removed him; because, as I have said, the jury to whose 
verdict the judgment of the bishops would have to be submitted, would un- 
doubtedly have pronounced that, whether his peculiar sentiments were true 
or false, they were not in opposition to our articles, and therefore, that he 
had not subjected himself to any penalty.” 


The schismatical proceedings relative to the alleged heresy of a 
Regius Professor of ‘Vheology in Oxford, recently promoted, are 
instanced also; these proceedings having been conducted by an un- 
authorised body, the members of which have since suffered in their 
reputation for orthodoxy, in- consequence of their own writings, and 
for their ‘* un-church-of-England opinions.” Again, a combination 
of clergymen lately denounced the Tracts circulated by the Christian 
Knowledge Society as positively heretical ; a society in which Di- 
vines and Prelates of the Church take a part. And would these 
things have been, had a proper Church tribunal existed? Could it 
have been then said that the tracts were diametrically ‘opposed to 
the Articles! No, says our author. He continues thus :— 


‘* The controversy in question will not be regarded as an allowable dif- 
ference of opinion. There may be, and there are, points left undecided by 
our articles ; and clergymen, without any injury to their own reputation, or 
to that of the Church, may expound them diversely ; but when we cannot 
agree as to what is the meaning of our own articles ; those articles are pre- 
sented to the public as having utterly failed in the very object for which 
they were drawn up. And then it will be said to us, ‘ you have no re- 
medy for this utter failure; you have no tribunal authorised to declare the 
meaning of your articles, or to amend any detected ambiguity.—By having 
articles then you have only provided a store-house for new controversies ; 
for controversies too, as to essential points; inasmuch as one class of your 


teachers brings against another, the accusation of circulating doctrines de- 


structive to salvation.’ Now when this is said to us, by some dissenter, 
perhaps at the very moment when we are seeking to convince him of the 
superior advantages of our communion, on the ground that it has a fixed- 
ness of faith, and is not (as dissenting communions are) exposed to the fluc- 


tuations of mere individual opinion,—shall we not be forced to reply, that | 
the present state of things in this respect was never designed by our Re- 


formers—that it has been the result merely of political accidents ; and that 
our Church did possess, in its original constitution, a tribunal authorised to 
declare what was heresy, and who were heretical? But is not this really 
equivalent to a confession that though our communion was once indeed a 
Church actually exercising ‘ authority in matters of faith,’ yet that it has 


now ceased to be a Church, or at least that an essential feature of that cha- 
racter has been lost?” 


We have been struck with some ideas which are earnestly urged, 
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and happily illustrated in the very able and eloquent ‘“ Appeal” 
relative to the Christian Knowledge Society, and similar institu- 
tions. We thought of giving a condensed view of what is so well 
stated on this subject, but find that it would be thereby sadly marred ; 
therefore we extract the passage as it stands :— 


‘ The existence of such societies must be allowed indeed to be of the 
utmost importance for the due support and advancement of the Christian re- 
ligion. But on this very account they should be identified with the Church, 
as a part of its own machinery, subject to its authoritative guidance. But 
as at present constituted they are not Church societies, but merely societies 
of churchmen. It has been therefore said, not without reason, that they 
are the reproach of our Church, but the glory of its members. They are 
the reproach of the Church, because they demonstrate that there are func- 
tions which the Church ought to discharge, and yet for which it has made 
no provision; they are the glory of its members, inasmuch as they evince 
themselves anxious to supply a deficiency, and thus throw a veil over the 
nakedness of their parent. 

“There can be no doubt that the inadequacy of the Church, as at pre- 
sent constituted, to carry out its proper objects, makes the formation of 
helping societies a matter of essential necessity. But when it is considered 
that every society, formed for a religious object, and supported by profess- 
ing members of the Church, tends to give to that Church a character, and to 
affect the estimation in which it shall be held, we must become sensible that 
this is a state of things not unaccompanied by danger. The Church cannot 
now select its own friendships. A few individuals combine, to construct a 
society for accomplishing some religious object, which is, in their opinion, 
or perhaps in reality, desirable !—they obtain the sanction of some mem- 
bers, clerical and lay, of our communion ; and that society, no matter what 
its proceedings may bé, is instantly regarded by the public as a chosen ally 
of the Church. Should the society in question permit the enrolment of 
dissenters amongst its members, the Church is regarded as thus pronouncing 
communion with itself to be a matter of indifference ; should it reject dis- 

tsenters, the Church is pronounced to be narrow-minded and uncharitable ; 
whereas the Church, as such, has not exercised, and could not exercise, any 
control in the case. Its character is, in this and other respects, plainly left 
tochance. No one anxious for its preservation can be satisfied with this. 
Sometimes the individuals who form a society, choose to designate it as 
The Church Society for such or such a purpose. The name is an usurp- 
ation, but it influences the public mind, and the reputation of the body 
whose name it usurps. And from this again other evils arise. To take a 
particular instance. The Society for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge has existed for a considerable period. It had undoubtedly the defect 
to which I am adverting—the Church, as such, did not originate it, and 
can neither direct nor control it. Another Missionary Society however 
arose, and chose to callitself, ‘The Church Missionary Society.’ It was no 
more the emanation of the Church than its elder sister, but it thus asserted 
for itself a superiority of character,—upon what grounds it would be impos- 
sible to estimate. On the other hand, while we have the names of many 
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bishops adorning the roll of this latter society—and while the Bishop of 
London has ordained ministers for its operation, we have other members of 
the Church—some of them holding influential stations, protesting against jt 
as unfit for the sanction of true Churchmen. What is to be done by ordinary 
men, anxious indeed to show allegiance to the Church, but thus led astray 
or left doubtful, as to what it is the Church in reality recognises ? 
‘** But whatever may be the evils in detail which are thus produced, (and 
they are too numerous for specification, ) there is one general evil, paramount 
in the estimation of every genuine Churchman. ll those societies attract 
to themselves the feelings which ought to be awarded to the Church itself, 
They are looked up to, as the bodies through which, and by which, religion 
is tobe maintained and diffused. The Church is only regarded as a system 
of rules formerly prescribed, and to which a respectable adherence gives a 
right to certain property conferred by the state. Its bishops are estimated 
only as public officers commissioned to enforce these rules, and enforcing 
them, not so much from a conviction of their rectitude, as from the love of 
exercising personal authority. Be assured, my Lords, of this lamentable 
fact; a feeling has long since arisen, and is daily strengthening, that the 
extinction of the Church of England would merely, or at least chiefly, in- 
volve the removal of a certain amount of property now paid towards the 
building of places of worship and the support of the clergy, and that beyond 
this, as far as the religion of Christ is concerned, no essential disadvantage 
would be experienced. For it is felt that the Christian public could still re- 
tain its Bible or Missionary Societies and Sunday-school Societies—its 
Prayer Meetings—and all the other means which it now employs in the 
service of religion. It is far from being surprising that such should be the 
prevalent feeling—for the public is aware that all these societies are their 
own erection ; they are not indebted to the Church for them. They do not 
know the Church as a substantive society, claiming to derive functions from 
its Divine lawgiver—(for in truth it has long ceased to exercise such func- 


tions)—they only know it as property, and a liturgy, and obsolete canons, 
which few read, and still fewer regard. Shall this continue ?” 


The ‘“‘ Appeal” proceeds to instance the home perplexities which 
beset the members and ministers of “a liturgical communion.” 
For example, there are services in the Prayer-books for the com- 
memoration of various political events, which the clergy are not 
agreed as to whether they be legally enjoined, or even legally per- 
mitted ; and the following is a recent case presenting some delicate 
bearings. A prayer was but a few weeks ago appointed to be used 
in relation to our Gracious Queen. “In Ireland, an order was 
issued to the Bishops which emanated from the Privy Council, and 
to it were attached the signatures of some gentlemen who are known 
to be Roman Catholics.” Now was not this an anomalous occur- 
rence in the history of a national and long-established Church ? 
Again, some of the Irish clergy have adopted the custom of using 
extemporary prayer for congregational worship. The Archbishop 
of Dublin directed an injunction against it, deeming the practice to 
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be in opposition tothe Act of Uniformity, which injunction has been 
far from being regarded as authoritative ; many of the clergy and a 
vast number of laymen having remonstrated, observing that his 
Grace ‘“ had failed to convince them that extemporaneous prayer 
in a congregation is not recognised by our Church.” 


“Tn an answer to this lay-remonstrance (to which newspapers gave circu- 
lation) the Archbishop of Dublin states a circumstance which I shall give in 
his own words. After lamenting that there was not now a power ‘ of re- 
ference from an Archbishop to some other authority, such being in fact the 
intention of our Reformers, who all along understood the convocation to be 
in existence ;’ his Grace goes on to say :—‘ But under the existing circum- 
stances, I adopted the only measure that was within my power; [ applied, 
by a circular letter, to all the Prelates of the United Church for their opi- 
nions. From some of them I have not as yet received answers; but all, 
with only one exception, who have answered my inquiry, have appeared to 
take nearly, or entirely the same views with myself.’ ‘Iam aware how- 
ever,’ (his Grace adds, ) ‘ that the opinions of the bishops even if unanimous, 
have no legally coercive power, such as to influence any persons who may 
disavow all regard or deference, except for strict legal enactments backed by 
penalties.” Your Lordships’ attention is earnestly entreated to a consider- 
ation of the important facts here intimated. 1. Many of the Clergy and a 
vast body of Laymen differ wholly from the majority of our Prelates on the 
apparently simple question, whether the use of extemporary prayer in con- 
gregations is permitted by our Church regulations. 2. Our Prelates are 
not agreed amongst themselves on the question. And 3. Even if they were 
unanimous and correct in their view of the Rules in this respect, there is no 
Body that has power to enforce those rules.” 


Our author remarks that although the use of the liturgy be chiefly 
enforced, if not solely, by the Act of Uniformity, yet that that Act 
itself, ‘‘ it cannot be concealed,”’ stands in need either of alteration 
or explanatory additions. But we must hasten forward, there being 
many anomalous circumstances in the liturgy and the actual proceed- 
ings of the Church services which we can hardly glance at. 

For example, there is nothing like uniformity in administering 
the Lord’s Supper ; part of the clergy being in the custom of repeat- 
ing the words at the delivery of the bread and the wine once, with 
reference to all who are assembled at the same time at the commu- 
nion-table,—changing the singular number into the plural; while 
another part conceive themselves bound to retain the singular 
number, and to repeat the words to each individual who presents 
himself: both justifying their several forms. Now is not this a case 
for Church decision? Then with regard to Baptism, Burial, the 
Homilies, there are discrepancies and doubts also. Concerning 
Subscription we shall have occasion to quote certain pithy remarks 
from the ‘ Letter” to the Bishop of London. We pass on to some 
things which are said in the contest relative to Absolution. Says 
the author of the “ Appeal,”— 
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‘*Tt is well known that our service for the Visitation of the Sick contains 
the following rubric and form of absolution :— 

‘‘ « Here shall] the sick person be moved to make a special confession of his 
sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. After 
which confession the priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily 
desire it) after this sort. ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to 
his Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his 
great mercy forgive thee thine offences: and, by his authority committed to 
me, l absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

‘“‘ Now, it is asserted by a class of clergymen, which has always existed in 
the Church, and which has latterly increased under a combination of vari- 
ous influences, that this formula plainly assigns to those who are admitted 
to the order of priesthood a power of absolving; and that, be the sentiments 
of any such individual what they may, he is legally bound to pronounce it 
over every one who may desire it. They contend it would be a palpable 
fraud for the Church to allure men into its communion, by holding out to 
them a promise of absolution, if the clergyman is left at liberty to break that 
promise. They maintain, however, that he is far from being left at liberty : 
that, on the contrary, every priest of our Church has entered into a positive 
engagement to pronounce this form when properly called upon, and that he 
is himself guilty of a fraud if he entertain views inconsistent with that 
engagement. They add, that not only the Church has provided this form, 
but that it expressly tells, by the mouth of the bishop, to every one ordained 
as priest, that he has a spiritual right to exercise this function. ‘ Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained.’ 

‘To this it is replied, that our Church is far from encouraging any one 
to seek absolution,—that it merely empowers its members to require it, if 
such should be their feeling ; that it is evident, consequently, the Church 
does not regard absolution as an essential matter, binding on the people and 
clergy ;—and, again, that a clergyman may always decline using the form, 
inasmuch as he is under no obligation to use it, except in the case of a real 
penitent who should demand it ; and that the demand, however, should be 
in itself regarded as a sufficient proof that the individual is not penitent, and 
does not even comprehend the nature of true repentance.” 

‘In an acknowledged Church-service, however, the formula for abso- 
lution stands. And it is expressely stated that those who desire it may 
demand its application. Can it be asserted that the great body of the clergy 
would not wish that this were expunged? The experiment may be easily 
tried. Let any bishop of the Established Church summon his clergy to- 
gether, and ask them whether they have ever used the form, or whether 
they would consent to use it if it were demanded. If I do not greatly mis- 
take their sentiments, both questions would be answered in the negative. Is 
it right, then, to leave them to defend their refusal by means of a lengthy 
exposition of the intentions of our Churcb ; more especially when at the end 
of this exposition, however clear it may be to them, they will still have to 
confess that they cannot deny the existence of the rite—that all they can do 
is to shuffle it off. This is not straightforward enough for the religion of 
Christ,—I might perhaps say, for sound heathen morality.” 
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Upon these and other parts of the Liturgy and the Articles there 
is an unseemly discrepancy and contest between the members of the 
Establishment. Nay, our author asserts that the clergy are divided 
pretty nearly into two parties and upon important points of doctrine. 
Take them on the Athanasian Creed :— - 


‘Some, even Prelates, have expressed themselves favourable to its total 
removal ; both on account of those damnatory clauses, and also because 
they think that the creed in general is unintelligible. This has been the 
course adopted by the American Episcopal Church; yet that Church has 
not incurred the reality nor even the suspicion of heterodoxy with respect to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“Others again have suggested that the damnatory clauses should be re- 
moved, and the rest of the creed retained. Others, that the creed should 
not be read in Church, but that it should be preserved amongst our articles 
as a guard against heresies which once existed and may againarise. This 
last course, however, would not render it less necessary than it is at present 
to record an explanation of the sense in which the damnatory clauses are to 
be received. 

‘Till some such step be taken, the Church or its members will be exposed 
to influential censure ;—the Church for asserting the eternal destruction of 
all who do not implicitly trust to an uninspired human document, or its 
members for uttering authoritatively, an annunciation of wrath, which con- 
science and Christian knowledge compel them to explain away. ‘The 
Church of England,’ says a Socinian writer, ‘calls upon its members period- 
ically to sing or say that all are to be damned for ever, who do not believe 
statements to which few or none can attach a distinct meaning, as if the 
Church were merry at the horrible thought.’ Another remarks, that ‘the 
Church calls on its clergy to assert the certainty of damnation for all men 
who do not believe some difficult dogmas drawn out by uninspired human 
beings, while the same Church demands, in another service, that its clergy 
should pronounce hope of salvation with respect to all (unless they die un- 
baptized or excommunicate), without any regard either to their belief or 
practice.” They add, that the canons of the Church denounce the pain of 
excommunication against all such as oppugn any portion of its own formu- 
laries,’ or attend any place of its worship, except its own. With respect, 
then, to the salvation of such men, however conscientious they may be, the 
Church will not permit an expression of hope ; for it certainly designed that 
such as will not attend its own services should be excommunicated. But 
this expression of hope is positively enjoined, though the minister may know 


that the life of the deceased was disgraceful to any profession of the religion 
of Christ.” 


This is something like a house being so divided that it cannot 
long stand, unless repaired. 
Relative to the Canons of the Church there are also perplexities ; 


and here again the ‘‘ Appeal” expresses itself with force and can- 
dour. It says,— 


“One of those canons speaks of penance for crimes, (for the notion of 
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penance is not confined to the wishes of the Commination Service) ; and 
again, of commutation in money for part, though not for the whole, of the 
penance. Such things are to be read in our books; which books some of 
our clergy declare should not be altered, while the same men in their ser- 
mons, preached and printed, denounce the penances, and purchased indul- 
gences of the Church of Rome, as a mark of Antichrist. 

“Other canons again declare, that ‘the pain of excommunication’ is to be 
inflicted upon all who oppugn the Prayer-book, or attend any place of wor- 
ship, except such as belong tothe Church of England. Itis very true that 
this is ‘a pain’ which none now can be made to endure. But the awkward- 
ness of the case is this:—We, the Established Church, retain enactments 
which have been repudiated by the State, with which we are connected. 
We retain, as if we approved of, certain laws which the nation has _ rejected 
as indefensible bigotry. 

‘‘There is a defence indeed for our Church in this matter. We may say 
with truth, that we are not permitted to increase the right of amending 
our laws. Whether this defence will be allowed us, however, by our oppo- 
nents, is more than I will venture to say. I know that we are far from 
allowing the same defence when offered by Roman Catholics with regard to 
their church enactments. 

“These, we are well aware, cannot be altered, except by the calling of a 
general council (but by such acouncil they are alterable, because infallibility 
is not claimed for them). This call, again, cannot be made except under 
the sanction of the crowned heads of Europe—a sanction which that church 
cannot now even hope to obtain. Yet we cast a penetrating look into their 
most antiquated records ; we dig up from the oid rubbish whatever is most 
offensive to modern eyes ; we drag forth into day-light the forgotten filth of 
past centuries, and fling it into the face of living beings. We refuse to 
judge of Roman Catholics in any other way than by the strict examination 
of the letter of their obsolete laws. We contend that their retention of 
laws (which in fact they have no means of repealing) is a proof that they ap- 
prove those laws, and must be anxious for power to enforce them. And all 
this time we are surprised and offended if they judge us by a similar rule; 
and we call them uncandid if they presume to suspect that we should like 
to have power to enforce our canons, and visit all with punishment who do 
not attend our service. It is not indeed a very harsh conclusion, that all 
who are anxious to prevent our Church from having power to expunge 
these laws must be anxious for their retention, because they are anxious for 
their enforcement.” 


Our author tempers the stringency of formularies contained in 
the Prayer-book by quoting some passages from its Preface, and 
commenting upon their admirably mild tone; observing that, 
‘‘ whether alterations at present would be expedient or otherwise, is 
matter of opinion, and conscientious men may take these opposite 
views without any just forfeiture of mutual esteem. But,” he adds, 
‘if any one maintain that alterations should never be made, he is 
so evidently opposed to the sentiments of the Preface to our Prayer- 
book, that he must necessarily be suspected of desiring one altera- 
tion at least,_-namely, the annihilation of that Preface.” We dis- 
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miss his pamphlet, after quoting a paragraph near its close, which 
is worthy of the calm consideration of every friend of the Church of 
England :— 


“Tf it be thought by any one that the Church of England may continue 
to go on as it has done without the regulating power of ‘ a deliberative and 
legislative assembly,’ he must be strangely blind to the signs of the times. 
He must close his eyes voluntarily upon the manifestations of schism which 
we exhibit internally. This is advanced far beyond the sustainiug influence 
of episcopacy, even supposing that all our bishops were in harmony amongst 
themselves; and gave to each other the aid of mutual co-operation. The 
bishop, in his management of his diocese, has to engage, not with individuals, 
but with parties; with parties, too, each of which has got a hold on the 
public mind. It is utterly impossible to hope that he can keep those parties 
in peace, or induce them to abstain from acts which create mutual dis- 
satisfaction.” 


Mr. Head, the author of the Letter to the Bishop of London, 
who is styled in the title page “ Rector of Feniton, Devon, and 
Chaplain to his Majesty the King of Hanover,” expresses himself 
in more unmeasured and personal terms than the writer whom we 
have just been examining ; and certainly in a manner which we 
should not have expected from one attached to the household of an 
ultra and uncompromising conservative prince. ‘Take one short 
specimen which we cite from the conclusion of the Letter: it is in 
these words,—‘‘ I have no hesitation, my Lord, in asserting, that 
it is barely possible for any man, having a clear view of the leading 
principles of Scripture, to remain in the Church of England as a 
Minister, and quite impossible for such a man to enter it as a 
Minister, owing to the stringency of clerical subscription. This is 
the fact, though, of course, it will be denied with the utmost viru- 
lence by those who are interested, my Lord, in concealing the truth.” 
These are singular confessions (the italics are not ours) to come 
from a Rector of the Establishment, and a Chaplain to King Er- 
nest. But let us see how he handles certain points and passages 
in the Bishop’s speech, some parts of which we copied in an earlier 
part of this paper. 

‘“‘ An eminent person,” says Mr. Head, ‘‘ with whom I lately had 
the honour of holding some correspondence, observed to me that 
‘the damnatory clauses of the Athanasiam Creed are held in aver- 
sion by many pious Christians, and by many of the most zealous 
supporters of the National Church!” And yet, as is remarked, 
candidates for offices of trust in the Church, are required to ‘ de- 
clare their unfeigned assent and consent to all and every thing (the 
damnatory clauses, &c. &c., included) in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The Letter writer then delivers himselfin these terms :— 


“ Every reasonable person will acknowledge that with all its excellences, 
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which are not small or few, human imperfections are to be found in the 
Prayer-book. These imperfections are held up every day more and more 
to public view, not only unanswerably, but unmercifully ; not in the spirit 
of reform, but of change ; not by those who deal in herbs, but by those who 
deal in iron; not by physicians who would cure, but by combatants who 
would conquer ; not by lapyx, tucking up his tunic to assuage and soothe, 
but by Entellus, grasping his gauntlet to killand wound. Modern improve- 
ments are cherishing the spirit of inquiry. The post-office and the railroads 
jend their aid. Pamphlets, full of strictures and criticisms on the faults of 
our rituals, are flying through the length and breadth of the land. Meetings 
are held. The Church canons, and other ecclesiastical laws, are brought to 
the test of common sense. Opponents, not ignorant polemics, and exaspe- 
rated by many an overt act of ecclesiastical exclusiveness, are assailing our 
vulnerable points—and the worst of their arguments is, that they are just, 
—I mean as far as regards the laws of subscription. 

** On the other hand, the champions of the Church, for the most part, 
avert their eyes from those things which imperatively demand their atten- 
tion. The Archbishop of Canterbury asserts that there is nothing in our 
rituals to give offence to any denomination of Christians; or some such 
reckless assertion, which his Grace never appears to have retracted. Many 
of our preachers are so busy in preaching the Establishment that they have 
no time to repair its breaches; and many more surrender their minds and 
judgments to the Oxford tract writers,—men as much opposed to the true 
gospel of Christ—the ‘ faith which was once delivered to the saints’ —as 
the idolators in Ezekiel worshipping their idols, and turning their backs 
upon the temple of the Lord.” 


To check this retrograde course, and carry out the principles of 
Protestantism, that is, as explained by Mr. Head, adherence to the 
Bible alone, and never to tradition, (for, says he, in spite of her 
friends, the Church of England is a Protestant Church,) the most 
feasible mode, he is convinced, “ will be, I do not say radically, to 
correct the errors in our rituals, &c., for that, owing to its extreme 
difficulty, is perhaps rather to be wished than attempted—but to 
neutralize them by modifying such anti-protestant and stringent 
declarations as that which is found in Charles the Second’s Act of 
Parliament, on the principle of ‘ fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ ” 

Really Mr. Head, your rituals, if they have many and great ex- 
cellences, are sadly marred by human imperfections, according to 
your own showing. We believe, however, that you do not expect 
preferment from your diocesan, nor curry favour at the expense of 
one iota of your conscientious belief. Still, we almost marvel how 
you can any longer subscribe yourself “ Rector of Feniton, Devon ;” 
although your method of reconciling your principles with your posi- 
tion may be satisfactory to an honourable aud a consistent mind, 
when fully explained or comprehended. 

Experience, no doubt, has impressed Mr. Head deeply with the 
fact that “it fares ill with clergyman who speaks of the weak parts 
of the establishment, with a view to their emendation.” ‘Therefore 
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he sympathizes the more fraternally with the Bishop of Norwich, 
whom he of London so severely lectured, in the debate on the pre- 
sentation of the petition for the reformation of the laws of clerical 
subscription. Mr. Head asks if the prelate, who he considers 
stood so manfully and patriotically forward in the righteous cause, 
received the thanks of his brethren on the bench ?—and answers 
“yes—such thanks as the generous men of Judah awarded a 
deliverer, when they gave him bound into the hand of the enemy of 
Ramoth Lehi.” He continues thus,— 


“ The Bishop of Norwich had asserted (and the assertion is corroborated 
by the first ordination vow in the Ordination Service), that the Church was 
founded on liberty of conscience and private judgment. 

‘This protestant principle, however, is strenuously opposed by one loaded 
by the nation with honours and emoluments, in consideration of his main- 
taining this very principle—I mean the Bishop of London. 

** Now he (the Bishop of London—I quote from a newspaper favourable 
to the Bishop of Norwich) had always supposed that the Church was 
founded on truth—(Hear, hear)—that it was the depository of the truth, 
and that it was its duty to interpret those truths, &c. &e. . . . « . 
It had also to teach authorized expositions through catechisms and certain 
forms of faith. 

“Tt is clear that your Lordship means to deny, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of the first ordination vow, the principle of liberty of conscience. 
What your Lordship means to assert is not quite so clear, by reason of the 
equivocal nature of the term ‘Church.’ Your Lordship’s meaning, how- 
ever, evidently amounts to this, that the laity and the clergy are not autho- 
rised to make their own inferences from Scripture; but that instead of the 
doctrines of Scripture, they must, in some instances, receive those doctrines 
which the dignitaries of the Church find it convenient, my Lord, to incul- 
cate, or fear to deny. 

‘Tf Protestantism be advocated on these Popish principles, the Papists, 
my Lord, will soon have the best of the argument. Your Lordship makes 
some just observations on the inexpediency of altering the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, which the Bishop of Norwich also had admitted. But your Lord- 
ship observes, ‘A subscription to its Articles (the Thirty-nine) was not re- 
quired from all its members; it was merely demanded from the ministers 
as a security against error. He hoped, therefore, they should never lose 
the use of the Articles, (Hear hear,)’ &c. &c. 

“* Here is an insinuation that ‘losing the use of the Articles’ would result 
from a modification of the terms of subscription. This is a conclusion which 
by no means follows. Many prelates have advocated the latter, who have 
been as able to appreciate the former as your Lordship. The Articles 
indeed were ‘in use’ before that unholy innovation (for it is an innovation, ) 
of stringent subscription was superadded.” 


Dr. Bloomfield had said that an immense majority of the clergy 
were opposed to any alteration ; aud that amongst the laity a similar 
indisposition prevailed. But, answers Mr. Head, “ this is a dis- 
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putable point. ‘The question is not to be thus hushed.” Besides, 
* the ministers of Christ are not to consult the dispositions or indis- 
positions of the multitude, but the truths of Scripture.” Still, the 
immediate question at issue is, not concerning the alteration d the 
formularies, but of the terms of subscription. Again,— 


‘* He (the Bishop of London) thought that if they were to permit a clergy- 
man, declaring that he subscribed to the articles, ex animo, to take them in 
any sense he pleased, they might as well permit him not to subscribe them 
at all. 

‘* Now the fact is, the clergy do ‘take them in any sense they please.’ 
The great giant who was shut up in a little box—NMilton’s angels, which 
were all of a sudden transformed into pigmies—suffered less in their corpo- 
real dimensions than the Articles suffer in their grammatical sense. They 
are made to be, contrary to their own nature, so wonderfully and notoriously 
elastic, as to suit the creed of every clergyman in the Queen’s dominions, 
from the stumbling Pelagian to the supralapsarian Calvinist. 

“Yet your Lordship would have us believe that rigorous subscription is a 
‘security against error.’ This your Lordship will not find easy to prove. 
It might be easier to show that the abolition of a rigorous subscription 
would be a ‘security’ against endless prevarications and perversions of 
plain language. Against what ‘error’ has rigorous subscription ever 
proved a ‘security?’ Which of us has ever been hindered by rigorous 
subscription from blundering in many points of doctrine? To preserve the 
Articles reverently in the Prayer-book is one thing—to exert rigorous sub- 
scription to them is another. These two things are perfectly distinct. If 
any of us have been benefitted by the Articles, this has been owing, not to 
our having rivetted them upon ourselves with oath and adjurations, but to 
the blessed influence of the Eternal Spirit, who has gradually developed to 
our minds and hearts the inestimable system of doctrine they contain. 

‘The truth is, that that principle of private judgment which your Lord- 
ship so strenuously deprecates 7s embraced and acted upon every day, even 
by those who disavow it. On the principle of private judgment and liberty 
of conscience, every clergyman gives his own interpretation of the Articles. 
So obviously necessary is this principle in the ministerial office, that it will 
show and exert itself maugre all subscriptions, and everything that can be said 
or dene against it. Hence it is to be inferred, that that which is acted upon 
by general connivance, should be openly recognised as an established prin- 
ciple. This is just and reasonable. He who is fit to be admitted to the 
sacred office, is fit to be trusted to preach his own interpretations.” 


His Lordship had observed that no one was forced to eat the 
bread of the Church; and that all who sought to be ordained should 
do so with a full understanding and ‘‘ clear consciences.” But says 
the author of the Letter,— 


‘‘T should like to know how many of the clergy have “ clear consciences” 
in this respect. If your Lordship means to predicate what your Lordship 
if your 


calls ‘clear consciences’ of all the subscribers to the Articles 
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Lordship means to intimate that the majority of the clergy who subscribe 
actually understand at the time of subscription the system of doctrine from 
the 9th to the 17th Article inclusive, your Lordship exhibits to the public 
the picture of a state of things utterly inconsistent with reality and truth, 
But if your Lordship means simply that the clergy ought to subscribe with 
a clear conscience—that is, with a competent understanding and approba- 
tion of the scope of the doctrine to which they assent, your Lordship advo- 
cates a system of pernicious rigour, which was neither required nor practised 
in the primitive Church. I allude, for instance, to the account given of 
Apollos in the Acts of the Apostles. He had subscribed to no articles, yet 
this omission did not hinder him from learning ‘ the way of God more per- 
fectly,’ and thus, from correcting, at a period subsequent to the commence- 
ment of his ministry, those blunders into which he had fallen, from his imper- 
fect knowledge of Scripture. ‘This is a clear example, that were ‘ strong 
meat,’ cannot be administered by reason of the ignorance of the preacher, 
‘milk’ may be profitably received at his hands. The existence of national 
churches depends in a great measure on their admission of this principle.” 





But we must have done; nor is there occasion now for us to utter 
a single word about the anomalous, yea, and precarious condition of 
the Church of England, at this present moment. Or if the prospect 
is confined to the Irish branch, do we find it more cheering? Or 
if, gentle reader, thou lookest at Presbytery and at Scotland, 
what dost thou behold there? Are not the Protestant establish- 


ments of the British empire in trouble and in jeopardy ? 





Art. II.—Return to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated, 22nd June, 1840; for the Names, Offices, and Salaries of Persons 


employed in the British Museum. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that England with her free political consti- 
tution and her unrivalled wealth, her vast industry and mighty enter- 
prize,—with her unquestionable national taste and genius, as well 
as pride and greediness of fame, is yet far behind many of the con- 
tinental states, some of them under strictly despotic governments, 
as regards the organization, and the liberal encouragement of certain 
institutions which afford the best tests of civilization and enlightened 
policy. For example, the British Museum cannot stand a process 
of comparison with the collections in similar establishments in a 
number of foreign parts ; some of them of minor importance in re- 
gard to extent, population, revenue, and European influence. To 
what can this reproachful fact, this strange exception be owing ? 
Not certainly to the Act of Incorporation, which passed in the reign 
of George the Second ; for that statute declared and promulgated 
that ‘ all arts and sciences have a connexion with each other, and 


discoveries in natural philosophy, aud other branches of speculative 
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knowledge, for the advancement and improvement whereof the said 
Museum or collection was intended, do and may in many instances, 
give help and success to the most useful experiments and inven- 
tions.” The enactment also contemplated distinctly popular use 
and entertainment,—entertainment which might ever have amelio- 
rating effects ; for it pointed out means of preservation and mainte- 
nance, in order that the institution might continue to be “ not only 
for the inspection and entertainment of the learned and the curious, 
but for the general use and benefit of the public.” 

Neither can the inferiority of the British Museum be attributed 
to the want of funds, and continued parliamentary grants ; for enor- 
mous has been the national outlay, willingly contributed too, towards 
its support. The bequest and donations also have been magnificent ; 
while the popular appreciation of the treasures and rarities collected 
has been gratifying and encouraging. 

Perhaps, however, some envious or disparaging foreigner may 
attempt to humiliate the nation by insinuating that our Museum 
testifies that science, art, and literature have but few births in England, 
—few masters and few patrons; that our venerable monuments are 
limited in number, our antiquities barren of interest, our soil desti- 
tute of natural curiosities and valuable specimens ; or else that the 
people have no taste for the study of the past as seen in its relics, of 
the distant as beheld in its specimens, nor of present wonders because 
they are familiar. But shall we deign to reply to the calumny, or 
to stop to point out the galaxy of our men of genius, their triumphs 
and achievements? No! Nor has it been their fault that our 
national collection is so deficient. How then shall we account for 
the anomaly? ‘lhe answer is, the establishment has all along la- 
boured under a bad constitution, and the executive works in due 
conformity with the abstract system. ‘The legislative body, viz., 
the trustees, are as Incompetent as they are irresponsible ; their 
means and methods of scrutiny are inadequate; consequently the 
principles and details of management are exceedingly objectionable. 

The trusteeship of the Museum affords an illustration of that 
aristocratic and official monopoly which so largely characterizes the 
actual working of many of our English institutions that profess to 
be for the benefit of the public ; negligence, ignorance, hauteur, and 
favouritism, more or less, influencing al] such cliques. On the other 
hand a paternal despot finds undivided renown in the establish- 
ment and enrichment of spectacles and grand or valuable collections, 
which he can call his own, and through them reap the incense of 
public gratitude and praise ; whilst they serve to occupy his subjects 
with things aside from politics and civil rights. In this way, we 
believe, England’s backwardness in the manner of providing for the 
people the best arranged and most complete collections, or of ren- 
dering accessible her monuments and galleries, is to be in part ac- 
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counted for ; nor will such restrictions be abolished until the popu- 
lar voice operate, in respect of the Museum for instance, to the 
advancement and upholding of an aristocracy of talent and skill, 
and an adequate supply of executive enthusiasm. 

The trustees of the British Museum, most of our readers must be 
aware, consist of a number of personages holding the highest stations 
in the government and in the nation; also ten family represen- 
tatives on account of property bequeathed or sold to the institution 
by their ancestors ; together with a certain portion who are elected 
by the former classes, who, with hardly an exception, are chosen on 
account of their high station in life, or publicity in the State. Were 
we to take time to specify each of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
have filled the situation of Trustee, we should very rarely find one 
amongst the forty-eight, at least for many of the latter years, who 
was distingnished in science, art, or literature, any way more re- 
markably than in the case of the average of well-educated English 
gentlemen. Sir Henry Ellis, the present principal librarian, has 
said so; (is it not strange that this functionary should stand up, 
like the most prejudiced conservative, for the old system ?) and we 
defy any one to contradict him. Then, the great majority of these 
personages have many and most onerous claims upon their time and 
attention altogether differeut and removed from the duties of trustee- 
ship. Can it be a matter of wonder then that they are generally 
not only incompetent for its performance, but are extremely 
irregular in their attendance at general meetings, committees, and 
sub-committees, concerning the business of the Museum? Can 
we be astonished when told that the institution never has yet 
answered the purposes for which we have seen that it was organized 
and incorporated ? 

We have asserted that with very few exceptions the Trustees have 
been in no way distinguished in literature, art, or science. Still, 
exceptions have now and then occurred; for instance, Henry 
Hallam, Esq., who has been elected since the resolutions passed in 
1836 by a Select Committee of the House of Commons,—consider- 
able stir having been made in behalf of Museum reform, and some 
steps since the period mentioned having been taken towards popu- 
larizing and improving the institution. ‘lhe particular Resolution 
referred to is worthy of the reader’s notice : it is in these terms,— 
“ That in filling up vacancies, (among the Trustees,) it would be 
desirable that the electing Trustees should not in future lose sight 
of the fact, that an opportunity is thus afforded them of occasionally 
conferring a mark of distinction upon men of eminence in literature, 
science, and art.”’ It would have been better, however, had the 
Select Committee given utterance more strongly and pointedly than 
they did to the benefits which the Museum would reap from the 
election of eminent scieutific and literary characters, and to the 
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claims which the institution unquestionably has upon a wise and 
discreet exercise of the elective authority. 

Having instanced Mr. Hallam as an exception, we presume, re- 
sulting from the pressure lent externally, we have pleasure in stating 
that Sir Humphry Davy also occupied the honourable and import- 
ant office of Trustee ; although only, we may rely on it, on account 
of his official capacity,—the President of the Royal Society being a 
member by the constitution of the Museum. But we think it 
most probable, that had his appointment depended upon election, 
we should never have heard of him constituting one of the fifteen 
that are promoted in that way. Weare especially glad, however, 
that such an eminent man filled the situation, whatever may have 
been the manner in which he came by it, for otherwise he could not 
have had the experience which enabled him to express himself in 
the terms which we are about to quote, nor the public the benefit of 
his unsurpassed authority. 

Dr. John Davy in the Memoirs of his illustrious brother states, 
that about three months before his death, Sir Humphry expressed 
his views respecting the Museum, pointing out some of its defi- 
ciences, and suggesting a plan for its improvement ; that he had 
thought much on the subject, having been well acquainted with the 
establishment in his capacity of Trustee, in the way we have already 
explained. His sentiments, as they were written from dictation, 
with the hope that some of the hints might be followed to the bene- 
fit of the Museum, are then given by the biographer, from which 
we take the following passages :— 


‘**T believe [he said] no country can be placed lower than our own in 
respect to collections of ancient art or modern science. A few liberal-minded 
patriotic men have done much by their private collections ; and some parti- 
cular institutions or colleges, by their private means, have afforded resources 
to scientific men; but our National Establishment, the British Museum, is 
unworthy of a great people, and is even inferior to many of those belonging 
to second-rate states on the Continent: yet there have been considerable 
sums of money devoted to the objects of this collection, and it contains some 
choice marbles, and some interesting specimens in natural history ; and far 
more might have been done with the sums voted for the purpose by Parlia- 
ment, had they been judiciously applied. 

*** When the British Museum was first established, in consequence of the 
bequest by Sir Hans Sloane, President of the Royal Society, of his splendid 
collections to the country, the trustees were either great officers of state, 
owing their appointment to their offices, or some persons of science, art, and 
letters, associated with them, elected by the principal trustees. At first the 
leading trustees of the elected class were either distinguished members of 
the Royal Society, or highly accomplished noblemen and gentlemen, pos- 
sessed of refined knowledge in art, or profound knowledge in science. ‘The 
last scientific trustee elected was Mr. Henry Cavendish. Lately, the elec- 
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tions have been almost exclusively made from branches of the aristocracy, or 
gentlemen of some parliamentary influence. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, are con- 
sidered as the really active members of the trust; and, overpowered as those 
great officers must be, with the religious, legal, and legislative affairs of the 
country, it cannot be supposed that they can have much leisure, or much 
opportunity, to attended to the government or arrangement of the national 
collections. 

©“ All the officers of the Museum, who ought to be either efficient libra- 
rians or curators of the house, used to be elected in turn by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Speaker of the House of Commons ; or the late Chan- 
cellor, Lord Eldon, always refused to act as trustee, considering, probably, 
with great propriety, that he had other duties more essential to his office to 

rform. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that amongst the curators, 
assistant librarians, and sub-librarians, there should be found many persons 
taken from the inferior departments of the church and of the public offices ; 
places abounding with respectable, well-educated men, but not the natural 
seminaries of either naturalists or of persons of refined and profound taste 
in antiquities, collections of works of art, and monuments of the genius of 
the great people of antiquity. 

“* Tf men of the highest distinction, as to scientific characters, had always 
occupied the most exalted situations in the Museum, either as curators of 
the collections or as zoologists, ornithologists, entomologists, mineralogists, 
botanists, and superintendents of the ancient collections of sculpture and 
painting; and if the salaries of such officers had been made respectable, and 
their rank a gratifying and enviable one,—there would always have been a 
sufficient number of aspirants after such situations, and we should not have 
required the assistance of foreigners in that establishment which ought to be 
the natural school of our academies in science and art. But unfortunately, 
in England, science is not the taste either of the court or of the govern- 
ment.” 

* + * * * . * 

*** There must be a general system of change in every thing belonging 
to the Institution before there can be any system of radical improvement. 
Each department must be preserved separate and distinct from every other. 
The sculpture must be judged by men who have shewn their knowledge 
and taste with regard to that branch of the fine arts. The collection and 
arrangement of paintings must be trusted either to artists themselves, or to 
refined judges of the art. The geologist should have his department 
entirely to himself; and the mineralogist would not find even the present 
treasures of the British Museum too extensive for much active labour, 
philosophical research, and even useful discovery in the variety of their ar- 
rangement and bearings ; and a good geologist by ecnnecting the history of 
the specimens of inorganic nature with those of living animals, might open 
to the world a number of curious and very extraordinary truths.” 


Sir Humphry deemed that the period at which he so expressed 
himself, (1829), was particularly favourable for attempting what he 
declared was required,—‘“ a radical and fundamenta! change in every 
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thing belonging to this ancient, misapplied, and, I may almost say 
useless, institution.” ‘‘ In every part of the metropolis people are 
crying out for knowledge ; they are searching for her even in cor- 
ners and by-ways; and such is their desire for her, that they are 
disposed to seize her by illegitimate means, if they cannot obtain 
her by fair and just ones. This, then, is the moment to give energy 
to their efforts, and for the legislature to sanction what reason has 
so long required.” 

Could anything be more clear, cogent, or suggestive in so brief a 
space than the sentiments and words we have quoted. But if we 
contrast Sir Humphry’s opinions and testimony with certain parts 
of the ‘‘ Minutes of Evidence” taken before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and also compare his views and words with 
other parts, we shall find details that happily corroborate and eluci- 
date his meaning and statement. 

Already some allusion has been made to the evidence and views 
of Sir Henry Ellis; and in the way of contrast with Sir Humphry’s 
we shall now quote some parts of his examination. First, as to the 
Trustees,—he says that they have not been elected as “ Professors, 
but as amateurs of science and art ;” that they “do not sit as a 
Board to decide scientific questions ;” that in their election, ‘‘ the 
benefit of the Museum, not the benefit of science, is considered ;” 
but admitting at the same time that ‘‘ the early Trustees were sci- 
entific men.” As to what are the objects of the Museum, the 
answers which Sir Henry returns in the instances now to be given 
will indicate his opinions. 

He is questioned as to the expediency of opening the Museum 
during public holidays, such as those at Christmas,—and says,— 


‘*T think that the most mischievous part of the population is abroad and 
about at such ‘a time. Do you think that any mischief would arise to the 
Museum, provided sufficient attendants were present ?—Yes; I think the 
more vulgar class would crowd into the Museum.” 

‘Do you not think that one object of the Museum is to improve the vul- 
gar class ?—I think the mere gazing at our curiosities is not one of the 
t hegreatest objects of the Museum.” 

‘* Are not more people about, whom you should be anxious to instruct 
and amuse during these holidays, than at any other portion of the year ?— 
I think the more important class of the population (as far as we are con- 
cerned) would be discontented at such a change as the former question con- 
templates.” 

‘* Will you describe what you mean by the more important class of the 
population ?—People of a higher gratle would hardly wish to come at the 
same time with sailors from the dock-yards and girls whom they might 
bring with them. I do not think such people would gain any improvement 
from the sight of our collections.” 


‘‘Did you ever know an instance of a sailor bringing a girl from the 
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dock-yards ?—I never traced them to the dock-yards, but the people who 
would come at such times would be of a very low description.” 


We have not observed a strict sequence in these specimens of the 
Principal Librarian’s evidence ; but from them the reader will per- 
ceive that Sir Henry is terribly afraid of the wnwashed. His at- 
tention being called in the course of his examination to the Louvre 
which is open on féte days, he attempts to account for the different 
arrangement that was wont to be observed in the British Museum, 
by saying that the I’rench employ a strict police. Well but,— 


“Do you mean to say, that if you had a more strict police your objec- 
tions to opening the Museum on great public holidays would be at an end ? 


—J have never considered the admission of the public to the Museum in 
that point of view.” 


It is satisfactory and encouraging to know that whatever may be 
the aristocratic and exclusive ideas of the principal functionary of the 
Museum, other of the officials, who are just as well qualified to judge, 
entertain very different sentiments both as regards the conduct of 
« the vulgar class,” and the objects of the institution. The Assis- 


tant in the Department of Natural History, for instance, answers 
as follows :— 


‘You mean to say, that the behaviour of the public, generally, is such as 
it ought to be in viewing the Museum ?—Yes; the ignorant are brought 
into awe by what they see about them, and the better-informed know, 
of course, how to conduct themselves. We have common policemen, soldiers, 
sailors, artillerymen, livery servants, and, of course, occasionally mechanics ; 
but their good conduct I am very much pleased to see ; and I think that the 
exhibition at the Museum will have a vast influence on the national character 
of Englishmen in general.”’ 

‘“* Then, drunken persons being excluded, and some additional strictness 
being observed in watching the collections, the opening of the Museum on those 
holidays would be perfectly safe ?—Yes; there are a number of persons in 
situations in the City of London, who have, from the regulations of the 
establishments, no other holiday than the Easter, Christmas, and Whitsun 
vacations, when the London bankers and large companies do no business, 
and where numerous respectable persons are employed; and many, from 
that circumstance, have not been able to see the British Museum.” 


As to objects, the Keeper of the Natural History Department 
entertains liberal notions :— 


“Do you not think that a national collection ought rather to induce and 
stimulate inquiry than to furnish information to those who are already 
learned ?—Certainly, it may be considered the chief object, in forming these 
collections, to stimulate the exertions of the unlearned ; but whether or not 
the British Museum has that effect, I cannot say.” 
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Another gentleman in the same Department speaks out more 
fully and positively :— 


*“‘ State what you conceive the objects of the Institution to be ?—To 
encourage a taste for science among the people generally, and to advance it 
among those who are more especially to be regarded as men of science and 
students; not by giving facilities to one set of students in particular, but 
to open the collection to all who are desirous of studying it, and capable of 
profiting by it. There is also, in my estimation, another object, viz., to 
supply a collection of standard authority, as complete as possible, which may 
serve as a model and a guide to all other institutions of the country. For 
this purpose it ought to be kept, in point of arrangement and nomenclature, 
on a level with the constantly progressing state of science.”’ 


We are not by any means seeking to indicate what may be the 
various purposes which visitors may entertain, or wish practically 
to forward. But we may allude to one class of benefits which the 
Museum might render, viz., those which bear upon Manufactures 
and Industrial Arts. Take part of the evidence of a London House 
Decorator :— 


*€ You do not find the journeymen are sufficiently instructed to produce 
works such as those the journeymen of France produce ?—Decidedly; in 
the instance of the French paper produced, the printing of it requires a 
certain degree of taste and knowledge in the actual application of the 
colours; and if we had the same blocks, I do not expect there would be 
found, at present, in the English journeymen sufficient intelligence to print 
or produce the whole design equal to the French specimen.”’ 

‘* Did you ever obtain any assistance, by means of casts, from the better 
specimens of sculpture in the Museum or elsewhere ?—I should derive as- 
sistance from them if I had the opportunity, but I have not time.” 

** Would it be a great advantage to you to have the means of studying the 
drawing of birds from nature itself in the Museum, &c. ?—Yes, it would ; 
and it would be still an increased advantage if we were allowed access to it 
early in the day: I can avail myself of no advantage unless it is before 
breakfast. | 

** Now, with regard to the British Museum, supposing you could have 
access in the summer from six to eight, in order to design from any of the 
statues or friezes there, would or not that be a great advantage to you in your 
trade ?—It would; it might be a very great advantage. 

** You are so engaged throughout the day, that it would be an essential 
benefit to you to visit these galleries and places or public institutions in the 
morning and evening ?—Yes : morning or evening.” 


Having quoted a few questions and answers relative to the visitors 
to the Museum, and the objects legitimately contemplated by such 
institutions, we shall slightly glance at some of the defects, faulty 
arrangements, and absurdities which Sir Humphry Davy, or any 
other impartial and competent observer, must have perceived in the 
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entire system, any time prior to the alterations which have been 
effected in consequence of the public and parliamentary pressure 
commenced a few years back. 

To begin with the Library,—access to its stores was wont to be 
afforded, only from ten o’clock A.M. until four P.M. throughout 
the year, with vacations at four times, at certain holidays, amount- 
ing to a week each time, besides fast and thanksgiving days ; thus 
was the institution virtually shut against all persons who were 
busily engaged in professional and commercial pursuits. But since 
the House of Commons has entered upon its inquiry relative to the 
Museum, the Trustees have ordered that the hours for access, espe- 
cially during the summer months, be considerably extended, and the 
closed days fewer ; although the collections distinct from those in 
the library, are still open to the public only three days in the week. 

As to the supply of books, the deficiency as well as the negligence 
exhibited has all along been, and continues to be, extraordinary. 
(In no case by our remarks and complaints is there the slightest 
blame intended as regards the politeness, the alacrity, and the vigi- 
lance of the officers of the institution or their servants: it is the 
system alone that is bad, which nothing short of a radical reform of 
constitutional principles can properly mend.) There is, for ex- 
ample, a woeful want of both French and German works, including 
many of standard value in the republic of letters. Even of 
American books, productions in our language and by authors so 
nearly akin to us, we ourselves have experienced not a few severe 
disappointments. But what do our readers say to the notorious 
fact, that very many of our home-published’ productions, in the face 
too of provisions in the copyright act, according to which the Mu- 
seum is entitled to a copy of every new book, without payment, and 
compulsorily, are not to be found in the catalogue, are, in truth, not 
within the walls of the establishment ? We allude not to books 
published at a remote date, and which may be now out of print; 
but to recent publications. Neither do we include trashy and 
worthless works, which may very properly be sold and the price ap- 
plied to the purchase of what is valuable. But we mean such as 
men of research, of literary attainments, and having important ob- 
jects in view, may frequently wish to consult ; and which in after 
times may furnish interesting lights regarding the eras of our lite- 
rature, although the intrinsic information may be small. 

On a former occasion, when directing attention to some of the 
anomalous and absurd imperfections of the Museum, we dwelt at 
considerable length upon the state of the catalogues, and also the 
principles of their construction. We shall only now observe, that 
these important and indispensable guides, where there are 200,000 
volumes collected, will not enable the most diligent and laborious 
bibliopolist, even although he should expend years of research, to 
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discover what the library contains ; or should he overcome this dif- 
ficulty, will he know where that which it does contain is to be 
found. And yet many thousands of pounds of public money have 
been expended, utterly wasted we assert, in order to render perfect 
the catalogues, and to arrange their contents according to philoso- 
phical and intelligible principles. 

Our own experience has detected the several following annoy- 
ances and defects, which we simply mention: on some occasions 
when we have asked for a recently published work, which could not 
be supposed to have been overlooked by the Collector, we have 
been given to understand that it was in the hands of some officer 
in the establishment ; and there, it might be, it remained for such 
a length of time, that we have been led to believe that it was kept 
for private perusal. Again, when anxious to peruse some periodi- 
cal or leading Review, and often months after its publication, we 
have been told that the volume was not yet completed, or that it 
was at the binder’s. Now why should not each new number be 
speedily placed in the library ? and to meet the demand when the 
binder was at work, why not have duplicates? And again, the 
parliamentary papers of each session, instead of being placed in the 
Museum, at the time of their delivery to the libraries of Parlia- 
ment, are sometimes delayed for more than a year; while, instead, 
of the stamp-office copy of the current newspapers being found at 
the end of every quarter, a still longer period elapses than in the 
case of the parliamentary publications. Now, will it be said that 
these things are becoming in the great national treasury of litera- 
ture, science and art ? 

The other great departments in the Museum, as it was wont to 
be arranged, were those of national history and antiquities. Of 
these we shall only at present say that the arrangements are still 
more confused, there is still more huddling, than in the case either 
of the MSS., or the printed books; the classification is less at- 
tended to, and the nomenclature less systematic and modern. To 
this we must add that some most valuable collections have been 
lost to the nation at large, that of Mr. Gough, for example, the ce- 
lebrated antiquarian, whose topographical and historical rarities, 
prints and drawings, illustrative of Britain, were allowed to find 
their way to the Bodleian Library, when the whole and the unique 
collection could have been got by the Trustees of the Museum upon 
very reasonable and favourable terms. But Mr. Gough had ex- 
pressed a wish to be made one of the Trustees himself, and he was 
not a lord or of aristucratic eminence. 

~ We have for the most part been speaking of the Museum as it 
was prior to the alterations which have taken place since the report 
of the Resolutions of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry in 
1836. That the alterations for the better are considerable caunot 
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be denied; that they do not go to the root of the evils of the 
system of deliberative controul and executive management is still 
more manifestly true ; and that if ever the institution is to be 
brought to a pitch, and sustained in a manner worthy of this great 
country, it must be by the publie eye and the press urging on the 
work of reformation, so as to stimulate and invigorate the represen- 
tatives of the people in parliament, who have already been zealous 
prosecutors of inquiry, and the suggesters of enlarged and enlight- 
ened innovation. 

We must afford a glimpse of what has been achieved in the on- 
ward, although tardy and slow march. 

The Committee of Inquiry recommended a revision of the 
Museum establishment, in order to place it upon a scale more com- 
mensurate with, and better adapted to the present and future pros- 
pects of the institution. With regard to the Trustees, the filling 
up of vacancies, in the case of the elected, it was declared to be 
desirable, that the opportunity should be seized of chosing men 
eminent in literature, science, and art ; the resolution being in the 
terms which we in a previous page inserted. It was also distinctly 
resolved that ‘it be understood that any Trustee hereafter to be 
elected, not giving personal attendance at any of the meetings of the 
trustees, for a period exceeding twelve months, is expected to resign 
his trusteeship, or to assign such reasons for his absence as may 
be satisfactory to a general meeting of the Trustees.” With 
respect to the family trustees, as well as those ex-officio, no change 
as yet has been resolved upon. 

As to departmental organization, the Resolutions are important, 
and, according to the Minutes of the Trustees, the alterations 
in some instances commensurate. We here insert a few of the 
former :— 


“6. That the extension of the collections which has taken place, and the 
still greater extension which may be looked for, render a further division of 
departments necessary ; and that at the head of each department there be 
placed a keeper, who shall be responsible for the arrangement, proper con- 
dition and safe custody of the collection committed to his care. 

“7. That it is desirable that the heads of each department shall meet 
once in three months, for the purpose of consulting with reference to any 
matters of detail relating to the internal arrangements of the Museum, which 
they may desire jointly to submit to the trustees in writing. 

‘8. That whenever there may be a vacancy in the office of principal 
librarian, or in that of secretary, it is desirable that the distribution of the 
duties now discharged by those officers respectively, including the expendi- 
torship, be reconsidered, and that the office of secretary be not combined 
with the keepership of any department. 

‘14. That it be recommended to the trustees that every new accession 
to the Museum be forthwith registered in detail by the officer at the head 
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of the department, in a book to be kept for that purpose; and that each 
head of a department do make an annual report to the trustees of the acces- 
sions within the year, vouched by the signature of the principal librarian, 
of desiderata, and of the state and condition of his own department.” 


The department of natural history is now divided into three 
branches,—the mineralogical, zoological, and botanical: and the 
print-room is separated from the department of antiquities. As to 
the heads of each department meeting once in three months, re- 
commended in the seventh resolution, the trustees state that no 
forma] minute has as yet been made, but that the subject will be 
considered by the trustees when the new arrangements are more 
completely in operation. Very important benefits and alterations, 
we think, will naturally result from these quarterly meetings and 
interchanges of views. 

The Committee’s eleventh Resolution is as follows :— 


“11. That it is expedient that the trustees should revise the salaries of 
the establishment, with the view of ascertaining what increase may be 
required for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing resolutions, as 
well as of obtaining the whole time and services of the ablest men, inde- 
pendently of any remuneration from other sources; and that when such 
scale of salary shall have been fixed, it shall not be competent to any officer 
of the Museum paid thereunder to hold any other situation conferring emo- 
lument, or entailing duties.” 


From the minutes of the Trustees we quote some of the rates of 
salaries at present paid. 


“ That the salary of the principal librarian be fixed at 800/. a year. 

“ That the salary of the secretary be fixed at 700/. a year. 

‘‘That in order to dispatch the business which will hereafter devolve 
upon the secretary’s department, the secretary be provided with two clerks, 
three attendantsythe aid of the accountant and collector of books, and of 
the two superintendents of the reading-rooms, at such hours as these last- 
mentioned officers are not employed in the reading-rooms. 

‘* That the salary of the senior clerk be fixed at 140/. a year when first 
employed, 1601. after five years, and 180/. after ten years; that of the 
junior clerk 120/. when first employed, 140/. after five years’ service, and 
1601, after 10. 

‘‘ That the salaries of the three attendants be, the senior 85/. to 105/. a 
year, and the other two 65/. to 851. respectively, being the salaries now 
paid to the attendants of the first and second classes. 

‘That in future there should be two superintendents of the reading- 
rooms; the salary of the senior to be 150/. when first engaged, 175/. after 
five years’ service, and 200/. after 10; that of the junior, 120/., 140/. and 


160/. 
‘That an additional attendant be provided for the reading-rooms, and 


that his salary be 65/. to 85/. a year. 
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“ That after the 25th March next extra service of every kind be entirely 
abolished in the Museum. 

‘That all officers or others who shall be hereafter appointed, promoted 
or paid on the new scale of salaries, give six days’ service in each week, un- 
less a special engagement to a different effect should be made by a minute 
of a general meeting of the trustees. 

“ That in the department of MSS. there be a keeper, an assistant keeper, 
three assistants, and three attendants; and that for any special service 
which may be required supernumeraries be engaged, to be paid, wherever 
it is possible, by the extent of work done, and to cease to be employed as 
soon as that specific work is finished. | 

“That it be the duty of the four resident keepers of departments, each a 
week in rotation, to remain in the Museum until seven o'clock in the even- 
ing during the summer months, for the purpose of seeing that due order is 
observed, and of giving such directions as may be called for. 

That the salaries of the four senior resident keepers (that is, the keeper 
of the MSS., the keeper of the printed books, the keeper of the mineralogy 
or of the zoology, as either may be senior, and the keeper of the antiquities) 
be 6002. a year each. 

“That the salaries of the senior assistants be 400/. a year each, but with- 
out any allowance for a residence. 

“That in the departments of MSS. and of antiquities the salaries of the 
assistants, when first engaged, be 10s. a day for every day actually em- 
ployed, 12s. after two years’ service, 14s. after five years, and after 10 years 
210/. a year. 

“That in the departments of printed books and of natural history the 
salaries be 7s. 9s. and 11s. and 180/. a year.” 


There is a gradation in the length of the vacation granted to the 
officers. Some of the principal ones have official residences. 
Coming down to the lowest attendants, we find a goodly list that 
receive only 22 or 23s per week, and some merely according to the 
days or time that they are actually employed. ‘To the inferior 
classes no vacation is allowed, except on special application. 

Speaking generally, we think that the salaries of the principals 
are not too high considering the responsibility incurred, the duties 
to be performed, and the acquirements requisite ; while those of the 
lower classes are certainly too limited. 

As to catalogues the thirteenth resolution lays it down :— 


“13. That it is expedient that every exertion should be made to com- 
plete, within the shortest time consistent with the due execution of the work, 
fulland accurate catalogues of all the collections in the Museum, with a 
view to print and publish such portions of them as would hold out expecta- 
tions of even a partial sale.” 


Nothing important has yet been accomplished under this recom- 
mendation, in as far as printed books are concerned, unless as re- 
spects the alphabetical catalogue being more neatly interleaved, and 
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the transcripts more uniform and readable. But still there is no 
prospect of a general classed catalogue. In the manuscript depart- 
ment, considerable progress has been made in the business of cata- 
loguing. 

The fifteenth and last Resolution to which we shall at present 
invite notice runs thus :— 


** 15. That it be recommended to the trustees to take into consideration 
the best means of giving to the public a facility of obtaining casts from the 
statues, bronzes and coins, under competent superintendence, and at as low 
a price as possible.” 


Some moulds of marbles and of bronzes have been completed, or 
are in progress, conformably to the Committee’s recommendation ; 
but when, we should like to learn, are we to have what was pro- 
posed in 1836, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, (Spring Rice,) 
a School of Design attached to, and an integral branch of the 
national Museum for the encouragement of our arts and manufac- 
tures, and which should comprise models of invention, &c.? But 
we are approaching inquiries, speculations, and schemes which 
would conduct us far beyond our limits, and entice us to submit 
an outline of al] the alterations and improvements of which the 
national establishment may be susceptible. Upon two points 
which have been discussed with some heat, especially the one to be 
mentioned last, we have a word to utter. Some call loudly for the 
establishment of a reading room, to be open from six until eleven 
o’clock, p.m., for the benefit of numbers who cannot possibly avail 
themselves of the present facilities for study furnished by the 
Museum. Now, it only requires money and judicious arrange- 
ments in order to meet the demand. 

Secondly, Mr. Hume and others would have the institution to be 
opened for certain hours of every Sabbath. Our views upon this 
point are, that the proposal is startling to a vast proportion of the 
community ; and that although the measure would allow of, and 
induce numbers to spend the day far more innocently and intellect- 
ualy than they are in the habit of doing, yet it would be setting a 
most influential example, if not of immediate desecration, at least of 
secularization. A playhouse, and a classical, or historical, or even 
romantic drama, would be far preferable to the scenes of sensual 
gratification which multitudes indulge in on the Lord’s day; but 
would the morality of the nation at large be profitted thereby? We 
think not. Where would the thing end? We know not. 
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Arr. I1].—William Tell ; an historical Play, from the German of Schiller ; 
with Notes and Illustrations. By Witttam Peter, Ese. M. A. 
Cu. Cu. Oxford. London: Ridgway. 1839. 


In one of Mr. Peter’s numerous notes and illustrations of this no- 
table play, which are geographical, historical, and antiquarian by 
turns —sometimes also possessing the interest of facts collected by 
himself on the spot, he alludes to the writers by whom the authen- 
ticity of the popular accounts of Tell has been assailed. The first 
class of those who impugn the current traditions consists, he says, 
of the partizans of Austria; the second of what may be called the 
Originalty or Novelty-Hunters (“I think they call themselves 
philologists !””), men, who would rather than be deemed guilty of 
thinking as others do, run head-long into any wild or extravagant 
theory. 

The principal ground which the latter class occupies is, that a 
similar story is told in the Annals of Saxo Grammaticus of a Dane 
having in 965 performed the same exploit, with regard to the Apple, 
that is reported of the Swiss patriot. It would appear, however, 
that the Danish legend stands in the need of proof that it was cur- 
rent or in existence before 1486, one hundred and seventy-nine 
years after the alleged achievement of Tell. At all events our trans- 
lator is decidedly of opinion that the Swiss tradition is perfectly able 
to stand on its own footing, Ist, by its uninterrupted and consistent 
descent ; 2dly, by the many old German songs and romances in 
which Tell is pictured and celebrated ; 3dly, by the chronicles and 
narratives of various writers, from the 14th century down to the 
present day ; and 4thly, by ‘‘ the erection of three Chapels, (one of 
them—viz., at the Tell’s plat—in 1338, only 34 years after Tell’s 
death, and when there were 114 persons present in the Landsge- 
meinde of Uri, who had personally known him,) and the religious 
solemnities in which, for the last 450 years, his countrymen have 
never failed annually to commemorate his deeds, and to thank God 
for the prowess and triumph of his arm.” 

But whatever may be said of the authenticity of the history of 
Tell, the tradition in one sense, the most important sense after all, 
is by no means affected ; we refer to its embodiment of a sublime, 
yet definite, enlightened, and perfectly rational or philosophical 
patriotism,—its intelligible and sound theoretical principles as well 
as practical workings in the grand department of civil rights. The 
tradition also teaches us that it is a part of man’s unsophisticated 
nature to feel that he has a monarchy of his own, however limited in 
breadth when confined to earth, which reaches to heaven, and is 
undying, inalienable. 

We have prefixed these observations to our paper on Mr. Peter’s 
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translation of Schiller’s play, in order that we may the better test its 
merits as a historical, or, if you will, a traditional representation 
of pre-eminently important truths and sentiments; the noblest pur- 
pose which literature can contemplate being to send home to the 
heart, and fix there, that which is in its nature glorious and everlast- 
ing. According tothis standard then Schiller’s Tell is a most faith. 
ful and touching drama. It is truthful to an extraordinary extent 
in picturing rustic simplicity of manners, unsophisticated ideas of 
right and wrong, stern, or rather unflinching adherence to ancestral 
rights, and an enthusiastic love of country,—self-dependence in human 
affairs, uncalculating hospitality, and desire for social endearments ; 
the whole inspired, mellowed, and crowned by religion. When to 
all this we add that the Helvetic characteristics of scenery, senti- 
ment, events, and life, are forcibly and distinctly brought out, what 
higher praise can we bestow upon a historical play? It is quite 
clear, at least, that great dramatic power and artistic skill must be 
required in the achievement of a work which, in the compass of a 
piece of the kind, can accomplish so much as we have now pronounced 
relative to the knowledge of human nature and historical episode. 
There is also much of vigorous and lofty poetry in the piece, most 
appropriately employed to clothe profound and earnest thought. 
But no doubt, and even in the parts which to the English reader 
may appear tame, prosaic, and wire-drawn, much of the charm which 
at once commanded success on the German stage lies in the minute, 
life-like, and home-speaking views of the Switzer’s existence and 
country, which the poet intently contemplated, intensely sympathiz- 
ing all the while. 

Before presenting specimens of the piece in Mr. Peter’s version, 
notice must be taken of the poet’s conception and representation of 
his hero’s history and character; and this will be best done by 
quoting a passage from the Edinburgh Review. 

It is known that the subject was suggested to Schiller by his 
friend Goethe, who, after a tour through the Forest-Cantons in 
1797, had intended to make it the theme of an Epic poom ; his 
conception of Tell’s character appearing to have been that which is 
adopted in the play. The reviewer says, ‘‘ With the exception of 
Schiller, all dramatists, who have attempted the theme, paint him 
too much as a sentimental reformer. But Goethe saw that the 
true dramatic capability of the character lay in his simplicity both 
of feeling and expression ; in representing him, as he was, a rude 
dweller among the mountains, leading a life of Jabour and never 
thinking of political freedom or slavery, until oppression penetrated 
to his own fire-side, and even then, only anxious at first to escape 
the evil as best he might, till, step by step, he is led on to the death 
of Gessler, as the only means of preserving his own existence and 
that of his family. And thus, tov, Schiller has represented him, as 
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a man of iron nerves, with all the homeliness of an Alpine Shep- 
herd,—an affectionate father and husband,—a being, naturally of a 
soft and gentle heart—who, even when driven at last to the death 
of his enemy, and watching, from his rocky cover, that enemy’s 
advance along the lonely valley, shudders at the prospect that his 
hands, which have hitherto only been dyed with the blood of the 
Chamois, are now to be steeped in that of his fellow-men.” 

We shall now enable our readers to perceive how the poet has deli- 
neated Tell in a few of the more important situations of the drama ; 
and afterwards some words must be bestowed upon the translation. 

At the commencement of the first Act a highly descriptive as 
well as dramatic scene occurs. We are at once transported to the 
Lake of the Forest-Cantons. A dreadful storm approaches, when 
Fisherman, Herdsman, and Hunter, each look to his own safety, 
and have each his own prognostics to quote. Here is a small 
sample :— 


** Ruodi | to the Boy in the boat). 

Bestir thee, Lad !—In with the boat !—The grey 
Old Vale-king comes; the hollow glacier moans ; 
Stern Mytenstein has donn’d his hood, and cold 
From out yon Weatherloch the breezes blow. 
—The storm will be upon us ere we think it. 

Kuoni.—’T will soon be rain. I know it by my Sheep, 
They feed so greedily ; and see, how Watcher 
Is scratching up the dust! 

Werni.— Along the lake 
The Fish are springing, and the Water- hen 
Dives deep below. A thunder-storm is nigh.” 


A tumult of human emotions intermingles :— 


* Conrad Baumgarten (rushing in breathless |. 
A boat! for God’s sake, Ferryman, your boat ! 
Ruodi.—What, now? Where in such haste— 
Baumgarten.— Off with the boat, 
You rescue me from death! Quick, set me over. 
Kuoni.—Why, man, what ails thee ? 
Werni.— Who are thy Pursucrs ? 
Baumgarten [to the Fisherman). 
Haste, haste ; they are already at my heels! 
The Landgrave’s horsemen are close after me ; 
I am a dead man, if they once o’ertake me.” 


Kuodi, the fisherman, has no mind to peril his life upon the 
Lake in such a tempest,—and sensibly enough explains and forti- 


fies his reasons. But,— 
o 2 
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‘** Kuoni.—See, who comes hither ? 
Werni.— It is Tell of Biirglen. 
Enter Tell with his cross-bow. 
Tell.—Who is the man imploring here for help ? 
Kuoni.—’T is an Alzellen man, who, in defence 
Of his Wife’s honour, hath slain Wolfenschiessen, 
The Cesar’s Bailiff—him, who dwelt at Rotzberg— 
The Landgrave’s horse press close upon his heels. 
He wants a passage over, but the Ferryman, 
Appall’d at the loud tempest, will not venture. | 
Ruodi.—There’s Tell—he knows to handle oar and rudder— | 
Let him say, if a passage may be ventur’d. 
[Loud peals of thunder—and the lake roaring}. 
What! shall I rush into the jaws of hell ? 
That none but fools would venture— 
Tell.— The brave man 
Prizes his fellow’s safety as his own ; 
Self is the last, least thought of noble minds. 
—Man, trust in God, and succour the opprest.— 
Ruodi.—Nothing’s so easy as advice from those, 
Who hazard nought in giving it! Here lies 
The boat, and yonder roars the Lake— 
Tell.— The Lake— 
It may have pity, but the Landgrave will not! 
—Come, Boatman, venture— 
Kuoni and Werni.— Save him, save him, save him! 
Ruodi.—Were it my Brother, or mine own dear Child, 
It could not be. This is St. Simon’s day— 
There raves the Lake, and will have its oblation. 
Tell.—Peace—peace—This is no time for idle talk ; 
The moments press, the man must be assisted. 
—Say, Boatman, wilt thou take him ?— 
Ruodi.— No, not I! 
Tell.—In God’s name then give me the boat! with this 
Weak arm, will I, at least, attempt to save him. 
Kuoni.—Hah, noble Tell! 
Werni.— That’s like a Fellow-hunter ! 
Baumgarten.—Thou art mine Angel, my Preserver, Tell ! 
Tell.—I may redeem thee from the Tyrant’s power ! 
To save thee from the storm a mightier arm 
Than mine must interpose ; yet better ’twere 
To fall into God’s hand, than Man’s—Should Casualty 
Betide me—Herdsman, bear a word of Comfort 
To my poor Wife—tell her, I’ve done what I | 
Could not leave undone—[ Springs into the boat |.” 





As oppression grows more wanton the Switzers are driven to 
meditate the deeper on means of self-defence. But Tell still 
says :— 








oe 
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‘Our wisest acts 
In times like these, are silence and submission ;” 


adding, in answer to those who have hotter spirits, or who are 
smarting under direct acts of tyranny, that ‘‘ the strong man is 
strongest when alone.” 


 Stauffacher.—Alas ! And cannot we then count on Tell ? 
Opprest, despairing, in defence of all 
That man holds dearest, shall the Fatherland 
Call for Tell’s arm, and call for it in vain ? 
Tell [ giving him his hand}. 
Tell draws the lost lamb from the precipice ; 
And think’st thou he’d abandon his dear friends ? 
. Yet still—whate’er ye do—omit me from 
Your councils; I’m no man of words, I deal not 
In long deliberation and debate.-— 
But when you have resolv’d on your straight course, 
And stand prepar’d for action—call on Tell— 
And Tell will not be wanting in his duty.” 


A confederacy is formed on the part of the patriots, in which, 
however, Tell takes no active hand ; not even joining in the coun- 
cils of the leaders. Still, although for a moment we leave the hero 
out of sight, the following note will be read with deep interest : 


remarks Mr. Peter,— 


“ There is nothing in all History more touching or sublime than the con- 
duct of these excellent Men and true Patriots. Their Moderation and the 
absence of everything like a spirit of selfish aggrandizement or revenge 
from their whole proceedings—accompanied as these were by the generous 
determination to hand down to Posterity, at whatever price, the liberties 
which they had inherited from their Fathers—have left a lesson and an 
example to the patriot and oppressed of all Countries and Ages. 

“On the night of the 17th of November, 1307 (say all the Chroni- 
clers and Historians of these Times) WERNER STAUFFACHER of Schwytz, 
Walter Furst of Uri, and Arnold an der Halden, commonly called Melch- 
thal, of Unterwalden, repaired to the Meadow of Rutli; each bringing with 
him ten determined Men of his own Canton—Men, to whom the Freedom 
of their Fatherland was everything, and their own lives, in comparison with 
it, nothing. Here, with beating hearts, and united by the perils of the 
Time in strictest league, these Thirty-three brave Men gave each other 
their brotherly hands, engaging ‘ to live and die for the rights of an inno- 
cent and oppressed People ; to undertake and execute everything in con- 
cert ; to defend their own franchises without trespassing on those of others ; 
to respect the property, and not to shed—further than might be necessary 
in self-defence—the blood, even of their most cruel oppressors ; but to put 
down all tyranny and unjust power, and to preserve unimpaired to Posterity 
the liberties which they had themselves received from their Forefathers.’— 
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Engaging in these holy resolutions, and elevated by a consciousness that on 
the success of their enterprize, depended the Destiny—the happiness or 
misery—of Generations unborn, the three Leaders advanced into the midst 
of the Circle, and, with hands uplifted towards Heaven, swore in the name 
of that God, who had created both King and Peasant from the same com- 
mon clay and with the same inalienable Rights, to be true to their Engage. 
ments and to defend their liberties, like Men.—Their thirty Comrades— 
each raising his right hand—took the same solemn Oath.—Having delibe- 
rated on and arranged their plan of proceeding, they then separated, quietly 
returning to their respective Valleys, and wintering their Flocks and 
Herds.” 


Oppression takes rapid strides ; the patriots are goaded on ; and 
each hearth is in jeopardy. Let us therefore have a domestic 
scene,— 


** The Court before Teill’s house—Tell with a Carpenter's Axe—Hedwige, his 
Wife, engaged in her domestic duties—Walter and William, their Chit- 
dren, playing with a little Cross-Bow.— 

Walter [ sings}. 

O’er Mountain and Valley— 
Abroad with the Day— 

We bold Hunters sally 
In quest of our prey. 

Wave, Eagle, thy pinion, 
Supreme in the Air! 

But what Earth-King’s dominion 
With ours can compare ? 

Far as Cross-Bow can carry, 
As Arrow can fly, 

Wild and Tame are our Quarry 
Of Lake, Land, and Sky. 
[Runs bounding to his Father. | 


The String is broken; Mend it for me, Father. 
Tell.—Not I.—A true-born Archer helps himself. 
[ The Boys retire. } 
Hedwige.—The Boys begin betimes. 
Tell.— Whatever art, 
We would excell in, must be practis’d early. 
Hedwige.—Ah! Would to God, they never, never learn’d it. 
Tell.— Boys must learn everything. Whoe’er would win 
His way through life—Whoe’er would stand secure 
From arms of others—needs should know the use 
Of arms himself. 
Hedwige.— Alas! once skill’d in shooting, 
The Boys will never rest in peace at home. 
‘ell.— But rove the Hills as I do!—Well, I own, 
That Nature never form’d me for a Herdsman— 
I can’t sit still; I must be following something. 
—To me there’s no enjoyment like the Chase. 
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Hedwige.—And think’st thou nothing of thy Wife—of Her, 
Who waits at home, in anguish, thy return ?— 
I shudder, when they tell me of thy risks. 
Thou never leav’st me but my Heart grows cold 
And shrinks, as though each Farewell were the last— 
I see thee, midst the frozen Wilderness, 
Missing, perchance, thy leap o’er some dark Gulf, 
Or whirl’d down headlong with the struggling Chamois ; 
I see the Avalanche close o’er thy head 
The treacherous Ice give way beneath thy feet,— 
And thee—the Victim of a living Grave! 
Death, in a thousand varying shapes, way-lays 
The Alpine Hunter.—’T is a neck-hazardous 
And fearful trade, and leads but to destruction. 
Tell.—He, who will tranquilly look round him, trusting 
To God, and to those powers which God hath given him, 
May guard himself from almost every danger. 
These Mountains have no terrors for their Children. 
[ Having finished his work he puts by the Axe. | 
Well now, this Door may serve another twelvemonth, 
An Axe at hand oft saves the Carpenter. [| Takes up his Hat. ] 
Hedwige.—Where are you going? 
Tell.— To Altdorf—to your Father’s. 
Hedwige.—Now are n’t you bent on something hazardous ? 
Confess it to me. 
Tell.— What should make you think so ? 
Hedwige.—There is some plot against the Governor— 
"T was plann’d last night at Rutli—Yes, I know it, 
And thou art one of the Confederacy. 
Teil.—I was not at the Rutli; yet, if call’d for, 
This Arm shall not be wanting in the Cause. 
Hedwige.—Where there is danger, they ’ll be sure to call thee ; 
The hardest Post, as usual, will be thine. 
Tell.—Each must be task’d according to his powers. 
Hedwige.—In the late Storm, who, but thyself, had ventur’d 
Across the Lake with the Alzellen Man ? 
It is a mercy that you both escap’d— 
Thou should’st know better what thy Life is worth 
Should’st think sometimes of thy poor Wife and Children. 
Tell.— Dear Wife, it was because I thought of mine— 
That I restor’d a House-Father to his— 
It was because I thought of you, I did it. 
Hedwige.—To embark in such a Storm! It might be call’d 
Tempting, not trusting in, God’s providence. 
‘ell.—Who thinks too much, will but accomplish little. 
Hedwige.—Yes, thou art good and kind, and helpest all ! 
But, in like danger, who'd do thee like service ? 
Zell.—God grant, I ne’er may stand in need of it. 
[ Takes up his Cross-Bow. | 
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Hedwige.—What would’st thou with thy Bow? Tell, leave it 
Tell.—I would, as lief, be without hands, as Cross-bow. [here. 
[ The Boys return. | 
Walter.—Where are you going: Father? 
Tell._— To thy Grand-Sire’s— 
To Altdorf—Wilt thou with me ? 


Walter.— Oh! yes, Father.” 


The father and son lighten their journey with pleasing and in- 
structive discourse,— 


** Walter.—Are there Lands without Mountains, Father ? 
Tell.— Yes !— 

Descending from these heights, and following still 

The River’s onward course, we reach at length 

A level country, where the Torrent’s roar, 

Leaping from rock to rock, and wild to leave 

Its Mountain prison, is no longer heard ; 

But Rivers, broad and deep, through smiling plains 

Roll on, in tranquil grandeur, to the Ocean. 

There the whole face of Heaven is open to us ; 

There teems the Soil with more abundant grain, 

And all is as a Garden to behold. 
Walter.—Why do n’t we quickly seek out that fair Land, 

Instead of vexing and o’ertoiling here ? 
Tell.—The Land is bright and lovely as its Skies, 

But those, who cultivate, cannot enjoy it. 
Walter.—Live they not free on their own heritage, 

As thou dost, Father? 
Tell.— No—The Country round 

Belongs all to the Bishop and the King. 
Walter.—Dare they not hunt, as we do, in the Forests ? 
Tell.—Wild Animals, whether of foot or wing, 

All are the Lords ! 
Walter.— And can’t they fish the Stream ? [reign’s. 
Tell.—The Stream, the Wood, the Plain, are all the Sove- 
Walter.—Who is this King, of whom they ’re so afraid! 
Tell.—He is the one, who fosters and protects them. 
Walter.—Can they not foster and protect themselves ? 
Tell.— There Neighbour dares not trust e’en Neighbour— 
Walter.— Father ! 

I should want breathing-room in such a Land. 

No; let me rather dwell beneath the Avalanches. 
Tell.—Thou ’rt right, my Boy : No Icebergs at thy back 

Are half so dangerous as evil Men. [They are passing on. |” 





This isin wholesome and Switzer style; but there is a pressing 


call for spirits thus bred. Tell and his boy have passed the Hat 
without regarding it :— | 
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“* Gessler.—Tell |—Dost thou so contemn thine Emperor 
And me, thine Emperor’s Representative, 
As to refuse all reverence to the Hat, 
Which I set up in test of your obedience ? 
—Thine evil Disposition is too manifest. 

Tell.—Pardon, dread Lord! It was through inadvertence, 
And not contempt of your authority, 
That this has happen’d. Were I cautious and 
Discreet, my Name would not be Tell; I ask 
For grace ; the Error shall not happen more. 

Gessler [after a dead silence}. 
They say, thou art a Master of the Cross-Bow— 
Thine Arrow never misses— 

‘alter.— That is true, Sir! 

My Father, at an hundred paces’ distance, 
Can cleave an Apple from the Tree.— 


Gessler.— Is that 
Thy Boy, Tell? 

Tell.— Yes, Sir. 

Gessler.— Hast thou any more ? 

Tell.—One Boy at home. 

Gessler.— And which is dearest to thee ? 


Tell.—They ’re both mine own, mine equally, dear Children. 
Gessler.—Now, since thou ’rt such a Master of the Cross-bow 
And, at an hundred paces, can’st bring down 
An Apple from the Tree, thou shalt display 
Thy talent before me: Come, take thy bow 
—lI see, it is already in thy hand— 
And shoot an Apple from thy Youngling’s head. 
But heed thee well; for if, at the first shot, 
Thou hitt’st it not, thy Head shall be the forfeit. 
[ All give signs of horror. | 
Tell.—O, what a monstrous thing dost thou require ! 
Of me—J—aim an Arrow at the head 
Of my dear Child !—No, Sir, thou canst not mean it. 
—Such thing was ne’er exacted of a Father! 
Gessler.—The Apple thou shalt shoot from thy Son’s head— 
It shall be so—I will it—I command it. 
Tell.—Aim at the cherish’d head of mine own Child— 
I’d sooner perish— 
Gessler.— Thou shalt shoot or perish— 
Ay, instantly—and thy Son perish with thee.— 
Tell.—Shall I become the Murderer of my Boy ?— 
You have no Children, Sir ; you never knew 
The tender throbbings of a Father’s heart. 
Gessler.—Hah ! thou ’rt become, all of a sudden, wise— 
They told me, that, thou wert a Dreamer—one, 
That lov’d the marvellous—one quite unlike 
All other Folks—Well, here is an exploit 
Reserv’d for thee, and worthy of thine arm. 
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Gessler [pointing to the Boy |. 

Bind him to yonder Linden Tree. 

Walter Tell.— Bind me! 

No, I will not be bound ; I’ll kick and struggle. 

But leave me free, and I'll not stir a breath ; 

I’ll stand as still and quiet as a Lamb. [eyes 
Rudolph der Harras.—Consent, at least, to let them bind your 
Walter Tell—Why bind my eyes? Think you I am afraid of 

An Arrow from my Father’s hand ?—I’ll wait it, 

Nor even wink an eye at its approach.— 

—Come, Father, show how good a Shot thou art, 

The Governor believes it not ; He hopes 

He shall destroy us ; Frustrate his ill wishes ; 

Let fly thine Arrow and obtain the prize. 

(The Boy goes to the Linden Tree and has the Apple placed on his 

head. \” 


Our last extract from this noble drama, and perfect picture of 
Heivetic nature and life, is a beautiful translation of a monologue 
that crowns the development of Tell’s character—circumstances 
over which he had no controul having carried him to the climax of 
resolution and achievement :— 


* Enter Tell with his Cross-bow. 

Here, through this hollow Way, must he descend ; 
There is no other Road that leads to Kussnacht— 
Here will I do it—The site ’s favourable. 
Yon Elder-Bush will shadow me; from thence 
My Shaft may reach him; while the narrowness 
Of the way will be a check to my Pursuers. 
Make thine account with Heaven, Lord Governor! 
Thou must away ; thy Hour is nigh-run down. 
I liv’d in peace and harmlessness—My Bow 
Was never bent but at the Forest-Prey: 
My thoughts were innocent of human Blood— 
But thou hast scar’d me from my peace; hast turn’d 
My milk of kindness into Dragon’s gall 
And poison ; thou hast reconcil’d me 
To deeds, which erst my Soul had shrunk to think of. 
—He, who has shot at his Child's head, will reck 
But little for the heart’s-blood of his Foe. 

My Children, the dear innocents—my fond 
And faithful Wife—I must protect them—Yes, 
I will protect them, Tyrant, from thy fury ! 
Even whilst I drew the Bowstring-—whilst my Hand 
Yet trembled—whilst, with fiendish, fell delight, 
Thou drov’st me on to aim at mine own Child— 
Whilst powerless, weeping, I fell down before thee, 
Even then I swore—and God hath heard the cath— 
—Within my deepest soul, with fearful oath, 
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I swore that, my next Shot should be thy Heart— 
What, in the hellish anguish of the moment, 
I vowed to Heaven, is now a sacred Debt; 
And I will pay it.— 
Thou art my Master and the Czsar’s Governor, 
Yet not the Cesar sanctions deeds like thine. 
He sent thee here to administer the Law— 
Strict Law, severest Justice—for he ’s angry— 
But not to violate and tread down both ; 
Not to give licence to thy murderous lusts, 
And with impunity to scourge thy kind : 
There lives a God to punish and avenge. 
Welcome, thou Harbinger of bitter pains, 
My dearest Treasure now, mine only Hope— 
I’ll find thee soon an object, which, howe’er 
Impenetrable to my prayers and anguish, 
Will not resist thy stronger argument— 
And thou, my trusty Bowstring, that so oft 
Hast serv’d thy Master in his joyous Sports, 
Forsake me not in this dread hour of Earnest! 
Hold firm, my tried and faithful, that so oft 
Hast Wing’d mine arrow to its flying Prey— 
Stand firm and true but this once more—Let not 
My Shaft escape thee with impunity ; 
I have no second to supply its loss. 
[ Travellers pass over the Scene. | 
Here, where the Traveller takes his short repose, 
(No home or other place of rest is near) 
Upon this rocky bench I ’ll set me down. 
Here, from all Quarters, are they passing—Each 
Too busy in himself to think of others— 
The care-worn Merchant, and the light-girt Pilgrim, 
The pious Monk, and the laborious Hind, 
The gloomy Robber, and the blithe Musician, 
The Carrier, with his heavy-laden Beast, 
Rich from far Lands—Each passeth by, intent 
On his own business—and Mine is Murder! 
[ Sits down on the Rock. | 
Till now, the Father never went from home, 
But Joy, such Joy ! awaited his return. 
He always brought back something for his Children, 
Some Alpine Flower, rare Bird, or precious Fossil, 
Such as the Wanderer finds by Stream and Mountain— 
—Alas! how different his Employment now ! 
He sits by the wild way with thoughts of death ; 
’"T is his Foe’s life for which he lies in wait.— 
And yet, dear Children, he but thinks of you 
Even now ;—’tis to preserve your lives, ’tis to 
Save your sweet innocence from wrong and danger, 
He now sends forth his bolt at the Destroyer. ([ises. | 
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—Well, I am watching for a noble Quarry— 
No toil the Hunter grudges—heedless still 
Of pain or death, he roves the wintry Wild, 
Springs hazardous from rock to rock, climbs up 
The Ice-walls, clings to them in his own blood, 
And all—all to hunt down a poor, weak, timid Creature.— 
But here ’s a prize of costlier, prouder worth, 
The heart’s-blood of the Foe, that would destroy me. 
[Lively Music first heard at a distance and then gradually 
nearer. | 
All my life long have I been us’d to shooting ; 
The Bow I ’ve handled from my earliest youth ; 
Oft have I hit the Bull’s eye, and borne home 
Full many a prize from pleasant Shooting Matches— 
But I will make a Master-Shot to-day, 
And bear off the best prize in all the Mountains. 
[4 Wedding passes over the Scene and up through the hollow Way 
— Tell contemplates it in silence, leaning upon his Bow.]” 


We have called the translation of the monologue beautiful ; and 
it is nearly as faithful as it is fine. Indeed Mr. Peter has through- 
out proved that he is not merely a ripe German scholar, but that 
he is thoroughly imbued with Switzer-sentiments and annals, and 
with the poet’s conceptions. In some instances, however, he has 
evinced the same sort of liberties in his version which characterises 
English translations in general: that is, a tampering with the ori- 
ginal,—suppressing or paraphrasing, just as it suited his ideas in 
the given circumstances, as to idea and embellishment. 

It is admitted that the work deserves to rank among the most 
successful attempts at metrical translations from the German into 
the English tongue ; especially when one considers the general prac- 
tice on the part of our countrymen, who make a study of ancient or 
foreign languages. And here there is room for some observations 
relative to English notions as compared with those of German 
scholars and critics, relative to what translations ought to be, 
whether in prose or verse. 

The English translator for the most part strives to embody the 
spirit and the sense of his original ; whilst the German pays much 
more attention to the exact words and arrangement of the original. 
Now, it is quite evident that there may be error in both ways ; that 
is to say, that both may prove exceedingly unfaithful to his author. 

When the English translator seeks to improve his author, by the 
omission of ideas which he in his own person does not think good or 
suitable; or adds adornment and thoughts which are altogether new, 
giving, it may be, a more English character, and thereby also show- 
ing himself, in the case of verse for example, a metricist and poet, as 
well as a scholar, he trangresses the due limits of his office. On 
the other hand, when the German translator strives as much as 
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the opportunity admits of to render word for word, and to preserve 
the foreign character of the original, he places his highest glory in 
having overcome happily the difficulties of language therein occur- 
ring ; and therefore can only be called an expert philologist. His 
translation may be literally correct, and yet not only dry, but not true ; 
not that which the poet exactly meant, or would have said, had the 
vehicle he used been the translator’s language; in short it may 
neither convey a proper and adequate idea or copy of what passed in 
the original author’s mind, nor afford a distinct image of what he 
pictured clearly. The fact is, that a translation should be such that 
he who knows not a word of the original may become master of 
what that original contains, which requires not only an intimate 
acquaintance on the part of the translator with the meaning of his 
author’s words, but with the idiom of his author’s language, and the 
cast of his author’s mind. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
mother-tongue of the translator must be so much at his finger ends, 
so glibly upon his tongue, that he can make the best use of its ut- 
most flexibility; while his store-house of terms, epithets, and 
phrases, must be large and copious ; otherwise there will be stiff- 
ness and poverty, in spite of idiomatic familiarity and congenial 
feelings. From what has been said it would appear not only that 
the English must be able to boast of highly poetic translations, 
while those by the Germans are more scholarly ; but that there is a 
medium between the extreme uses of imagination and philology, 
between freeness and literality to be observed, at which both should 
cordially unite. 

The history of the literature of each of the two countries does in 
some measure account for the differences now noticed. Eminent 
poets took the lead in England in the work of translating poetry ; 
whereas in Germany—learned men, no way distinguished as sons 
of the muses, appear very frequently to have undertaken the task. 
In the one nation the translation era was that in which poetry was 
in vogue; in the other when criticism and philology have been in 
the ascendant. 

Again, there seems to cling to the English a more definite 
nationality, so as to mould every thing, be it even imported literary 
commodities, to its own taste; whereas the Germans would appear 
more compliant and ready to fall into foreign peculiarities; more 
susceptible in the way of apprehension and adoption. 

We cannot say how far the well-informed reader will go along 
with us in the above views; but, to come to Mr. Peter’s transla- 
tion, we think it must be accorded that it keeps discreetly, as a 
whole and generally, between the extremities we have endeavoured 
to mark. It has much of the natural and captivating tone of the 
original ; it is manly, vigorous, and untinselled. But sometimes 
there are false adornments and unnecessary liberties ; or, at least, 
what is not true to Schiller. The following have been pointed out 
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to us as instances of attempts, here of purification, there of amplifi- 
cation. 

Inthe specimen from the play which we first extracted Werni 
says, ‘The fish spring and the water-hen dives under ;” which 
Mr. Peter thus disadvantageously alters,— 


** Along the lake 
The fish are springing, and the water-hen 
Dives deep below.” 


Further on it is,— 


** Werni.—There’s blood upon thy garments ! 
Baumgarten.— ’T is the Bailiff’s— 

The Cesar’s Bailiff’s—his—who dwelt at Rotzberg— 
Kuoni.—What, Wolfenschiessen’s ! Is it he pursues thee ? 
Baumgarten.—He'll not pursue me farther ; I have slain him. 


All | starting back |. The Lord be merciful! What hast thou 
[done ?”’ 


Why does the translator here make Baumgarten, at the very 
beginning, declare that the blood with which his clothes are stained 
is Wolfenschiessen’s ; whilst Schiller only puts into his mouth the 
words— 


‘The Emperor’s Bailiff who dwelt on 
Rotzberg.”’ 


One wonders in the translation at the hearers being first asto- 
nished at the deed, when it is again narrated by Baumgarten. 

The whole of Baumgarten’s account of the Bailiff’s wickedness,— 
‘¢ T had felled wood in the forest,”’ &c. &c. &c., the translator leaves 
out, perhaps because he thought it indecent. Yet one does not see 
how, without this detail, Werni can answer Baumgarten and say,— 


** Thou hast done well ; who shall arraign the deed ?” 


Tell coming up tries to persuade the ferryman to transport the 
fugitive over the Lake, and says—‘‘ The brave man thinks of his 
own safety last ; trust in God and save the opprest.” But Mr. 
Peter has it,— 

“ The brave man 
Prizes his fellows’ safety as his own ; 
Self is the last, least thought of noble minds. 
—Man, trust in God, and succour the opprest.” 


So much for the liberties to be detected in the first scene of the 
first Act. A similar scrutiny, of course, would discover not a few 
freedoms of a kindred description before we reached the end of the 
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fifth Act. And here, we are reminded, that this is perhaps the only 
tragedy in any language that has been improved by the omission of 
the fifth Act; for “ however just and ingenious,” as Mr. Peter 
observes, “the contrast which is presented between the characters 
of Tell and John the Parricide, and the motives by which they were 
respectively instigated to the death of their enemies, the introduction 
of the latter can only serve to divert the attention and interest of 
the spectator from the principal catastrophe, which terminates with 
the death of Gessler and the deliverance of Switzerland.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Peter, who appears to have spent a 
good deal of his time in Germany, (the translation before us was 
printed at Heidelberg,) who has literary habits, and who is the 
author of several works, while others are promised, will give to the 
world some more of Schiller’s dramas, several of them, we believe, 
having never yet appeared in an English garb. Judging from the 
specimen before us, we should say that the labour to him could not 
be great. At any rate it would be a labour of love; and it could 
not possibly be badly done. 





Art. IV. 
1. Narrative of the Campaign of the Army of the Indus, in Sind and Kau- 
bool, in 1838-9. By R. H. Kennepy, M.D. 2 vols. Bentley. 
2. Narrative of the War in Affghanistan, in 1838-9. By Cart. Henry 
Havetock. Colburn. 


ENGLAND has her hands pretty full at this moment of the affairs 
of the East, and every day seems to add to the pressure of mena- 
cing events. We have only a few hours before tracing these lines 
learned that the Sultan has announced to the Pasha of Egypt the 
terms which the four powers have ordered him to offer, and that 
the Pasha has rejected them ; the policy of England in consequence 
being, as is given out by ministerial journals, to blockade the Syrian 
and Egyptian coasts. It is said too that Mehemet Ali will avoid 
all aggressive acts, but is determined to repel force by force. 
Further eastward, China is occupying unprecedented attention ; or 
if we alight upon the immediate boundaries of our Indian empire, do 
we find the signs of stability in the Punjab, or even in Affghanis- 
tan, flattering and stable? In fact,in many and the most formid- 
able quarters, it looks as if a spark, or the most trivial misunder- 
standing, would throw the whole world, wherever civilization has 
made considerable progress, into the flames of fell warfare; to be 
aggravated by many exaggerations, or fancied insults. But we 
must not be prophetic of evil; and will therefore turn to notice 
some things that will minister to our national confidence. 

Of the two works before us, that of the man of medicine has the 
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better ofthe gallant Captain’s, but not in every respect. The Doc- 
tor is somewhat earlier in the publishing field, although the other 
had recourse to a sort of stratagy, with the view of stealing a march 
upon his companions; for he tells us that he had the sheets set up 
in Serampore, transmitting them overland to England, that the 
least possible delay might occur to their appearance ; yet after all he 
has been forestalled by others who were engaged in the campaign, 
and by Captain Havelock amongst the rest ; and this too in spite 
of Mr. Colburn dispensing with the plans and other illustrations 
that were to accompany the letter-press. Again, the Doctor beats 
the man of war as a Jitterateur; he has more artistic skill, and 
strikes at a higher sphere of thought and opinion than his competi- 
tor,—for instead of being a straight-forward narrative, or sketches 
of what he witnessed, or was closely conversant with, which are the 
soldier-like features of the Captain’s volume, we have ambitious 
criticisms of policy and elaborate speculations concerning the 
future; blame pretty largely seasoning the measures adopted as 
regards time, method, and extent. We are not in a condition to 
pronounce any very positive judgment of the justness of his stric- 
tures, especially as their accuracy and sagacity remain to be tested ; 
but we must call his tone repulsive rather than otherwise, for it fre- 
quently approaches to censoriousness. Certainly he writes as a dis- 
contented and disappointed man. But the Captain is all good 
humour, plain, aud composed ; and if not so acute, so clever at the 
pen, or so confident of power, he certainly carries the reader more 
pleasantly along, than does the other with his severe strictures. 

The more notable exploits performed in the course of the cam- 
paign are now so familiar tothe public that we shall avoid any repe- 
tition of them; and confine ourselves to such incidental notices, 
anecdotes, or personal reminiscences, as will be entertaining, or 
which may shed some light upon important relations in the East; 
nor in this latter way, can we make a better beginning than by quo- 
ting some information concerning the far-rolling Indus, for the 
steam-navigation of which a company has been formed; an under- 
taking resolved on after extremely contradictory views concerning 
its practicability have been maintained; one party asserting that the 
mouths of the river, from their shallowness and continually shifting 
sand banks, interpose a barrier to regular entrance, another making 
quite an opposite representation. Dr. Kennedy adheres to an inter- 
mediate opinion ; for while admitting that the mouths are dangerous, 
he thinks that artificial means may be used successfully to neutral- 
ize in a great degree the unstableness of the banks, and the reefs of 
sand. We now quote what he says of certain depéts that might 
be established on the river :— 


* Dépéts of stores and well-equipped detachments at Kurachy, and Suk- 
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kur, and Dera Ishmael Khan, will not only place the navigation of the 
whole river in perfect security, but form an invincible barrier to an invading 
army from the west; not that the Indus is to be relied on as ‘ a wet 
ditch, fullof water,’ like the moat of Ghizni; but as a canal for the easy 
and cheap conveyance of heavy ordnance and ammunition, and other mili- 
tary stores, to the scene of action, where an invading army would find a 
well-equipped artillery, which no expenditure could enable them, under 
any circumstances, to meet upon anything like terms of equality. Too 
vreat a value cannot possibly be placed on the possession of the harbour of 
iiurachy, whether as a military and naval station, or in a political and com- 
mereial view : and everything that our government can do, should be done 
without delay, to improve and strengthen it. It is the key of Sind and 
the Indus, and of the approaches, either military or commercial, to Cen- 
tral Asia. A lighthouse on the headland of Manoora, and a pier on the 
piles at the landing-place, are the first desiderata. The second and third 
will be the improvement of the Garra Creek, and a canal to reunite it to 
the Indus, to make Kurachy what it was inthe days of Alexander, on the 
western outlet of the Indus. We may now, at least, hope that the noble 
canal of this immense river is open for twelve hundred miles, to the rich 
regions of the Punzaub and Kaubool, and that the port of Bombay may 
become the emporium of an important traffic, conveyed along its waters, 
not inferior eventually to what Calcutta now receives from the Ganges. 
The opening of the navigation of the Ganges formed the greatness of Cal- 
cutta, and combined, with the superior advantages of Bombay, to destroy 
Surat, which then ceased to be the emporium of European trade with the 
Lingdom of the Mogul. The opening of the Indus can only affect the in- 
land trade westward ; and even there it admits of most plausible argument, 
that, whilst the regions of Central Asia, by exporting their raw products 
f wool, and dyeing drags, and gums, will be enabled to import a thousand- 
fold beyond the experience of past ages, the vast influx of wealth will 
inerease, and not diminish, the present trade in fur and other Russian pro- 
duce exchanged for the shawls of Cashmere.” 


Other facilities, it would appear, are within the reach of the 
» . . 
sritish :— 


“The fort and town of Diu are still retained by the Portuuese, and 
should, with Goa, Demaun, and the settlements on the Atrican coast, be 
purchased at almost any price, to be paid by our government. To the 
Portuyuese they were an expensive burden, until our Malwa opium mono- 
poly, with the usual effect of over-high customs, offered a sufiiciently high 
premium to the smuggler to convey his illicit trade from Malwa, through 
Marwar to Sind. The value of the opium embarked at K wrachy for De- 
maun has exceeded sixteen lahks of rupees per annum_ A reduction of the 
duty has reduced the illicit trade, but it is still important. Our new rela- 
tion with Sind must reduce Demaun and Goa to their former insignificance ; 
and it would be no mean policy to secure the possessions, which among 
other evils accustom the natives to the sight of a foreign European flag, 
and tend to direct their thoughts to a foreign European power. The 
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Asiatic character in general, andthe Hindoo in particular, is compounded of 
intrigue and tracasserie,—not because they are Asiatics and Hindoos, but 
because they are so educated ; and they are only to be depended on so far 
as they see their own interests, and feel the power of their masters. Our 
future repose indispensably requires that no foreign flag should wave in 
India. But it is as nests of the wretched slave-trade, for which alone the 
Portuguese settlements of the Mozambique exist, that they ought to be dis- 
possessed— by fair means, if possible; if not, by foul; we can never pre- 
vent the importation of African slaves at Diu, Demaun, and Goa, from 
Africa, except by an expenditure beyond what the purchase of these un- 
productive colonies would amount to.” 


Allusion being made to the influence which a sight of a foreign 
European flag may produce on the minds of Asiatics, we may here 
mention that the treatment of the natives, wherever the Army of 
the Indus marched, was to them altogether unprecedented and un- 
expected. One or two anecdotes or statements illustrative of the 
astonishment experienced by ignorant, oppressed, degraded, and 
depraved races will be read with emotion :— 


“Our approach to this coast was not without its favourable omen : two 
native boats, laden chiefly with female passengers, proceeding on a caste wed- 
ding-errand to Mandavie, in Cutch, were, through misfortune or mismanage- 
ment, upset on the bar of the Indus; the Hannah transport had anchored 
in sight, and her boats were immediately lowered to assist the sufferers. 
Through the strenuous exertions of Captain M‘Gregor of that vessel, and 
Lieutenant Careless of the Indian navy, who was fortunately on board, 
every individual of the crews and passengers of the two botillas was saved. 
The natural feelings of British seamen were new to the natives of Sind, 
and such alacrity in personal exposure and labour for the benefit of 
strangers was inexplicable. ‘ You have come,’ said the chief matron of 
the rescued party, ‘to conquer Sind; and, God is great! you deserve to 
conquer it.’ ” 


Again, to quote from the Captain’s volume :— 


* Let it be recorded to the honour of the captors, that though Ghuznee 
was carried by storm, after a resistance stout enough to have roused the 
angry passions of the assailants, the Afighans were everywhere spared when 
they ceased to fight; and it is in itself a moral triumph exceeding in 
value and duration the praise of the martial achievement of the troops, 
that, in a fortress captured by assault, not the slightest insult was offered to 
one of the females found in the zunanu within the walls of the citadel.” 


Wherever the British army marched the natives were amazed 
tofind that the troops paid handsomely for whatever they required 
beyond measure, in the way of supplies ; that they observed the claims 
of humanity, and respected the nights of property. ‘The Doctor 
even appears to regret deeply the army’s expenditure. He says,— 
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Our expenditure in Kandahar and Kaubool surpasses all that those dis- 
tricts have seen or dreamt of in the past century, and has filled the 
country with money. The enriching, the fertilizing process of the next ten 
rears, Which must result from wealth and peace, will convert the bare val- 
leys of Affghanistan into a garden; the districts we found deserts will be- 
come populous clusters of villages, and we are not to compare the future 
with the past. We are smoothening the way, and providing the resources, 
for the advance of an enemy from the West. For thirty years we have 
shuddered and trembled at this bugbear ; and every step we have taken, in 
Persia, first, and last and most fatally in Affghanistan, has been to facili- 
tate the very result we opposed ; we appear, like a moth, to have flown 
round and round the flame, and at last to have run headlong into it.” 


The author’s conclusion, we think, should have been the very 
opposite of that at which he has here arrived ; for we may be sure 
a Russian army will not fertilize the regions it may happen to tra- 
verse hereafter, any more than in times past; and should such a 
host visit Kandahar and Kaubool the people will find the difference 
out, and feel as well as act accordingly. 

Kandahar was once a place of great splendour, and in the enjoy- 
ment of many luxuries. There are still specimens and works of 
art to be seen everywhere about it, that attest an arrival at a high 
degree of refinement and skill. ‘Thus :— 


“The account of Kandahar shows that this city has long fallen from its 
pride of place; but some traces of its former luxury remain, in the taste 
and skill with which the buildings are decorated. 

“The walls had a novelty of decoration not peculiar to Affghanistan, as 
I have seen it in India, though never so well done as in the rooms I speak 
of :—the chunam or plaster being stamped when moist and plastic, and 
worked into a pattern, over which a varnish of powdered tale is spread, 
which more nearly resembles the richness and hue of new and unused 
frosted silver-plate than anything I have seen elsewhere. This might 
be introduced in London—a very cheap and elegant drawing-room deco- 
ration.” 


We are by no means abiding by the regular course of the 
Doctor’s narrative, but are only alighting here and there in order 
to pick out a few morsels which are conveniently transferable to our 
pages. We fall in the next passage among a most contemptible 
class of rulers,—the Ameers of Sind,—petty tyrants, who are gene- 
rally as cruel as they are despicable. Some ruins were at one place 
pointed out to the Doctor, which indicated the site of a once popu- 
lous village, but which had been destroyed, and its inhabitants 
exiled to a distant district, by one of their princes, because “the 
crowing of the village cocks, and other rural sounds of its human 


and animal population, disturbed the game of his brother’s shik- 
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argah.” Even as huntsmen the Ameers are the paltriest of 
mankind :— 


‘The mode of hunting pursued by these valorous Nimrods, so cruel to 
their dependents, so helpless before their enemies, is characteristic of the men 
and their position. The shikargahs are fenced round with strong hedges, 
and in some places walled ; and the wild animals thus stockaded in are 
supplied with water by a drain from the river. When a grand hunt is 
ordered, the supply of water is cut off for a few days, and restored only 
when the hunting party, in elevated and safe positions commanding the 
watercourse, are prepared to destroy the poor beasts that rush to slake their 


thirst; and to this contemptible butcher-work is the term hunting applied 
in Sind.” 


We saw from Major Outram’s “ Rough Notes,” that the aid 
which the Ameers lent the army was the tardiest possible, and 
the least hearty. Had they dared, their treachery would have been 


of the grossest kind. As it was, some of these contemptible wretches 
had nearly felt the lion’s grasp :— 


** At this period the spirits of every soldier in the Bengal contingent were 
buoyant and high. Before us lay Hydrabad. It was known to contain the 
accumulated wealth of the most affluent, as well as powerful, of the 
branches of the Talpoor family, amounting in specie, jewels, and other 
valuables, and ingots of gold, to eight crores of Sindian rupees well told, or 
not less than eight millions sterling. Such a prize is not often in a cen- 
tury, even in India, presented to the grasp of a British army. As we 
moved forward we heard daily of the contumacy and insolence of the 
Ameers having mounted higher and higher, of their obstinate and con- 
temptuous rejection of all the proposals of Colonel Pottinger, of the whole 
of the officers of the British legation having quitted the capital, and of a 
tone of the most haughty defiance maintained on the brink of impending 
destruction by the Belooche and Sindian soldiery.” 


The last quoted passage is taken from the Captain’s narrative. 
He informs us, however, that the braggarts came to their senses in 
time to avoid chastisement, to the sad disappointinent of the British 
troops ; an unconditional consent having been given to all the de- 
mands of Colonel Pottinger. 

Contrast the Sindian indications with those mentioned in the fol- 


lowing anecdote, which we find in the Doctor’s work ; it refers to 
the storming of Ghuznee :— 


‘On the evening before the storm, my duty led me to prepare the ficld- 
hospitals, &c., and to arrange for the expected casualties. On visiting the 
hospital-tents of her Majesty's 2nd and 17th regiments, I was surprised to 
find them cleared of sick! The gallant fellows had ail but risen in mutiny 
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on their surgeons, and insisted on joining their comrades! none remained 
in hospital but the hopelessly bedridden, who literally could not crawl ; 
and even of these, a portion, who could just stand and walk, were dressed, 
and made to look like soldiers, to take the hospital guard : : no effective 
man could be kept away !” 


We have never seen cause mightily to admire the policy of re- 
placing Shah Soojah upon the throne of Affghanistan, who is, after 
all, the poor nominee of this country, and nothing better than a tool 
in the hands of a British resident. In the circumstances of the 
case, the more insignificant the creature perhaps the better for our 
astern empire ; but still one would like to have a personage to look 
to whose mental and moral attributes commanded the love of his 
subjects. We lately learned from Mr. Vigne that his majesty was 
silly enough to be flattered by an amazing degree of court-ceremony, 
even when nothing better than an exile, a prisoner, or a pensioner ; 
and the ceremony that was got up by the British to pay him 
honours, as soon as his seat appeared to be fixed, at least for a 
season, if it did not disgust him, must have been the occasion of 
exemplifying his pitiful vanity. We quote the Doctor’s account of 
the scene, which, as usual, 1s not without a sprinkling of satire :— 


“‘On the 27th of May was performed the very singular ceremony of as 
many officers of the army as chose being introduced at court to present 
Nuzzurana; that is, to pay feudal homage. ‘'The Mayor of Garrat,’ and 
the Kings of the Antipodes and of the Cannibal Islands, have redeeming 
wit, though coarse, to pailiate the folly ; but here the whole aflair was done 
in sober sadness, and intended for the sublime, though it went the step 
beyond, and trenched on the ridiculous! Let it be remembered that Shah 
S00} jah and nis family for twenty years past have lived dependants on 
Britain at Loodiana, and that he is restored only by the | sritish treasury 
and the British bayonet; that, when restored to all that it is intended to 
ceive him, his royé al revenue as the king of Affyvhanistan, at the most favour- 
able eotinaate, will be short of 300,000/. sterling for the whole royal fi:an- 
cial resources of the Douranee empire. Know! ledge may be power, but 
revenue Is ate ‘r too; and whatever Shah Soojah may be whilst befriended 
by bis indulgent ally the British government, the most extravagant fancy 
could not bs yy any stretch of imaginaton magnify so insignificant a potentate 
into a pee: ant for admiration. The ceremonial was simple enough. Offi- 
cers wishing to go were supplied with gold mohurs—a coin value 1/. 10s. 
—at the rate of twenty each for general officers and brigadiers, five each 
for field-olficers, aud two for eaptains and subalterns. ‘The majority at- 
tended partly through curiosity, and partly through a sense of duty, as their 
presence scemed to be wished. The Shah was seated in a neglected court- 
yard, ‘where once the garden smiled,’ surrounded by ruinous buildings ; 
but very few oi tis Aflghans were present, and those chiefly his domestic 
servants. ‘The oilicers passed in array before him, dropping their Nuzzu- 
ranas of sixty shillings each for captains and subalterns, and 7l. 10s. for 
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field-officers, in slow succession ; the old king with a very demure look and 
a most marvellously well-dyed black beard, looking on with an abundance 
of satisfaction, and remarking, when the ceremony had concluded, that he 
felt himself in all the realities of waking bliss a king indeed. ‘ Umeen sul- 
taunut een ust!’ was his observation. Whoever advised this ceremony 
might be a friend to Shah Soojah, but must, in my opinion, have ill under- 
stood the native character, and have entirely overlooked that it was not cal- 
culated todo honour to his own countrymen.” 


We have had various sketches of Shah Soojah ; the following may 
be added, which possesses verisimilitude. It is by the Captain :— 


“The king himself is rather a stout person of the middle size, his chin 
covered with a long, thick, and neatly-trimmed beard, dyed black to con- 
ceal the encroachments of time. His manner towards the English is gen- 
tle, calm, and dignified, without haughtiness ; but his own subjects have in- 
variably complained of his reception of them as cold and repulsive even to 
rudeness. His complexion is darker than that of the generality of Aff- 
ghans, and his features, if not decidedly handsome, are not the reverse of 
pleasing ; but the expression of his countenance would betray to a skilful 
physiognomist that mixture of timidity and duplicity so often observable 
in the character of the higher order of men in Southern Asia.” 


Nor is the heir apparent, Timoor Shah, an improvement upon the 
stock :— 


‘** In countenance he resembles his father, though the expression of his 
features conveys the impression of less acuteness and discrimination. He 
is in character far more like his grandfather, whose name he bears, than 
the adventurous Dooranee who founded thedynasty. Naturally timid, and, 
as well as his brothers, nurtured in seclusion and obscurity in Loodiana, 
(sayupurwur, nursed in the shade, as the Affghans phrase it,) he little ap- 
preciates the change of fortune which has placed his parent once more on 
a throne, and in his progress from the Sutlege bitterly complained to the 
British officers of the hard fate which had dragged him forth from the 
tranquillity and comfort of his peaceful retirement to endure the hardships 
of a soldier and the privations of a traveller, and to be bound hand and foot 
by the formalities of a court in the burning plains of the Punjab, the passes 
of the Khyber, and at the royal head-quarters of an invading force.” 


We need not wonder then that our gallant author appears to 
entertain very considerable doubts concerning the stability of the 
dynasty which at present fills the throne cf Affghan ; especially 
seeing that since the death of Runjeet Sing, the kingdom over 
which he so potently ruled, is full of dissatisfaction and the seeds of 
distraction. Our troops from the Bombay Presidency had quite 
enough of obstacles to combat in their march through Sind ; and if 
an open rupture should occur in the Punjab, another highway 
for succouring Shah Soojah will be shut up, or rendered extremely 
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inconvenient, should some of the other presidencies take the field. 
One thing this country and India may rely on with singular con- 
fidence,—that so long as Sir Alexander Burnes is actively em- 
ployed at Khandahar, or at any other residency in the East, we shall 
have amost vigilant and influential representative. Dr. Kennedy’s 
notice of this rising officer and political agent deserves to be 
quoted :— 


“My excellent friend, Sir Alexander Burnes, received me with the 
kindest welcome, and with all that unaffected goodness, simplicity of man- 
ner, and warmth of heart, which mark his character. My residence in 
India has denied me personal knowledge of the great ones of the earth. 
They have not been the worse for it; nor, thank Heaven! have l. But I 
have seen and conversed with Mountstuart Elphinstone, and with Reginald 
Ileber, two sublime, and, as far as the world can read them, faultless cha- 
racters, most singularly resembling each other, and apparently made 
different only by circumstances of early position and initiative steps in life. 
| have seen and conversed with Sir John Malcolm and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. The most owtré egotism in the former, and a more refined but 
scarcely less concealed self-estimate in the latter, could not reduce them to 
the level of common men. I have seen in my time a stupendous amount of 
India big-wiggery, in all shapes and in every possible variety: and the less 
we say of it the better. But of the great minds which I have been 
allowed to study, and which I can be allowed to name, one distinguishing 
characteristic was their simplicity and naked truth ; and in this essentiality 
of greatness Sir Alexander is most especially modelled after them. At his 
early age he has done more, and been more under the world’s eye,—and 
borne the inspection well too,—than either Elphinstone or Malcolm had 
done at his time of life; and, in the absence of all that is artificial, that 
indicates self-seeking or self-love, he surpassess the latter, and equals the 
former; and, should his life be spared, the highest pinnacles of Indian 
greatness await him, as they fell to the lot of those to whom I liken him. 
These observations are not the overflowing of attached friendship ; they 
would have been suppressed, and my friend’s great services left to speak 
for themselves, had justice been done him in the past year: but that jus- 
tice yet remains to be done; and until it is so, whilst the palm of merit is 
awarded to others as inferior to him as pigmies to giants, it is the historian’s 
duty to tear pretension to tatters. But this is enough.” 


We conclude with a strange and a home-speaking incident, as 
narrated by Captain Havelock :— 


‘** ifere [ may mention the unexplained existence of a small tombstone 
near the Lahore gate, purporting to mark the spot where repose the remains 
of one ‘Thomas Hicks, and bearing date 1666. Who was ‘lhomas Hicks ? 
No one in our army could satisfactorily answer the question. But it is 
hardly to be doubted that he was a British subject, who had penetrated to 
Cabool before Forster, Joseph Woolf, or Lieutenant Burnes. Who erected 
his monument, and wrote its inscription in English? A surviving compa- 
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nion and countryman alone could have done this. The Affghan cemeteries 
and monumental slabs are very like our own, and the sculptors of Cabool 
engrave well in the Persian character both on tombstones and cornelian 
signets ; but they could not execute an English inscription without British 
assistance. ‘To whom, then, were the ashes of Thomas Hicks indebted for 
the ‘ munus inane’ of sepulture and memorial? The legend looks like the 
dictation of an illiterate English comrade, or relative, to an Affghan artist.” 








Art. V.—Voyages, Relations, et Memoires Originaux, pour servir a 
l’Histoire de la Decouverte de lV Amérique. Publiés pour la premiere 
fois en Frangais. Par H. Texrnavux Compans.—HWHistoire des Chichi- 
meques, ou des Anciens Rois de Tezcuzo. Par Don Fernanvo D’Atva 
Ixtiixocuitt. Traduite surle Manuscrit Espagnol. Inédite. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris: Arthus Bertrand. 


In the year 1838, the same publisher, from whom we have now 
wont these volumes, issued a translation of the thirteen nar- 
ratives by Ixtlilxochitl, in accordance with the edition ordered to be 
printed in 1829 by M. de Bustamente, at Mexico; and in that 
work there was a short notice of the author and of several other 
Indians who occupied themselves with the history and antiquities of 
their country. Since that period, Arthus Bertrand has received 
from Madrid a complete copy of his thirteen narratives and of his 
“History of the Chichimecks ;” and not being enabled to publish 
these two works, which only seem to be a repetition the one of the 
other, he gave the preference to thai which appeared to be the last 
lucubration of the author. The narratives are divided in a manner 
which renders their perusal irksome and fatiguing. In the first 
thirteen chapters the author relates the history of Mexico, from the 
most distant periods up to its conquest ; and in the second division 
of his work, which is equally subdivided into thirteen portions, he 
recommences his history, omitting certain details, adding others, 
contradicting himself frequently, so that each portion forms a com- 
plete work upon the same subject, only that it would appear as if 
each had emanated from the pen of a different author. At the ter- 
mination of these two parts, are two epitomizations of this same 
history, one of which is much suorter than the other, and in which 
the author again details the same incidents. It is very probable 
that these various works were composed succe: ssiv ely by order of the 
government and for the use of its members, and that, shortly after, 
Ixtlilxochitl amalgamated all his writings together ‘with the view 
of publishing them—a scheme that was however obnoxious to the 
Spaniards, who opposed themselves to anything which might seem 
to recal to the Indians any reminiscences of their ancient grandeur. 
It is easy to see in the preface which M. de Bustamente has 
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added to the commencement of the thirteenth narrative, from what 
sources our author has derived his information relative to the events 
which he narrates. Ixtlilxochit] enumerates them himself at the 
end of his fifth narrative, and adds these observations :— 


‘T have read all the histories of the conquests of this country, which 
have been composed by the Spaniards, and I have found them full of the 
most egregious errors. The least incorrect, however, is that one which is 
composed by Francisco Lopez de Gomara. T as errors were especially origi- 
nated in the passions which influenced the historians, and their ignorance of 
the language of the country, as well as in the false reports which ‘the natives 
amused themselves in relating to the foreign invaders. This has frequently 
happened to me, although born and reared amongst them, and well known 
to all their chiefs. I will mention a few examples. I was one day going 
to visit one of my friends, whose name was Don Lopes Zeron, and who 
dwelt at Cohuatepec, at a distance of two leagues from Mexico. Having 
conversed for some time with a few of the principal inhabitants of that city, 
they assured me that Cohuatepec was once the capital of that country, that 
Atzeaputzaleo and Kalco were only villages which belonged to it, and added 
a thousand fables which they recount in the same meres to the Spaniards. 

They declared that it was only by the aid of the inhabitants of Cohuatepee 
that Netzhaulc oyotzin had succeeded in recovering his kingdom. It 
was of no use to quote ancient songs and call their attention to historical 
manuscripts: I never could induce them to abandon their pretensions. 

“A gentleman, who was descended from the royal blood of Tezeuzo 
having inguired of an old man, who was a native of Tepetlaoztoc certain 
information relative to the ancestors of Ixtliloxchitl, the father of Netz- 
hauleoyotzin, was informed that Ixtlilxochitl never had any ancestors, but 
that an eagle one day built her nest in a tree in the midst of the city of 
Tezeuzo, that she laid one egg, and that from this egg the child was born. 
The old man added that the Aleulhuas, astonished at this prodigy, had 
proclaimed him their king. ‘The gentleman endeavoured to convince the 
old man of the folly of this history ; but the old man replied drily, ‘ It is 
thus that I answer any questions relative to our ancient histories ; and it is 
thus that 1 speak to Spaniards, or to those who come on their account.’ ”’ 


This passage explains to us the full extent of those errors into 
which the Spanish historians have fallen, and makes the importance 
of the work of Ixtlilxochit] the more saanifeat. as he knew so well 
how to appreciate the information that was giventohim. His book 
must therefore be Jooked upon as the most authentic that ever was 
composed upon the ancient history of the New World. It is even 
superior, on account of its critical powers and its style, to those 
which have been composed by the Spaniards; in it we find far less 
fable and miracle ; and it is far less disfigured with that empty 
display of erudition and those fulsome digressions which render the 
works of the epoch so dreadfully fatiguing. Ixtlilxochit] simply re- 
counts facts or incidents, frequently quotes authorities, and deserves, 
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we opine, the same confidence as our ancient annalists who usually 
annexed so much credulity to so much good faith. 

The work under notice is dedicated to the Viceroy of Spain. It 
appears that from his youth upwards the Mexican author constant] 
possessed the idea of wishing to become acquainted with the New 
World, whose history is not less important than that of the Romans, 
the Greeks, the Medes, and other pagan nations that were cele- 
brated in the universe. The history of the ancient Mexicans is 
fallen into oblivion by the lapse of ages, and by the fall of their em- 
pire ; and that is the reason why, after a great deal of trouble, of re- 
search and of investigation, the Mexican author has been en- 
abled to succeed in his project, in collecting with care not only the 
paintings which represent the histories and the annals, but also the 
songs which contain the explanation of those chronicles of the In- 
dians. Anxious to collect together a number of noble Mexicans 
who enjoyed the credit of being well acquainted with ancient history, 
he only found two who were perfectly conversant with the figures 
and characters of the ancient relics of hieroglyphic history, and who 
could explain the full meaning of the songs, which are chiefly alle- 
gorical, filled with metaphors and similes, and so obscured by these 
rhetorical embellishments that they are exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend. Assisted by those two individuals, the Mexican author 
decyphered with facility the paintings and histories of the ancient 
Indians, and he was then enabled to comprehend their real mean- 
ing. It was thus that he succeeded in gratifying his desire, always 
adhering as much as possible to his research after the truth. He 
did not avail himself of the other works which treated of the same 
subject up to that period ; because the authors of them are generally 
very confused in all they state or record, and are totally discrepant 
from each other in their narratives of many incidents, in consequence 
of the false descriptions and bad explanations which characterized 
their writings. ‘The Mexican author found no other support than 
that of the illustrious individual, the Viceroy, to whom he addressed 
his work, and to him was therefore due the honour of dedicating that 
history of New Spain. This consideration and the affection which 
the author and his ancestors had always entertained for the noble- 
man in question, encouraged him to dedicate the book to that Viceroy. 

We shall find in the address of the author to the reader a 
more detailed account still of the sources of information to which 
he was indebted for the incidents which he has narrated in his 
book. He reiterates his objection to follow those authors who had 
written previously to him upon New Spain, because they did 
not agree with each other, and because their works contained the 
most glaring falsities and errors. He only made use of those paint- 
ings and designs which are the true source of barbarian or uncivilized 
history, because they were traced or done at the same period as the 
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deeds which they commemorated. He also availed himself of the 
lyrics and_ metrical chronicles which were composed by persons 
worthy of belief—by kings and great noblemen, who knew full well 
the real history of those events which came to pass, and how they 
did come to pass, and who recorded the truth with as much sincerity 
and zeal as were displayed by the most punctilious and serious his- 
torians of the world. ‘There were writers for each kind of composi- 
tion: some occupied themseives with annals, arranging in their 

roper order the events which occurred every year, with the date of 
the month, of the day, and of the hour ; others were charged with 
the genealogy of kings, lords, and nobles, and were engaged in in- 
scribing with care those who were born, and in effacing those who 
died, from the lists which they kept. Some preserved the plans and 
designs which represented the limits and boundaries of provinces, 
cities, villages, and hamlets, as well as the divisions of the land, 
being careful at the same time to note down to whom each tract 
belonged. Particular officers were appointed to conserve the vo- 
lumes that treated of the laws, the rites of their religion, and the 
ceremonies of their idolatry. The priests of their temples pos- 
sessed books which contained all the doctrines of their pagan creed, 
as well as calendars in which were registered the feasts and festivals, 
the holidays and sacred days, dedicated to their false gods. In a 
word, philosophers and sages were appointed to record upon can- 
vas, as if they were artistical designers, all the information which 
they possessed relative to the sciences, and to teach those songs 
which contained the ground-work of their doctrine, and of their his- 
tories. But all this was changed at the fall of the lords of the 
country, and by the disasters and persecutions which were experi- 
enced by their descendants. Not only did they not conserve all 
books and paintings that were good and adapted for the Catholic 
Church ; but they burnt them all without examination, by order of 
the first missionaries,—a circumstance which may be denominated 
one of the greatest disasters that were experienced by New Spain. 
The general outlines of the history were preserved at Tezcuco, which 
was the metropolis of sciences and good morals ; because the kings 
who ruled there, knew full well how to appreciate those precious 
monuments of ancient lore, and had been the legislators of all the 
new world. All that escaped from the fire, having been preserved 
by Ixtlilxochitl, eventually fell into his hands, and from those 
sources has he extracted and devised the history which he promised 
to the world. He wrote this history, according to his own confes- 
sion, very summarily, but with a great deal of trouble, and after 
passing a considerable time in investigating and learning to com- 
prehend the paintings and characters which served as the letters of 
other times, and in discovering the true meaning of the historical 
songs or metrical measures. He set out with the determination of 
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writing that history as simply as possible, and without quoting any 
examples. He did not translate those fabulous traditions nor nar- 
ratives which are found in many of the ancient chronicles before al- 
luded to, because they seemed to him to be superfluous. He humbly 
begs the reader to excuse the numerous faults which will be dis- 
covered in his volumes; but, on the other hand, he reminds that 
same reader that his history is perfectly worthy of belief, true in 
all respects, and approved of by all the learned men and nobles of 
New Spain. 

The most ancient historians of the inhabitants of South America 
believed that an universal God, whom they denominated Terotlock- 
Nanhack-Hachigual-Ipalnemoani-[lhnicahua- Halticpack, created 
the world and “ all things in heaven and earth.”” They say that, as 
soon as he had thus done this work of creation, he formed the first 
parents of mankind, from whom all other men have descended, that 
he gave them the earth as their habitation, and that the world had 
undergone four distinct moral] phases, denominated ages. ‘The first 
age, they called /tonatiuh, or the « Sun of the Waters,” in an alle- 
gorical sense ; and this age was terminated by an universal deluge, 
which destroyed all human beings and all living creatures. The 
second age was called 7Valchitonatiuh, or the ** Sun of the Earth,” 
because it terminated by an earthquake. ‘T’he soil opened in seve- 
ral places, the mountains gave way, and crumbled to pieces, crush- 
ing men and animals beneath the ponderous fragments. At that 
epoch died the giants Quinametzin and Pzocuilhioxine. The third 
age was denominated the //catonatiuh, or the “ Sun of the Air; 
a terrible tempest, a hurricane, arose, overturned all the trees, and 
threw down the edifices and the rocks. Almost all the human 
race perished ; and those who survived, having perceived a number 
of monkeys which the wind had probably carried with it from 
another country, fancied that the other men had been changed into 
these animals ; and thence arose the fables which have afforded so 
much scope for discussion and dispute. During that third period the 
new world was inhabited by the Ulmecks and the Zicalanks. After 
all that is read in their histories, it appears that they came from 
the far-off land of the east®* in vessels or canoes, and landed in the 
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* This is a curious fact relative to the eastern origia of these people, 
seeing that all the other tribes were from the west. It is a fact repeated 
by the author in his summary narrative of New Spain. Veytia y Linage 
(Historia Antigua de Mexico, pag. 1, cap. x iii,) says that they landed in the 
bay of Vera Cruz. Cogoliudo (/fisioria de Yucatan, lib. iv, eap. ili,) also 
says that this province was peopled by two difierent nations, one of which 
came from the east, and the other from the west. He adds that the first 
colonization was called the Cenial, or the Little Descent, because it was the 
Jeast numerous ; and the second Vohnial, or the Great Descent. 
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bay of Potonchan where they established themselves, as well on the 
shores of the river of Atoyac which runs between the city of Pue- 
bla of los Angelos, and that of Chololan. They there found several 
giants who had excaped the disasters of the second period, and who, 
proud of their physical strength, summoned the new-comers to sub- 
mit to their yoke, and treated them as serfs. The chiefs and the 
nobles determined to deliver themselves from this state of slavery ; 
and having invited the giants to a solemn festival, made them drunk 
aud massacred them with theirown arms. Having recovered their 
pristine liberty, their power augmented each day, and they were in 
the enjoyment of the utmost prosperity, when some one arrived in 
the country who was called by some Quelzalcoatl, and by others 
liuemac, by reason of his great virtues. He was looked upon as a 
saint; and, both by his deeds and his words, he taught the people 
the ways to virtue, exhorted them to fly all vice and crime, gave 
them laws to put a stop to their debauchery and turpitude, esta- 
blished the usages of fasting, and was the first who planted and adored 
the cross, which was denominated Quanhcahhuizteotl-Chicaul- 
haulhzteolt or Tonaco-Quebuilt ; 1. e. the God of laws and of sanc- 
tity, and the tree of nourishment or of life. After having taught all 
this in the cities and towns of the Ulmecks and the Zicalanks, and 
expecially in that of Chololan where he resided the longest, and 
perceiving that his doctrine gained but little ground, he returned 
towards the parts whence he first came, viz., to the east, and disap- 
peared towards the shores of Coatzacolso. When he left this nation, 
he told its people that, in a certain year, (the year Ce Acatl) he 
should return, and that his doctrine would be then received,—that 
their children should then be lords and proprietors of the country, 
—but they and their descendants would experience great calamities 
and serious miseries and persecutions. He added numerous other 
prophecies, which were all accomplished in the end. Quelzalcoatl, lit- 
erally translated, signifies ‘*a serpent covered with precious 
feathers,’ and, in an allegorical sense, ‘‘a very wise man.” It is 
said that the name of Huemac was given to him, because, in order 
to prove that all which he had prophecied should be accomplished, 
he imprinted his hand upon a rock as on soft wax; whereas others 
declarethat the word signifies ‘a grand and powerful hand.” A few 
days after his departure, the end of the third period, the destruction 
of which was mentioned just now, took place. At that period the 
magnificent tower and the remarkable edifices of Chololan were de- 
stroyed, this tower being a second Babel. ‘This circumstance took 
place in the Ce ‘Tochtili, which corresponds with the year 299 ot Jesus 
Christ. Those who escaped all the disasters of this destruction 
built a temple to Quelzalcoat] upon the ruins of the tower (as they 
iooked upon him to be the God of the air, and that element had 
been the cause of their destruction,) and they imagined that it was 
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he who had sent that terrific breeze. They also called him Ce 
Acatl, from the name of the year of his advent. According to the 
annals and the histories from which these incidents are quoted, it 
would appear that the period of this advent corresponds with that 
of Jesus Christ. From that period the fourth epoch, called 7Vato- 
riauh, is calculated. It is called the “ Sun of Fire,” because it is 
believed that this fourth and last age of the world would terminate with 
fire—a general conflagration. Quetzelcoat! was a handsome per- 
sonage: he was grave in demeanour, wore a long beard, and was 
attired in an ample tunic. 

During this fourth age, the Tolteck nation migrated from the 
territory of Anahuac, which is now called New Spain. It appears, 
according to their history, that the Toltecks were driven out of their 
own territory, and that after having migrated for a long time, and 
coasted along many countries towards that which is now called 
California, in the Southern ocean, they succeeded in reaching 
Huehuetlappallan or the Land of Cortez. They gave the name of 
Huehuetlappallan to that territory, because it appeared to them to 
be red in respect to its soil. This took place in the year Ce Tei- 
puetl, which corresponds with the three hundred and eighty seventh 
year of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. After having coasted 
along the country of Xalisco and all the banks of the south, they 
landed in the port of Huatulco, traversed several provinces, and 
reached that of Tochtopec on the shores of the southern ocean. 
They explored the territory of Tollantginzo, and colonised it by !eav- 
ing some of their men in those parts which seemed the most advan- 
tageous in respect to culture. The Tolteck nation was the third 
which established itself in New Spain, reckoning the Giants 
for the first and the Ulmecks and Zicalacks for the second. 

When the Toltecks reached Tollantginzo, they calculated that 
upwards of a hundred and four years had elapsed since they had 
quitted their country. They had seven chiefs, and chose alternately 
one of them to govern them. They were denominated Thaurnihun 
or Acatl, Chalinuchtlanetzin, Mheatl, Cohuatzin, Magauhuatl, 
‘Tlaapalpunitz, and Hunitz. It was they who founded the city of 
Tollan, which afterwards became the capital of their empire in con- 
sequence of its happy situation. Some years after their establish- 
ment in that country they elected a King, or supreme Chief. ‘The 
first whow as vested with that dignity was called Chalchiuhitlanetzin, 
or Chalchiuhslatonac. ‘This fact is recorded in reference to the 
year Chicome Acatl, or the five hundred and tenth of the Incar- 
nation. During his reign, which lasted fifty-two years, the nation 
increased wonderfully in numbers, and united itself, by marriages 
and alliances, with the natives of the country, who recognised their 
authority and supremacy. This King was succeeded by T’xtickchat- 
mac-Tlalchinotzin, who ascended the throne in the year Chicome 
Acatl, or the five hundred and seventy second of the Christian era. 
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He reigned fifty-two years, and died in 613, inthe year Chiquazan 
‘T'ochtli. 

Huetzin, his successor, also reigned fifty-two years, it being the 
custom among the Toltecks that a king should reign that length of 
period ; and if he died in the interval, then a republic filled up the 
remainder of the given space until the time for the election of a new 
monarch. ‘Topeuh, who ascended the throne after him, occupied 
the same space of time, and died in the year 716. Nucaxoch finished 
his period of sovereign power in 768. I[lacmoiuha greatly augment- 
ed his states, and built magnificent and sumptuous edifices, amongst 
which must be distinguished the Temple of the Frog, which he 
termed the goddess of the waters. He reigned fifty-nine years, 
thus exceeding the term which had been fixed for his predecessor, 
and died in 826. He wassucceeded by Queen Xinguentzin, who, 
ascending the throne after him, only reigned four years, and was 
succeeded by Istackquatzhin, and then by Topiltzin, his son, 
under whose reign the Toltecks were destroyed. The Tolteck 
Kings were of elevated statue, white, and wearing beards like the 
Spaniards. That is the reason why the Indians, when they saw 
Fernando Cortez and his hosts, imagined that it was Topiltzin, 
with his companions, who returned amongst them as he had pro- 
mised. 

[stackquatzin reigned fifty-two years, the period predetermined 
by his ancestors. He intrigued with Quetalxochitzin, the wife of a 
noble named Pepuntzin of the royal blood. ‘This woman presented 
him with a son, who, though the issue of an adulterous intercourse, 
succeeded to the throne under the name of Topiltzin; and in the 
year 882, several of his nobles and great vassals revolted against 
him ; some because they aspired to the empire, and considered that 
they had more right to it ; and others, in hatred against the adultery. 
The chiefs of the revolted tribes were Coamecotzin, Huetzin, and 
Misiotzin, kings and chiefs of the provinces which are washed by 
the Northern ocean. When Iztackquatzin had reigned his fifty- 
two years, he caused his son Topiltzin to take the usual oath on 
the ascension of a new prince. Several lords, who were well dis- 
posed towards him, assisted at this ceremony, and amongst them 
were Ilacquanhtzin and Masctlatzin. As soon as Topiltzin had 
taken possession of the reins of government, numerous were the 
presages of its future destruction ; and the Toltecks saw the ac- 
complishment of many of the prophecies which had been transmit- 
ted to them by their ancestors. ‘These prophecies declared that 
when a King, whose hair should be likened unto the plumage of 
birds in the way that it grew from the forehead to the nape, should 
ascend the throne, the Tolteck empire should be destroyed ; that at 
that period the rabbits should bear horns like the stags, and that a 
bird, called a hraitzilin, should have spurs like a turkey,—facts 
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which really did occur (at least according to the historian) ; for To- 
piltzin had hair in the manner described, ‘and the prediction concern- 
ing the rabbits was accomplished. Many other prodigies alarmed 
and terrified.the King. He assembled together the priests and 
wise men to explain these things; and they announced to him his 
immediate destruction. ‘The historian there says that his monarch 
called his attendants into his presence, and gave them his treasures 
to take with them into the province of Quihantglar, so deeply did 
he dread the Kings who had revolted, and the prodigies whch had 
taken place. 

Shortly after this period commenced sterility and famine in the 
land: the men died in very great numbers ; worms and blights 
devoured the grain in their granaries, and crowds of other calamities 
fell upon the unhappy Toltecks. Jor twenty-four years there was 
such a drought, that the rivers and springs were dried up. The 
Kings, who were inimical to ‘Topiltzin, seeing that this prince was 
unable to resist them, advanced against him with a powerful army, 
and after having captured many of his principal cities, took his 
capital, Tula, without having to strike a blow. Topiltzin fled with 
the greater portion of his subjects ; but the enemy overtook him 
after a few days’ march and attacked’ them. ‘The first who fell in 
the battle was the old King Iztacquahtzin, as well as his mistress 
Quetzalxochitzin, who was almost as old as himscelf,—i. e., a hundred 
and fifty years, according to the historian. King Topiltzin disap- 
peared without its ever being known what became of him. The few 
Toitecks, who survived this “disaster, took refuge in the mountains 
the most ‘Gifhe ult of access, in the forests, and in the marshes which 
join the lake of Culhuacan. “Thus terminated the empire of the 
‘Toltecks, which had lasted for upwards of five hundred and seventy 
years. The victorious Kings returned into their states, after having 
lost the greater portion of their armies by famine or by the sword. 
Their countries had also generally suflered, the famine and drought 
having been universal. ‘ihe total destruction of the Toltecks took 
place in the year 959, a. D. 

We have not however either time or space to follow the author in 
his history. We have merely sketched the above details to give the 
reader an idea of the nature of transatlantic governments and people 
previous to the invasion of the Spaniards. We shall conclude this 
article with the translation of a song written by King Netzahual- 
coyotl (all these names are facile to spell, easy to pronounce, and 
mellifluous to hear), one of the greatest monarchs of the Indian 
dynasties of South America. We will first however give one verse 
in the original language, and then appeid the translation of the 
whole :— 


** Oid con atencion las lamentacions que yo, el rez Netzahualeoyotl, hago 
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solve el imperio, hablando commingo mismio y presantandolo 4 otros por 
ejemplo.” 


And now comes the translation of the whole song of this great 
prince :— : 


“ Listen with attention to the lamentations which I, King Netzahualcoyotl, 
speaking unto myself, make upon the destiny of my empire, and which I 
present as an example unto others ! 

“‘O disquiet and discontented King! When thou hast ceased to reign, 
thy vassals shall be all ruined and destroyed ! 

“They will find themselves in a state of complete confusion: it shall be 
no longer thou who shall reign and who shall command; but the almighty 
and all-powerful God ! 

‘Whoever has seen the court and the palace of the old King of Telyozo- 
mac, and how flourishing and powerful was his tyrannical power,—would 
such a one have thought that all this would escape him, that the power of 
to-day should be overthrown and destroyed ! 

All that this life presents is only a derision and a mockery, since all 
must waste and die ! 

“We are moved alike by pity and admiration, when we reflect attentively 
upon the prosperity which was enjoyed, during his tyrannical reign, by the 
old King Tetyozunve,—that hale old man, who, like a weeping willow 
nourished by the moisture of his own ambition and avarice, raised his head 
high above the humble and the feeble ! 

“The spring offered him the fields and the meadows, garnished with the 
most lovely flowers; and long did he enjoy them! 

“ But, at least, when he was eaten up with the worm of old age, and dried 
in his flesh, the hurricane of death came on, tore him up by the roots, and 
scattered him piecemeal upon the soil. 

“The fate of the ancient King Cozastli was net less terrible, because no 
reminiscence remains of his house and of his descendants.”’ 


We shall here conclude our notice of this very clever work, 
regretting that we have not an opportunity of devoting more space 
to a subject so interesting as that of the history of the primitive 
inhabitants of the vast tracts of South America. We however re- 
commend the volumes to the perusal of all our readers, promising 
them a rich treat of amusement, and a fund of information, in 
their contents. 





Art. V1.—Manual of Modern English and German Conversation ; or 
University Dialogues. By R.H. Wurretocxe. London: Tilt. 1840. 


Ix a late number of the Literary Gazette we were told of a “ New 

Agrarian System” invented and developed by a Mr. Pinkus, which 

1s to be applied to the entire agriculture and cultivation of the earth. 

“At the Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park,” says the reporter, 
VOL, 111, (1840.) No. HU. ) 
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‘we attended and witnessed the working of a model of certain 
machinery, by means of which this extraordinary revolution is pro- 
posed to be brought about. It consists of a stationary steam- 
engine, which communicates by pipes laid a few inches under ground, 
and branching in all the necessary directions, with the machine for 
performing every kind of husbandry and agricultural labour,— 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing, reaping, draining, levelling, cutting 
down wood, &c. &c.”” Or according to the inventor’s own words 
as quoted by the reporter,—‘“ distant fields, comprising many square 
miles, near to or surrounding a station, are combined with it through 
the medium of pipes laid under ground, leading from the station 
and passing into the fields, in such proportion as that in every 
square mile there shall be a half-mile in length of mains or pipes ; 
through these the power of the stationary engine is transmitted into 
the fields by an auxiliary vacuum power, which the mechanical com- 
binations of this invention admit of being taken up in any part of 
such fields, to put in motion a locomotive engine of light weight by 
vacuum power, which engine has neither boiler nor surface ;” and 
soon. Now, it is not for us to say where the application of steam- 
power is to stcp; for it has already triumphed over space and 
minutest details, as well as over magnitude and obdurate nature. 
Still such an Agrarian System as we have now heard of will be a 
wonder and a curiosity, although not the greatest wonder that has 
been contemplated by ingenious men; for we hold that the idea of 
teaching by manuals of conversation an intelligible use of a foreign 
language, and so as to render it pleasantly serviceable during travel, 
must be still a greater and grander achievement. Let it not be 
thought, however, that we are so preposterous as to dare to doubt 
Mr. Whitelocke’s power and ability to afford to the German people 
a portable and most easily acquired key to all the conversational 
models of the English tongue, which has hitherto been deemed 
especially perplexing to foreigners ; and in return, by the same curt 
and cut and dry process, to convey to John Bull a mastery over the 
vernacular of the Baron Von Killinger of Carlsruhe, to whom the 
small tome is dedicated,—the particular purpose being “ to intro- 
duce the Baron’s countrymen to pure, elegant and conversational 
English.” Seeing also that these conversations are otherwise called 
University Dialogues, how can any one entertain doubts of their 
politeness, classical beauty, and high-toned sentiment ? Surely 
we ought not, especially when it is announced in the Preface that 
the author’s birth and education belong to ‘* Winchester in Eng- 
land,” which will, he says, ‘‘ be the best guarantee for the purity 
and nicety of the English.” Besides, we are preliminarily informed 
that ‘‘the dry and pleasing conversations have been purposely 
mingled together, so as to prevent the tedium that mere technical 
subjects are but too wont to inspire.” Also that “the phrases, 
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such as occur most frequently in polite life, have been incorpo- 
rated.” 

Perhaps, should the reader happen to follow our usual custom of 
casting an eye over the Contents as soon as we have taken a 
glimpse of the title-page and the preface of a book, he may in this 
instance be a little staggered on seeing that many of the colloquists 
are peculiarly situated as concerns “polite life.” For example, he 
will find conversations are held not merely “in the stage-coach,” 
with “the custom-house officers,” with ‘‘ the hair-cutter,” ‘ be- 
tween a beggar and a hard-hearted man,” between two valets,”’ &c. 
but “‘ between two epicures.” Nay we have actually a colloquy 
‘«< with the needle-woman, (milliner, dress-maker) ;” but then we are 
to bear in mind that the book contains “ University Dialogues,”— 
not a few of the sprigs who repair to our ancient seats of learning 
obsequiously paying court to the needle-women. 

I think our readers will have surmised, as soon as they have 
perused our prefatory account of Mr. Whitelocke’s Manual, that 
there must be a deal of originality as well as classical purity about 
it, of fun as well as refined instruction and high-toned politeness. 
It will therefore be our business now to introduce some of the more 
savoury bits, in order that those of our readers who may be denied 
an opportunity of studying the volume at their leisure in an unmuti- 
lated form, may know where some of its most precious cream is to 
be met with ; which wil] save the trouble and expense of drawing 
upon their bookseller’s shelves. Speaking of cream, we shall take 
our first extract from Dialogue XXI., which is called a  Philoso- 
phical discourse between two men-servants.” ‘The whole is worthy 
of the study of the Chartists :— 


** Here stands a bowl of milk, doesn’t it, Peter? 

** Upon the table. 

1 feel quite pathetic, now I will speak like a court-counsellor. 

** Really ! 

** Whilst you citizens were still united like fresh milk, one drop was like 
the other. 

‘** That’s not to be denied. 

** But now you have turned sour. 

* The citizens ? 

‘* You have also separated ! 

** Look you (there) now! 

‘“* And I find the rich, who are represented by the cream— 

“ That is funny! 

“The rich swim a-top. 

*‘ The rich are the cream? Ha, ha, ha! 

‘They swim a-top! No, that is not to be borne. 

‘* It is unbearable ! 

‘* So I skim them off, and indeed into this plate. 
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** Oh gemini! Now it’s running over. 

** And as I have skimmed off the cream, I find the skim-milk. 
** Of course. 

‘‘ That is also not to be sneezed at. 

** So I think. 

** So that is the nice well-to-do middle station of life. 

‘“‘ Skim-milk the middle-station ? What rum ideas these are !” 


Mr. Whitelocke when in Germany could not, it appears, divest 
himself of certain ideas as well as forms of speech that savour of 
cockney-land and coach-stand politeness. For instance, in his 
intercourse with the ‘“ Postboys,” we find him commanding a 
refractory driver ‘‘ to drive slower,” “not to drive so near the 
river !” and to put ‘‘ on the drag.” But what sayeth the man of 
the whip?” Why, ‘‘ may the devil fetch me, if I ever clapped the 
drag on here.” ‘To which Mr. W. replieth, ‘ The devil fetch you 
or no, I insist on your letting the drag down.” At length our 
conversationist pays the fare, adding, there is “ something to drink 
my health.” But the greedy varmint is not satisfied; which leads 
to some altercation. However, to blend the pleasing with the dry 
and technical, we must insert without curtailment Dialogue VI. It 
furnishes a perfect specimen, we suppose, of the poetry of love- 
making :— 


** Have you then already remarked, my friend, how bewitchingly our 
goddess is again dressed to-day ? 

* Exquisitely! most gracefully ! 

‘Her robe flows round her soft limbs like a light vapor tinged with a 
sunbeam. 

‘‘ Like the silvery foam which cradled (swathed) Venus as she rose from 
the sea. 

‘* Then the dazzling lily hue, that eclipses the new-fallen snow— 

‘‘ The sweet rosy enamel of the ethereal cheeks— 

“ The bewitching smile of the raby mouth— 

‘‘ That bears the purest pearls of Arabia in its bosom— 

*‘ And the eyes, those large dark-blue stars— 

‘‘ Those fond-beguiling meteoric fires— _ 

‘¢ Those arrows, which wound all hearts— 

‘Those congreve-rockets, that inflame all bosoms— 

‘Who could remain unimpassioned near so many charms ? 

** Who gaze on them with impunity ? 

“ And when her heavenly song is blended with them— 

** When the harmony of the spheres soars from her throat— 

** Adorable! Who could be blamed for— 

‘‘ Entrancing one! In whom would it be misinterpreted— 

‘‘ If he set aside all obstacles— 

‘“‘ Tf he surmounted all barriers— 

** So as to possess the most perfect, the paragon of her sex! 

“Oh! Sirs, you judge my insignificant personal merits too, far too 
indulgently— 
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** Pardon me, pardon me! 

‘* How can you say so! 

* And I should be forced to regard your judgment as flattery, had I 
not long since learned to know and esteem you as my true friends. 

‘That are we indeed, Madam, I at all events—” 


The compiler confesses in the next conversation that he speaks 
“ very bad German ;” still we cannot sufficiently admire the tact 
and delicacy with which he can accommodate himself to infantine 
minds. Here is a favourable specimen,— 


“Come Flora now, let us be very industrious with our dolls’ clothes. 

‘Well, Rosa dear, see here, I have enough beautiful pink silk to make a 
frock a-piece for them. 

“This strip of dimity, I think is just the thing for petticoats. 

“T have already made a flannel-petticoat for my doll, to keep the sweet 
little darling warm, and I have enough left for you. 

‘‘ What sort of stays does your doll wear generally ? mine likes jane best, 
but I think this little bit of white satin will make two pairs of the swectest 
corsets imaginable. 

“Oh, thank you, dear, that will be so pretty, and suppose we embroider 
them with floss-silk. 

“My little young lady had some nice chemises, that Mamma made for 
her out of her old lawn-handkerchiefs. 

“ And my mamma gave me yesterday a worked collar and habit-shirt. 

“* Now here is some broad lace that will make these pretty creatures such 
lovely veils. 

** What sort of bonnet has your doll got, a straw one or a silk one ? 

‘No, she has a drawn-satin one, trimmed with feathers. 

“Well now, you must know that mine is a white flowered gauze one, 
trimmed with orange-blossoms. 

* Oh, that is superb! 

“Yes, but I should never have thought of it, if I had not heard papa 
reading about the dress of Queen Victoria at her marriage. 

‘When I take a walk, 1 put my doll on her sprig-muslin dress and her 
mantilla. 

“‘T say, do you know, Elizabeth’s doll wears her coloured muslin-frock 
all day long ! 

** Well that’s shocking! I always dress my doll for dinner ; mamma says, 
young ladies ought always to appear very neat of an afternoon, and I think 
yours and my doll set an example to other dolls. 

“Yes, the little dears, the sweet pets, they always, I flatter myself, look 
very ladylike. 

‘“* Do you know, I met such a rustic doll out in the promenade yesterday, 
its cheeks were as red as a cherry, and its hair all in a tangle. 

“Gracious me! I wonder her hair was not nicely combed and curled ; 
but what do you think, Julia’s doll whose name is Rosomond, is going to be 
married to-morrow to Fanny’s doll, the dragoon-officer, Captain Pop- 
injay ! 

‘‘ Who is to give her away ? 
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“* Oh, Robert is to be the father, and Harry the clergyman; Adeline and 
Emma are the bride’s-maids ; Constantia and Mary are to do the honours 
of the cold collation, before the young married couple retire into the country, 
to spend the honey-moon, and aunt Fanny is going to send us some bride- 
cake. 

‘- But how can they spend the honey-moon, they will be seen ? 

**Oh! we will hide them for a month in the cradle.” 


But his diversity is amazing ; nothing is too great or two small 
for his handling; nothing too familiar to occasion him inconvenience 
when desirous to mould it into a polite shape. Speaking of the 
weather, for example, he declares with singular delicacy, “I am 
warm, I am in aregular perspiration, Iam completely wet through.” 
At dressing, “John, bring me a white shirt and cravat, those of 
yesterday are quite dirty.” (Oh, fie! Mr. Whitelocke.) Again, 
‘‘T will shave myself, for my beard is very long;” and this may 
serve to introduce us to the conversation with “ the Hair-dresser,” 
—the author's razors having been “ good for nothing.” 


* Oh! it is you, Mr. Currel. 

** IT wish you a very good morning, Sir. 

**O yes! a very good morning indeed, after having kept me here wait- 
ing a whole hour or more. 

“*T humbly beg your pardon, Sir, for any inconvenience I may have 
caused you, but upon my word it was not my fault. 

** Not your fault ? why whose is it then in the name of all the saints, if it 
is not yours ? 

** In the first place, Sir, this is a Saturday ; now all the market-people 
who let their beards grow all the other days of the week, come to be shaved 
sO as— 

** Come to be shaved! well and what then, is that any reason upon 
earth why you— 

*¢ Excuse me, Sir, for taking the liberty of pointing out to you the abso- 
lute necessity of shaving these poor folks on a market-day. 

** Oh! very well, I shall be extremely edified, no doubt, at the informa- 
tion. 

‘‘ Then, Sir, we wil! suppose that some were not shaved, and that others 
were, that the first were dirty and the latter clean, of whom would you buy 

our butter, your cheese, etc. ? 

“Oh! ah! I see, I see—well, well, I perceive the drift of what you are 
going to explain—No blunt razors I hope. 

“No fear of that, Sir, I will warrant the edge of this razor against any 
that Mr. Mechi has in his whole shop. 

‘*‘ Have you got any boiling water? 

‘‘ Here is a splendid piece of true windsor-soap; if I do not make a 
lather fit for the King of Cochin-China himself, I will give you leave to call 
me a Dutchman. 

‘‘ Do not be stuffing it up my nostrils at all events ! 

‘ Your camel’s-hair brush is a little too soft; there, Sir; now I will 
take off your beard in the twinkling of a bedpost (of an eye). 
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“ Do not be taking off any portion of my skin along with it, I beg of 
you; you have not an idea what a high value I set upon my skin; but I 
assure you, that I do value it most highly.” 

We must look to Mr. Whitelocke in certain other predicaments 
and capacities. Thus we find him at sea exclaiming “I suffer 
dreadfully. I shall vomit ; reach me a basin ;” at dinner, “ pray, 
give us something to drink,” and, ‘‘ which do you prefer, the wing 
or the leg?” and also this specimen of choice English politeness, 
‘If you are not invited to-day, do me the friendiy act of taking your 
dinner with me.” It is clear, Sir, we say, to a demonstration that 
you have had the benefit of a ‘‘ classical education at Winchester in 
England.” We go forward, and plant ourselves alongside of the 
“ beggar and the hard-hearted rich man."” ‘I ama married man,” 
quoth the former, “‘ have five children, and not a bit of bread in the 
house.” The hard-heart replieth thus sensibly,—‘* And why have 
you so many children? I have not one” Ans. ‘‘ A good God has 
presented them to me; they are the only property that I possess 
upon earth.” ‘« A good God may assist you then !”’ is the rejoinder 
which the pious beggar receives. 

After this last specimen our readers may fancy that Mr. W 
entertains superlative notions of a religious nature, which may be 
illustrated by such an exclamation as ‘ Zounds.” But the most 
remarkable evidence of the kind which we have observed, occurs in 
the dialogue between a Peasant and a Quack. Inquireth the latter 
—‘*And Conard’s wife, who had chilblains and corns on her toes, 
and a whitlow on her finger ; my plaster soon cured her, didn’t it ?” 
Ans. She prays to dear God Almighty about you, for having so 
soon freed her from her complaint :”—the affectionate familiarity with 
the Sacred Being is quite new to us. 

In the same conversation where this extraordinary symptom of 
pious emotion occurs, the quack detains us for a short time in the 
shop ; for when anxious to discover what may be the ailment of the 
peasant, he runs on in this erudite and delicate manner ;—* Are 
you asthmatic, plethoric, pulmonic, phthisical, dropsical, melancho- 
lic??? The countryman is quite bewildered; his ignorance proves a 
stumbling-block. Well then, accommodating himself to the unin- 
formed intellect ; ‘‘ Have you the gout, the itch, the bloody flux,” 
&c., the quack running over a variety of other nice complaints 
such as *‘ scurvy,” ‘‘ obstructions in the bowels,” and the ‘‘ king’s- 
evil.” ‘* The Lord forbid!” said the dolt. 

After what we have said and shown it can hardly now be necessary 
to adduce any farther proof of Mr. Whitelock’s genius and capacity 
to introduce Baron Von Killinger and his countrymen “ to pure, 
elegant, and conversational English.” But we should be acting 
most unfairly to our master of ceremonies were we not to afford a 
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specimen of his powers when picturing the social feelings of the 
great of the land, and when lending them wholesome lessons of 
advice, which are not devoid of a seasoning of polished satire. 
We alight upon Dialogue LXX., which is devoted to the “No- 
bility,” and find these magnanimous sentiments in the author's 
accustomed comprehensive and brief style :— 


“‘T have heard, my son, that you mean to marry. Who is the person 
that has secured your affections? What pretensions has she to them ? 

*‘ Dear father, she is gentle, amiable, beautiful and virtuous. 

‘* That is not what I wanted to know. How many descents does she 
count ? 

** Descents ? 

** Of what family is she issued ? from what stock is she ? 

**T don’t know. 

‘What, you don’t know ? that’s the first thing a gentleman has to inform 
himself of, when he proposes to a young lady. 

** Pardon me! I didn’t think of it; hitherto I have seen only her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

** You ought to have had shewnto you her patent of nobility, her coat of 
arms, her title-deeds. 

‘*T imagined her virtues were sufficient. 

‘‘ Her virtues ?—Hah, I see, I see already! She is no doubt a common 
citizen’s daughter, isn’t she? 

“I confess it; she has not the good fortune to be the offspring of noble 
blood. 

“Degenerate son! is it thus you follow my precepts ?—You forget your 
birth, your rank, your renown; you let yourself down to the common rab- 
ble !—No, never will I give my consent to such a misalliance. 


‘Your father ?—I am no longer so! Look at this genealogical tree, 
the proof of ten illustrious generations! Regard this coat of arms, the bears 
a Cross gules in a field argent ; your ancestors have brought it back from 
the crusades against the infidels. 

‘Tt seems to me though, that personal deserts can alone have a claim to 
consideration. 

“What do you say? You disturb the ashes of your forefathers. 

‘* My beloved is enobled by the precious qualities of her heart and mind. 

“Your name will be struck out from the list of the nobility; all persons 
of quality will despise you, they will shun your society. 

‘* I will console myself for the disgrace, in the arms of my wife, who will 
render me happy. Besides that, her fortune will set me above all want. 

‘Ts she then rich ? 

‘¢ Her dower amounts to a hundred thousand pounds. 

‘*‘ Why did you not say that before? That alters the case. There are 
instances where one must take quantity in lieu of quality.” 


Really Mr. Whitelocke, you will be the death of the aristocratic 
exclusives. But we have still a grander specimen to offer; a 
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master-piece in the way of ‘Imaginary Conversations ;” the 
author’s perfect familiarity with classical Rome only being excelled 
by his intimacy with Royal life as exhibited in Queen Victoria’s Court ; 
or more definitely, at “‘ A Drawing-room scene at Windsor-castle, 
the palace of Queen Victoria.”” This splendid creation of the hu- 
man mind is called ‘“* A fragment; or, the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns.” The dramatis persone are Her Majesty, Prince Albert, who, 
however, only performs the partof a mute, and Tu/lia, the daughter 
of a famous orator, in classical times, ‘‘ who has so many rivals in 
the House of Commons.” Inquireth the Queen of England :— 


‘Who is then this lady with an aqualine nose, dear Albert, with her 
large black eyes, with her lofty and noble figure, with a face so proud and 
at the same time so coquettish, who enters without being announced by 
my page of honour, and who makes a courtesy like a minuet-dancer ? 

“Tam Tullia, born at Rome more than eighteen hundred and forty 
years ago; I make the courtesy of a Roman matron and not like that of an 
English dancing-girl; I have come, I don’t know wherefrom, to see your 


country, your person, and your court. 
“‘Oh! Madam, pray do me the honour of being seated; an arm-chair 


for Madam Tullia. 

“What ? How Madam? do you wish me to sit down upon that uncom- 
fortable throne, that my legs may dangle down towards the ground and get 
quite red ? 

“Pray, how do you then sit Madam; do you cross the legs like a tailor 
or my Turkish Ambassador ? 

“No, Madam, upon a good bed such as I see yonder. 

“Ah! you mean upon a sofa. I beg you to recline upon it, as if you 
were a Lord-in-waiting, reading a novel of Bulwer when not in our august 
presence. 

“‘T am delighted to see, that the English have as good furniture as we 
Romans had. 

“Gracious me! Madam, you have no stockings on; your feet and 
ankles are naked, but I perceive you wear a sort of sandal. 

“We don’t know what stockings are; your ancestor Queen Elizabeth 
noe speaking to me the other day about them; I like them better than our 

uskins. 

‘A thousand pardons, madam ! I rather fancy you have no chemise on! 


“No, Madam, we did not wear any in our time. 
* Really we are so accustomed to think through our ministers and by 


and with the advice of our privy-council, that I really forget when that time 
was. If it was not our honey-moon Albert, they would be thinking for us 


now. What timewas it Madame, that you lived in ?” 


The Lords-in-waiting, and even Bulwer, may forgive the slap on 
the cheek which Mr. W. lends them ; but we are not sure that his 
soaring imagination has not trespassed the limits allowed a good 
subject when he makes Her Majesty ask at what era Tullia flourish- 
ed. But perhaps blue-stockingism is unfashionable at Court, and 
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our author must know; for when Tullia goes on to inform the 
Queen that she lived “in the time of Sylla, Pompey, Cesar, Cato, 
Catiline, of Cicero, whose daughter I am, of that Cicero, who has 
so many rivals in your House of Commons,” Victoria answers— 
“I am no blue-stocking, but my uncle the Duke of Sussex has 
often spoken to me of your immortal father.” 

After these and other characteristic explanations and confessions, 
the Sovereign drags in ‘‘ dear Albert” by the shoulders ; that is to 
say, without the slightest necessity, or his having any relation to 
the discourse. But still the abrupt introduction is excusable 
enough ; especially as it quite naturally displays woman’s fond 
vanity. Quoth the Queen, “ I am now teaching my dear husband 
English, indeed, I laid aside the book as you came in.” 

Diverse topics are afterwards brought forward, such as that of 
the New World ; which however arises out of the following portion 
of the elegant colloquy: asketh the Queen :— 


“* By the bye, would you like a cup of coffee or chocolate or a raspberry 
or strawberry ice ? 


** Coffee, chocolate, what are they? and ice? Why it is in the middle of 
summer. 


‘* Well, madam, here are all three for your investigation and approval. 
‘¢ But this coffee is black and bitter. 
‘* A little cream and sugar will render it palatable. 


“Ah! yes, by Hercules! this is indeed good and more refreshing than 
the wine of Lesbos; but what is it made of ? 


*‘ It is water containing the solution of a berry, that comes from a new 
world, and from a place called Mocha, in Arabia.”’ 


We thought it right to say so much and quote so profusely from 
the present small volume on two accounts. First, to enable our 
readers to appreciate the value of Mr. Whitelocke’s achievement, 
who tells us in the preface that the dialogues have been composed by 
himself; although the German, in parallel columns to the English, 
which we did not fee] it necessary to quote, has been executed by 
well educated persons of that nation. Our second remark is, that 
although this work may be one of the most ridiculous of the class 
which it has ever been our lot to look into, it yet proceeds upon a 
plan, and assumes a principle in the business of teaching languages, 
which are not more absurd, impracticable, and worthless, than fre- 
quently recommended and put forward ; and which are only calcu- 
lated to cram an ignoramus, or to mislead the simple, by making 
them believe that there are railroads, with steam-driven carriages, to 


knowledge ; yea, and to elegant as well as to intelligible conversa- 
tions in foreign languages. 
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Arr. VIT. 
1. The Palace of Architecture. A Romance of Art and History. By 
Georce Wicurwick, Architect. London: Frazer. 1840. 
2. Report from the Select Committee on Trafalgar Square, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence. Printed by Order of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Epwarps in his work on “ The Fine Arts in England,” which 
was reviewed in our September number, remarks that “ the study 
which must form the solid foundation of excellence in the Fine Arts 
must be the study, not alone of the artist, but of the people: and 
the larger the number of those who can appreciate Art, the broader 
and surer the foundation on which the fabric of its excellence may 
be reared.” We have been struck with the propriety and justness 
of this observation when examining some of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee on the Nelson Pillar 
which has been —— to be erected in Trafalgar Square; and 
therefore we shall devote afew pages not only to that particular 
subject, but to the condition of architecture generally as it exists in 
ingland, as well as to some of the causes, positive and negative, 
which operate to the production and maintenance of that condition ; 
trusting that by repeatedly returning to the state and controul of 
the Fine Arts as witnessed in this country, and to the position in 
which our national institutions stand with reference to the great 
body of the people, we may do some service to the cause of public 
manners, moral elevation and refined taste; or, in other words, to 
the paramount cause of national education. 

It is a fact that eminent as may be our Artists, and numerous 
our patrons of Art, taking them all as a class and irrespective of the 
community at large, their influence is very slight indeed upon 
national attainments and taste in the liberal branches. The science 
of Architecture, for example, is most meagrely understood even 
among the fashionable and wealthy of the land; it is not even 
thought of by them with any considerable fitness, continuity, or zeal. 
Nay, it appears to us, and the opinion is strongly confirmed by the 
Minutes of Evidence named, that our most distinguished Artists, 
say our principal architects, taking them in the lump, just as if one 
of them should be directed to act as the mouth-piece of the whole, 
form a body quite incompetent, if called upon, to design any great 
national work, whether it be a public building of the nature of the 
Royal Exchange, or a monument of such requirements as that 
which ought to commemorate the genius and victories of Nelson. 
There is nothing like a congruity, much less of a unity of ideas 
amongst this professional class ; and if there were, we are convinced 
that these ideas at best, according to the present condition of things 
can never result in a work of first-rate excellence: and for this 
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grand reason,—there is nothing like a general or prevailing correct 
taste and sound judgment, in relation to architecture, on the part of 
the public; nothing sufficient to stimulate artists to the highest ; 
nothing to imbue them with adequate notions; nothing that will 
operate as a true guide. 

We regard it asa matter of great importance that these views 
should be pressed upon the attention of the community at large; 
and they are beginning so to be urged and illustrated as to leave 
some slight impression, to be deepened and refined ere long, we 
hope, indefinitely. We therefore hail every opportunity to reiterate 
and to urge the sentiments now expressed, or whatever is akin and 
consonant ; at the same time being solicitous to recommend to the 
notice of all, the services and the suggestions of any one who strives 
to contribute to the furtherance of the great cause which we are 
contemplating, or any of its branches and subordinates. 

Accordingly we invite attention to a highly interesting and an 
original work, called the ‘‘ Palace of Architecture,” which appears 
to us eminently calculated to engage and also instruct the higher 
classes. ‘The book indeed externally and internally recommends 
itself to the boudoir and the drawing-room, and cannot fail to 
become popular in these spheres, on account of its very numerous 
and splendid plates and wood-cuts, illustrative of a great variety of 
architectural styles, including ancient Indian architecture, Chinese, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Norman, Gothic, Christian pointed, 
Moorish, Turkish, Anglo-Greek, Anglo-Italian, &c.; while the 
letter-press, descriptive, in a romantic style, and with poetical 
imaginings, of the varieties in the most distinguished countries 
and of the progressions and transitions of the art, rivet the mind 
to the subject, so as must prove exceedingly attractive even 
to those who delight in what are called fashionable novels. In 
the manner indicated does the author of the “ Palace of Archi- 
tecture,” not only teach the science or fundamental principles of the 
art, but convey a correct general knowledge of its history in all ages 
and in every mighty nation. 

The author pictures an imaginary museum or labyrinth in which 
he has erected or inclosed all the principal styles of building, con- 
ducting the reader, and the inspector of the illustrations from one 
compartment to another; and with a perspicuity which nothing but 
a masterly knowledge of the whole could command, considering the 
poetic adornment and the brilliant imagery so plentifully employed. 
Let us now, as guided by Mr. Wightwick, conduct our readers to 
the outer-gate :— 


‘‘ At length, the rude oaken gate, which had been closed for so long a 
period against the curious without, shook under the blows of destruction 
lustily dealt from within! The hour of a wondrous development was at 
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hand, and anxious numbers had assembled to witness it. The wooden bar- 
rier tottered—separated—fell—and disappeared ! revealing, to the asto- 
nished gaze of the expectants, a portal of strangely compounded architec- 
ture—a masonic riddle—teeming with multiplied significancy, and exhibit- 
ing a kind of monstrous combination, in which discordant features sought 
to harmonise themselves within a general outline of forced uniformity. The 
dark rock of India, the granite of Egypt, the marble of Greece, and the 
freestone of Italy and Middle Europe, were here commingled ; each’com- 
partment being as distinct in form as in material, and the whole, in its con- 


junction, wearing an aspect which, at the same time, challenged admiration 
and defied criticism.” 


A little further on it is intimated to those who are about to ex- 
amine the interior, and who desire to be initiated, that,— 


“Tn two or three of the buildings inviting your later notice, you will 
observe an arrangement and modified style, illustrating my particular notions 
of the manner in which modern feelings, customs, and requirements, may 
be most efficiently met ; but in all other examples, I seek chiefly to inform 


you of the principle and sentiment which govern and distinguish the several 
varieties of architecture represented.” 


We cannot, of course, conveniently transfer to our pages the pic- 
torial representation of either the Palace gate, or of any of the in- 
terior gates to distinct compartments. But we can heip the reader 
to what the author’s pen has recorded; and shall do so as respects 
one division of his epitome of the architectural world. We ap- 


proach the gate of the Celestials, the romancery having a little before 
left that of India. He says :— 


‘The Chinese-Gate next seeks your favour, like pantomime after tragedy. 
We take China next to India, on account of its geographical proximity ; 
and we regard it with some degree of affection, as the emporium of quaint 
crockery,—the parent-soil of the plant yielding that precious beverage, 
‘which cheers, but not inebriates,’ and which has enabled us to ‘ drink 
deep,’ without the sequent necessity of ‘sermons and soda-water.’ It is, 
in fact, impossible to be grave on the subject. Besides, the cavernous gloom 
of the Hindu locality has so chilled our hearts with dank feelings, and so 
agitated our minds with fearful sentiments, that we would fain sun ourselves 
in the butterfly paths of that singular people who support their political 
standing among nations simply by an unvarying and philosophical resolve 
to stand still. Now, look at that gateway. Was there ever anything so 
unmistakeably tea-garden? * * * Yet, again; look at that gateway. 
There is a refinement about it, a lightsome prettiness, and a fitness, which 
should recommend it to the notice of the very first architect who may be 
commissioned to build a tea-mart, a real Chinese warehouse, or a hall of 
congress for te-to-tality. * * * We have possibly dwelt too minutely on 
the characteristics of a style, which has been already rendered familiar to 
us from our childhood by the common blue platter of the English dinner- 
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table. How constantly have we, as the roast and the boiled have disappear- 
ed, still continued to feed on the contemplation of the pagoda, charmingly 
overshadowed by that tree, so rich with its globular fruit—of the bridge, 
with the three little petticoated mandarins proceeding over it—of the zig-zag 
fence below—of the cabined boatin the mid distance—and of the two winged 
denizens of air, whose position has led to a yet unsettled inquiry as to whe- 
ther they are amatorily or inimically engaged! Do not spurn the ‘ piece of 
plate’ presented to you, in testimony of the patience and attention with 
which you have followed us thus far ; for you know not of what value even 
so trifling an article may hereafter become. Think of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Volcanoes may ‘spit fire ;* Pekin may be buried in ashes; 
Canton may be entombed in lava; Nankin may ‘ topple’ into the moment- 
ary gulf by an earthquake; but this plate of blue may yet be preserved to 
perpetuate an idea of the architecture of the Chinese, and to illustrate their 
impossible notions of vertical perspective.” 


That architecture either affords information where history is 
silent, or confirms the facts which history asserts, is a position 
which will not be assailed. ‘To use the words of our author, “ it 
teems with the ocular inscriptions of entombed empires. Within 
its ruined temples yet live the echoes awakened in ages long 
passed.” ‘* Can we possess more stable proofs of the piety and chi- 
valry of old France, England, and Germany, than their sublime 
cathedrals and baronial halls? Can we seek more convincing tes- 
timony to the refined luxury of the Spanish Moor, than in the 
arcaded courts and magic chambers of the Alhambra?” After pro- 
ceeding in this rather too elaborate and stiff style, to some extent, 
Mr. Wightwick comes to this conclusion :— 


** Since, then, it is the province of architecture to perpetuate a nation’s 
character, and secure for it the estimate of ages yet to come—if not of 
nations yet unborn,—it behoves, that we insure its favour by unitedly ren- 
dering the homage of earnest sympathy, cultivated taste, and matured judg- 
ment. The value of its full appreciation is evident, when we observe the 
strength of ‘local love,’ and the desire ever felt by the citizen for the 
improvement and beauty of his native place or established residence. The 
numerous architectural abortions to be found in many a modern city, how- 
ever detestable in themselves, are, nevertheless, testimonies to the existence 
of that spirit, and of those means, which, under the guidance of knowledge, 
would produce monuments worthy of pretension, instead of gewgaws mani- 
festing pretension only. To the extent, therefore, of our material at least, 
Jet us exert ourselves in the task of reformation; bearing in mind that in 
every new work we seek to express, not only the limited excellence of what 
now is, but the anticipated virtue of a day not yet arrived.” 


This is correct feeling, and sound reasoning, well expressed ; and 
very suitable as introductory to the particular descriptions, ilJustra- 
tions, and allusions which follow. Another passage from the gene- 
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ral and preliminary matter of the work, which we now quote, pre- 
sents views and points to results which are not less important and 
appropriately introduced ; the paragraph at the same time intimat- 
ing what the principal aim and design of the author have been in 
the composition of a book, which we are persuaded, will not go for 
nought, or barren of good fruits. Independently of the value of 
the information which it contains, and the largeness and richness of 
the field which it comprises and so ably cultivates, the mere novelt 

of the manner of treatment will induce curiosity and cordial study 
on the part of not a few, and thus contribute to the realization of 
that general knowledge and enthusiasm without which none of the 


Fine Arts will ever exhibit genial growth, or robust health. This is 
our last extract :— 


“The error of architectural authors has been that of writing technical 
treatises for professional readers; or for those very few among the public 
who have, from some accidental circumstances of education or travel, ac- 
quired a love for architectural study. Even the writings of the amateur 
have been rather distinguished by critical connoisseurship than genuine 
feeling ; and the consequence has been that the less-informed but more sus- 
ceptible readers have declined to enter on a pursuit which seems to them to 
be little more than a course of mathematics. They have hitherto refused 
to believe that the sympathies, awakened by the perusal of a novel, can re- 
main otherwise than asleep under the tedious infliction of a dry detail of 
architectural styles and proportions. Perhaps, among those who may 
honour us by perambulating our templed gardens, some may be found equally 
willing, and more competent, to carry on the work which it has been our 
effort to commence. They may agree with us in thinking that architecture 
(and, indeed, art in general) should be adopted by our schools and colleges, 
as an essential in the education of every lady and gentleman. The mere 
act of acquiring a knowledge of its elementary principles would involve, 
at least, a beneficial exercise of the youthful memory and observation. 
In riper years, the philosophy and poetry of the art would become the 
subjects of willing attention. At our universities, professorships would 
be established, and a general knowledge of the temple-architecture of the 
world enforced by examination. If the plays of Sophocles and Euripides 
are standard subjects in college education, why not the works of Ictinus and 
Phidias, which are equally exponents of the Greek mind? If the mathe- 
matics are imperative at Cambridge, why not combine with them the geo- 
metrical principles of design? If the reasoning faculties are exercised by 
the one, are not those of the imagination chastened by the other? And 
now we would, finally, address a concluding question to our fair country- 
women. Can they do better than give some of their leisare to an art so 
essentially decorative as that of architecture? Themselves the chiet orna- 
ments of the mansion,—should they not have a kindred feeling for that 
mansion’s beauty? The needle becomes not the female hand more than 
the pencil: nor is the music of harmonising forms and proportions less 


suited to their delicate comprehensions than the melody of dulcet sounds, 
To them, especially, we make our last appeal.” 
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If the ladies of the land, if but the accomplished of the"’sex. 
were heartily to respond to these sentiments and this invitation, ; 
new era would commence in the architectural history of this 
country ; we should not have to complain of the jobs, the favourit- 
ism, or the incompetency of the parties who have, scarcely with an 
exception, hitherto been appointed or packed to decide on the merits 
of the designs of competitors when a national monument, or a great 
public edifice, is to be erected. We should not feel constrained 
much longer to complain of such deplorable results as must attend 
the conduct of the Common Council and the Gresham Committee 
in regard to the choice of Mr. Tite’s design for the Royal Ex- 
change of London, the greatest commercial mart in the world; nor 
of the hasty and unguarded proceedings of the Commissioners of 
W ood’s and Forests, and the perversity, partiality, or ignorance of 
the Nelson Committee, as the conduct of both responsible bodies 
concerns the deformity which is about to be erected in Trafalgar 
Square. Such nationally disgraceful jobs would not for the future 
be common, were the fair ones of the land to bring an enlightened 
taste to bear upon the matters alluded to; for not only would a re- 
sistless influence be shed throughout the nation to the wonderful 
improvement of decorative art, but no class of umpires would be 
found so destitute of the requisite qualities as those who generally 
have the management of our most expensive and anxiously regarded 
emblems of public spirit and national honour; or if such a class 
should happen to be chosen, on account of aristocratic eminence, 
political distinction, or official power, public scrutiny and know- 
ledge of art would oppose or denounce, in a way not to be unheed- 
ed, everything like rash procedure, unskilful design, and disgracef u 
production. 

But, to allude to another and more striking illustration: if Mr. 
Wightwick’s object, contemplated by the “ Palace of Architecture,” 
were appreciated, and his views responded to, by any large portion 
of the community, we should not, even in matters of taste, as regards 
art, have hereafter to marvel at such discordant opinions and contra- 
dictory ideas as those of the professional gentlemen who were exa- 
mined before the Select Committee of the House of Commonson Tra- 
falgar-square. These gentlemen are regarded as the most eminent 
sculptors or architects in the country ; and yet how strangely do they 
disagree upon certain main and obvious points!—disagree not only 
in their conclusions, but as regards the very principles upon which 
important and distinctive conclusions are formed; all demon- 
strative and illustrative of the crude condition of artistic knowledge 
and taste amongst us. 

Before quoting some specimens of the incongruous evidence, it is 
necessary to inform the reader, that the Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire into the Plan for laying out the 
vacant space in ‘Trafalgar Square, sanctioned by the Commissioners 
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of Woods and Forests, and that the Nelson monument was brought 
before the committee as part of that plan, without regard to its 
merits as a work of art, but incidentally rather, because its founda- 
tion and position necessarily formed a principal feature of the whole. 
The Committee was not called on to pronounce an opinion of the 
Corinthian Pillar, designed by Mr. Railton, considered as a speci- 
men of art, or of fitness, as the Nelson monument. No, on these 

oints the thing was already decided, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests apparently caring little whether ‘a church or a mill,” 
as some one of our contemporaries suppose, were erected. However, 
some low or another, it came out that Mr. Railton’s monstrously tall, 
slender, and fluted Corinthian Pillar, of 203 feet, might topple and 
tumble some blustering night, and damage houses as wel! as passen- 
gers’ heads; consequently a little side-wind attention was drawn to 
its proportions, so that a reduction has been determined on, allowing 
the meaningless spire or pole to approach the heavens only to the 
extent of 170 feet. A removal too of the column has also been 
ordered to no less a distance than 90 feet from the site originally 
intended by the architect. Still the pillar is to be reared, Sir 
Robert Inglis and the majority of the Nelson Committee, as well as 
Mr. Railton the architect himself, will have it so, perhaps on this 
account, that however much cut down, or however far transported, 
it is a fit-all, a matchless creation. A/atchless it certainly will be. 
Who can doubt it? Hear Mr. Railton. (True, there is nothing 
like leather !)— 


‘ 


“68. Mr. Tufnell.| Do you think the alteration in the position renders 
any other alteration necessary ?—Not the slightest. 

“69. Sir H. Vivian.| As far as it intercepts the view of the National 
Gallery, it is in favour of it ?—'The present position of the column isa great 
improvement. 

“70. In fact, it impedes much less than before? —Where it was before, 
it was no detriment to the National Gallery ; the Gallery is a very long line, 
and requires to be broken ; therefore it brings it more into keeping. 

‘71. Still, as an impediment, it is much less now than it was before ?—- 
Yes ; but it has never been an impediment. [A bit ofa bull. | 

“86. Mr. Tufnell.) You stated you considered that a column was best 
caleulated for this?—I did. I well considered many other designs, and 
came to the conclusion that a column was best suited to this site. 

‘87, What reason have you for saying that ?—-It obstructs the view of 
the Gallery and all the buildings in the square less than others possit:ly can 
do; and by putting it in the centre, you have a better view of the National 
Gallery from every point than by putting it in a different situation. 

“88. You think no other species of monument would so little interrupt 
the view of the National Gallery ?—Exactly so. 

“95. Mr. H. T. Hope.| In your answer just now, when you stated you 
thought a column less impeded the view of the National Gallery then any 
cther monument, did you allude to every possible monument, siatuary for 
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instance ?—You never could have erected anything in statuary of sufficient 
consequence for the magnitude of the Square for so small asum as 30,000/. 

“96. Had you another reason, besides that of interfering with the 
National Gallery, for objecting to sculpture ?—You could not erect anything 
of consequence suited to the site. 

“97. You rather allude to any architectural monument ?—To any monu- 
ment suited to the site. 

“98, Mr. Tufnell.) Suppose you had unlimited funds for a group of 
sculpture, do you think no group would impede the view of the National 
Gallery less than the pillar ?—That is going very far; in the present day 
we never get anything of the sort. 

“99, Your answer was only with reference to the funds raised, not 
generally ?—Yes ; the base would be so large, it would intercept the whole 
of the church, looking at it as we do from the point of view from which that 
drawing is taken; the whole of the base of the portico of the church would 


be completely hid.” 


The artists examined, besides the fortunate Mr. Railton, were 
Charles Barry, Mr. C. R. Cockerell, Mr. Blore, Mr. D. Burton, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Gwilt, Mr. Hardwick, 
Mr. S. Smirke, Sir R. Westmacott, &c; and the questions put to 
them, for the answering of which time was allowed, were the fol- 
lowing :—“ Ist, what effect in your opinion will a column of which 
the pedestal including the steps is 4:3 feet high, and the height 
altogether 170, have upon the National Gallery? 2nd, what 
effect in your opinion will the said column have as an ornamental 
object, in combination with the surrounding buildings? 3rd, what 
effect will the column have on the National Gallery as you ap- 
proach it from Whitehall? 4th, how far do you consider that 
position a favourable position for the column itself?” 

In perusing the following answers it will be seen that the strangest 
discordances occur. Tor instance, Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Barry 
arrive at the same conclusion from perfectly opposite grounds. Mr. 
Blore is of opinion that the position is peculiarly favourable for a 
lofty object. Mr. Burton would stick up the pillar by its naked 
self. Sir I’. Chantrey considers the situation the best possible for 
a grand national monument, aud for this among other reasons, 
because the edifices around it are insignificant, but he is far 
from saying that Mr. Railton’s column, with its ‘ bird-like” sized 
statue, meets his ideas of a grand monument. He thinks that the 
Portland stone statue will not long be inthe way. But we need go 
no farther in the way of pointing out the discrepancies and contra- 
dictions which the reader will at once detect on a first perusal of 
the following long chain of testimonies :— 


“© Mr. Charles Barry.—The area is too small and confined for a column 
of the height and magnitude proposed: the effect of it would be to reduce 
the apparent size of the square, and render the surrounding buildings in- 
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significant. The National Gallery, being small in its parts, and low in 
elevation, will suffer materially in this respect, more especially when viewed 
from Whitehall and Charing-cross ; where the pedestal steps and stylobate, 
forming the base of the proposed column, will conceal a considerable portion 
of the portico, which is the most effective part of the building. The irregu- 
larity in the form of the area, the variation in the levels of the surrounding 
streets, and the direction of the several lines of approach, are not calculated 
to form a favourable view of the column, except from Charing-cross and 
Whitehall, where, as I have before stated, it will have an injurious effect upon 
the National Gallery, whilst the Gallery will form an unfavourable back- 
ground for the column. From all other points of view, the unsymmetrical 
position of the column, in respect of the surrounding objects, will be striking 
and unsatisfactory. The views of the proposed column from the ends of 
Duncannon-street and Pall Mall East, as well as from the road in front of 
the Gallery, would be unfavourable, in consequence of the points of sight 
being from 11 to 14 feet above the base of the stylobate on which the 
column rests. For these reasons I am of opinion that the column will be 
improperly placed in Trafalgar Square. 

‘“ Mr. C. R. Cockerell. iol pedestal 43 feet high, the whole being 170 
feet high, will have no ill effect on the National Gallery and the surrounding 
buildings, on the score of its scale and dimensions, viewed from the north, 
west, and east sides of the square, because I believe that the juxtaposition 
of colossal and ordinary proportions has been practised in all times and in 
all styles of architecture with success, especially by the ancients, who ob- 
served this principle more strictly than the moderns: witness the column 
of Trajan, in an area 82 feet by 62 feet ; that of Antonine, in a square not 
much larger; the ivory and gold colossal statues of Jupiter and of Minerva, 
which occupied the entire nave of their temples. Again, the Tower of St. 
Mark, at Venice, 42 feet wide at the base, and 316 feet high, in a square 
562 by 232; the Column of London, and that of the Duke of York ; none 
of which can be said to deteriorate from the architecture in connexion with 
which they are seen. ‘The placing such colossal subjects in extensive areas, 
as in the front of St. Peter’s at Rome, Place Louis XV., at Paris, ai St. 
Petersburgh, and other places, is wholly a modern practice, and a departuie 
from the principle of effect on which ‘they were originally founded by the 
ancients. My conclusion therefore is, not that the proposed column is too 
large for the site, but that the site is too large for the full effect of the pro- 
posed column. * * _ I believe it will be found the constant practice of the 
best architects to consider the central object in front of a great building, as 
a scale for the appreciation of its magnitude, and to make it aly vays subor- 
dinate to the uninterrupted view of its principal feature. Thius the statue 
of Queen Anne, before St. Paul’s, presents an admirable centre and scale to 
the whole front, without in any degree obstructing its view. The statue of 
King Charles plays the same part, with reference to the National Gallery, 
from Whitehall-place, and the contrast is greatly to its advantage in 
approaching from Parliament-street. The proposed column would supersede 
that well- -preportioned centre, and present a succession of centres, contrary 
to the usual architectural practice, which places successive objects at the 
sides, but never in the centre of an avenue, especially when such centres 
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would obstruct the view of a fine object in the background. TI am con- 
strained, for the above reasons, to offer my humble opinion, that the pro- 
posed position for the column is not favourable to it with reference to the 
whole square, nor to the National Gallery as seen from Whitehall. 

** Mr. Edward Blore.—<As regards the National Gallery, the combi- 
nation as you approach it from Whitehall will be one of the least favourable, 
inasmuch as the column in this point of view will cut the portico and dome 
of the National Gallery almost through the centre; still, however, it must 
be borne in mind, that the National Gallery, from the superior height and 
the prominent position of the column, will in this point of view (pictorially 
considered) have only the effect of a background, an effect which will be 
more obvious from the great distance interposed between the two objects, and 
the aérial tint which the more remote one will acquire by this distance, so that 
the disadvantage of combination will be very much mitigated by the Telative 
distance of the objects, and the atmospheric modification resulting there- 
from. In my opinion, the position is peculiarly favourable for a lofty 
object, such as a column or obelisk, provided it be in good proportion, and 
designed with good taste; and that taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of the ground and the surrounding buildings, that no substitute 
could be found for such a form to produce an equally good effect. 

© Mr. Decimus Burton.—The column will apparently diminish the size of 
the wromncd ; render the surrounding buildings less important ; its pedestal 
will obscure a portion of the National Gallery; but for the column itself, it 
is a very favourable position. 

© Sir Francis Chantrey.—I cannot believe that a column, or other orna- 
mental object, placed where this is intended to be, can injure the present 
appearance of the National Gallery, except so far it may interrupt the view, 
and perhaps tend to lower its apparent altitude. As an ornamental object, 
the beauty and just proportions of a Corinthian column, as forming a part of 
a building, are matters settled about two thousand years ago; what its 
effect may be standing alone must depend much on the base, and the object 
which crowns the summit. An injudiciousassociation of modern things with 
ancient may put the column out of the pale of classic beauty. Of the statue 
which is to be made I can give no opinion, but if it be only to measure 
seventeen feet, its bird-like size will not be much in the way, and, if formed 
of Portland stone, will not be long in the way. I expect that when the 
column and the National Gallery are seen together in their whole extent 
and at the same moment, which will be the case when viewed between 
Whitehall and Charing Cross, that the Gallery, as | have said before, may 
suffer somewhat in its apparent height ; but I do not regard this as of much 
importance, when I consider that Mr. Barry’s plan of sinking the base 
line ten or twelve feet, must improve the elevation of the National 
Gallery considerably. [ consider this position to be the most favourable 
that can be found or imagined for any national work of art; its aspect is 
nearly south, and sufficiently open on ‘all sides to give the object placed on 
that identical spot all the advantage from light and shade that can be de- 
sired ; to this may be added the advantage ofa happy combination of unob- 
trusive buildings around; but to conceive a national monument worthy of 
this magnificent site is no easy task. 
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‘Mr. T. Donaldson.—It will render the inadequacy of the National 
Gallery for the important position which it occupies still more apparent: 
the want of altitude in the National Gallery, the littleness of all the features, 
the number of parts into which the elevation is divided, are so many cir- 
cumstances which give an insignificance to the building. If any other or- 
namental erections are to be placed in Trafalgar Square, and restricted to 
being subordinate in scale to the National Gallery, the area will consist of a 
vast space occupied by insignificant objects. The only way to restore to it 
that importance which it deserves, and which it has lost through the Na- 
tional Gallery, is to place within it a lofty towering edifice, to which all the 
buildings around will be subordinate, and form the background. 1 conceive, 
therefore, the size of the proposed column to be no objection. The 
situation is one of the finest in the world. The best possible position 
for a lofty monument is when the spectator comes upon it unexpectedly, 
and when it can only be seen from a short distance : Trafalgar Square unites 
in an eminent degree both these requisites. 

“ Mr Joseph Gwilt.—A column, whose pedestal is to rise to the height 
of forty-three feet, of proportionable width, will, in every view from the 
south, have the effect of destroying whatever unity of design the National 
Gallery possesses, by cutting it into two parts, equal or unequal, as the 
place of the spectator may be varied. This, of course, can only take place 
in the view from the south; andthe portico, the best part of the building 
in question, will thus be found to suffer much more than the subordinate 
parts. I do not think the proposed column will combine so as to group 
well with any of the surrounding buildings. Whatever importance the 
National Gallery possesses will be destroyed by placing the column on the 
spot selected. JI do not think the position favourable for any columnar 
monument; because when such a form is selected, it is, in my opinion, 
desirable that the whole, or at least the greatest part of the outline, if it be 
cood, should be distinguishable or marked against a background, whose 
colour and quality are different from the material whereof it (the column) is 
composed. 

“ Mr. P. Hardwick.—I1 am of opinion that a column of which the 
pedestal argue. the steps is 43 feet high, and the height altogether 170 
feet, placed, as it is proposed to be, in front of the National Gallery, and in 
aline with the centre of the portico, must in certain points of view, on 
approaching it from the south, conceal so much of it, that its effect cannot 
be favourable on that building. Architectural objects well designed, and of 
vood proportion, almost invari iably combine well with surrounding buiidings, 
end 1 think it probable that such will be the effect of the proposed column. 
There are so many circumstances in favour of the position selected, that I 
am of opinion it is altogether an cligible site for the column. 

Mr. Sidney Smirke.—It will have the same effect upon all the adjacent 
buildings ; but, when viewed as a whole, in combination with the surround- 
ing architecture, including the intended terrace, &c., 1 should expect that 
a very fine architectural scene will be produced, however much each build- 
Ing composing the group may sufier in individual importance. | think that 
the situation in question is a most favourable one for the monument ; if no 
site for it be adopted but one where it would not affect the apparent magni- 
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tude of adjacent buildings, it must be removed to the middle of Hyde Park 
or Regent’s Park, where it would be entirely thrown away. I would not, 
out of regard for the surrounding buildings, be afraid of the height of this 
monument; to give it all the effect of which it is capable should be, I think, 
the paramount object ; and with that view, instead of dropping it down toa 
ground line sunk below the level of the terrace, I would lift it up on toa 
terrace levelled out from the portico of the Gallery ; and, may I venture to 
add, I would have selected a design for this monument that could be pru- 
dently built without the serious curtailment of its dimensions which has 
been found necessary. 

* Sir R. Westmacott.—I am of opinion that a column, of which the 
pedestal including the steps is 43 feet high, and 17 feet wide, and the 
height altogether 170 feet, will be injurious to the effect of the National Gal- 
lery. As an ornamental object, in combination with the surrounding 
buildings, I cannct hesitate in saying, that I think the effect of the column 
itself and those buildings, from the absence of harmony of proportion with 
each other, will in itself be bad; and considered in reference to those build- 
ings, by reducing their scale, and more especially of St. Martin’s Church, 
havean injurious effect on those edifices. Asa site for the column itself, 
or indeed for any monument, (without reference to objects now erected,) 
the position referred to is most favourable.” 


To conclude,—to all appearances, and from all we hear at the 
time we write, although the press is manfully bestirring itself to 
smother the abortion, the deformity is predestined to be erected. 
Extensive preparations have been made, great expense has already 
been incurred, and the work has actually been advanced to a very 
considerable extent. The only hopeful thing, perhaps, that can be 
mentioned with regard to the pillar and its adjuncts is, that funds 
for its completion have not yet been obtained, that the subscrip- 
tions have all but ceased to pour in, and that should the disgraceful 
job remain unfinished, it may at length awaken the nation, so as 
hereafter to prevent the recurrence of such a proof that architectural 
art in England is most imperfectly understood, and offensively 
perverted, from staring us in the face. 








Art. VIII. 
1. The Egerton Papers. Udited by J. Payne Cottier. Camden 
Society. 
2. History of Scotland. By Parrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. Vol. VII. 
Edinburgh. Tait. 


Tue Egerton papers here published consist of a ‘* Collection of 
Public and Private Documents, chiefly illustrative of the times of 
Elizabeth and James I., from original MSS.,” selected from the 
great mass of manuscripts at Bridgewater House, Lord Francis 
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Fgerton, the President of the Camden Society, having permitted 
Mr. Collier to ransack the whole in order to lay before the public 
some of the most valuable and interesting of them. Sir Thomas 
Egerton, afterwards Lord Ellenmere, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
having filled the office of Chancellor during many years of James’s 
reign, was the individual who collected or preserved what here 
appears ; and from his opportunities and capacity in the state, ne- 
cessarily was the centre of a wide and often momentous correspond- 
ence. Upon several important points in general history, new light 
is thrown by these papers; while a number of them are particularly 
full of the traits of character and the habits of the most eminent 
men in England during the period over which they extend, and, of 
course, are also illustrative of national manners and feelings, and 
even of the literary taste of the age. The only way to review a 
publication of this kind would be to mention the subjects of some of 
the more remarkable and amusing specimens in the collection, and 
to extract such passages as may appear to us best calculated to 
satisfy curiosity. But our account and samples must be very 
limited, seeing that the other volume before us demands still more 
attention. 

Pretty early in the Papers we find a copy of Queen Elizabeth’s 
proclamation on her accession to the throne, dated November 18, 
the day immediately succeeding the decease of her sister; and yet 
some histurians have asserted that Mary’s death was kept secret for 
some time. But Mary of Scotland is the theme or the occasion of, 
perhaps, the most interesting among the documents bearing upon 
public concerns. This class of papers which refer to that princess, 
by not a few significant tokens, shows that from the moment of her 
ascending the Scottish throne, she was looked upon by Elizabeth 
and her ministers, not merely with the most suspicious and jealous 
eye, but was deemed most dangerous and evil-intentioned. Often 
imprudent, sometimes wonderfully infatuated, and whose life was so 
full of misfortune and misery, Mary was yet so situated or hurried 
on by events, that one never thinks he has heard enough about her, 
-—never feels that he can compute the difficulties of her position, 
whether when a prisoner or at liberty. She was indeed cast not 
only upon a tumultucus age, but was placed in the very gap of the 
most critical events. While but the sovereign of a poor and small 
kingdom, she was not only buffetted between the most opposite and 
violent factions at home, but was by [ingland and the continental 
nations harassed and appealed to on all sides, and made both the 
instrument and the tool of religious intolerance and animosities. 
And when we come to Mr. T'yt!er’s volume, with extraordinary force 
will she appear in the midst of the most fearful distractions, in- 
trigues, and treacheries. 

Kiizabeth’s eye and measures were constantly directed to every 
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department or quarter which required vigilance and foresight ; and 
accordingly she was armed at all points, as Mary was made to 
experience. 

Sir Thomas Egerton was for a time Solicitor-general to queen 
Vlizabeth, and therefore was much engaged in state prosecutions, 
occurrences which were exceedingly common in those days. Sir Bryan 
O’Rourke, for instance, a real Irish character, it would appear, in a 
variety of respects, was proceeded against on account of a number 
of alleged traitorous acts, some of them curious enough. For 
example, he is accused of having most wickedly ‘‘ caused a wo- 
man’s pycture to be drawne and draged after a horses tayle through 
his own towne, where then he kept his Xpmas, in the very peudle 
and mire, and Jike most fylthy places, and did publish and declare 
to the vulgare people that the same was her highnes pycture,” 
««. Item—the said Sir Bryan, contrary to the lawes of the Churche 
o Englande and Ireland, did celebrate and keepe the feaste of the 
Natyvitie of our Lord God accordinge to the Romishe Popishe 
computation.” This last grave offence in the eyes of the Protest- 
ants of the time suggests the remark, which the more we read of 
history bearing upon the period of the Reformation, or rather when 
Protestantism was first established as the state religion in England, 
there was very little difference beween the viclence of intolerance 
then exhibited from what it had been under the Roman Catholics, 
Persecution to the death was the cruelty and folly of the age; and 
we have some striking evidences of not merely the horrors to which 
this intolerance led, but of the basest and most disgraceful methods 
that were resorted to by the heads of the church to obtain convic- 


tions. The judges of the land were also open to influence crookedly 


exerted, and would pervert judgment to please the sovereign ; sove- 
reign and the highest officers in the state being frequently well 
matched in this respect. Read the following letter from Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, so late as in the reign of James, and “then 
rail as you deem proper at the persecutions by Mary the bloody :”— 


“To the right honoxrsble my very good L. the L. Ellesmere, L. 
Chaucclor of England, geve these. 

* My very good Lord. THis Majestie being careful that justice should 
proceede against those two blasphemous heretikes, Legate and Wightman, 
gave me in charge that before the terme, when the judges drewe towards 
the towne, I should make his Majesties pleasure knowne unto your Lord- 
ship. And that is, thet your Lordship should call unto you three or foure 
of the judges and take their resolution concerning the force of law in that 
behalfe, that so with expedition these evill persons may receive the recom- 
pence of their pride and impiety. His Majesiie did thinke the Judges of 
the Kinges Benche to bee fittest to be dealt withall in this argument, as unto 
whom the know!edge of causes capital doth most ordinarily appertaine. And 
as I conceived his Highnesse did not much desire that the Lord Coke should 
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be called there unto, least by his singularitie in opinion he should give staye 
to the businesse. So, hoping shortly to see your Lordship abroade, with 
remembrance of my best love, I remaine, 
** Your Lordship’s very loving frend, 
‘‘Lambich, Januar. 21, 1611. G. Cant.” 


Abbot was considered to be a mild man, and moderate in his 
ecclesiastical government ; but yet it seems that he was capable of 
going any lengths to please the king. How noble does Lord Coke's 
character and conduct look, especially when compared with the 
Archbishop’s :— 


“To the right honourable my very good L., the L. Ellesmere, L. 
Chancellor of England. 

** My very good Lord. I cannot chuse but well approve your Lordships 
choise of the judges. And if any more should bee added, I distrust not but 
Justice Crooke would do well. Mr. Justice Williams was with mee the 
other day, who maketh no doubt but that the lawe is cleere to burne them. 
Hee told me also of his utter dislike of all the Lord Coke his courses, and 
that himself and Baron Altham did once very roundly let the Lord Coke 
knowe their minde, that he was not such a maister of the lawe as hee did 
take on him, to deliver what he list for lawe, and to dispise all other. I 
finde the Kinges Atturney and Soliciter to bee throughly resolved in this 
present businesse. My servant, Hart, is at this present out of the way, but 
as soone as he cometh in hee shall waite upon your Lordship. And so, 
wishing your Lordship ease and health, I remaine, 

‘‘ Your Lordships very ready to do you service, 
* Lambich, Januar. 22, 1611. *G. Cant.” 


Legate and Wightman were burnt, the last martyrs who suffered 
in this fashion in England. 

Our next extract is a letter of the high-minded Sir Walter 
Raleigh, written at a time when he was rapidly falling in favour at 
court. ‘The document is in tone and expression descriptive of this 
gallant and unfortunate man :— 


‘To the right honourabell my very good Lords, the Lorde Keeper of th® 
Great Seale, and my Lorde Chief Justice of Inglande, and to my verY 
good frinde his Maiesties Atturney Generall. 

‘**] received a warrant from your Lordshipps, my L. Keeper and my L. 
Cheife Justice, and signed also by Mr. Atturney Generall, requiringe me to 
deliver the possession of Derum howse to the Byshop of Derum or to his 
aturney, before the xxiiiit® day of June next insewing, and that the stables 
and garden should be presently putt into his hands. And that I should not 
remove any selinge, glass, iron, &c. without warrant from your Lordships or 
any two of you. This letter seemeth to mee very strange. seinge I have 
had the possession of the howse almost xx yeares, and have bestowed well 
nere 2,000/. uppon the same out of myne own purse. I am of oppinion 
that if the King’s Maiestye had recovered this howse, or the like, from the 
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meanest gentelman and sarvant hee had in Inglande, that his Maiestye 
would have geven six monenths tyme for the avoydance, and I do not know 
butt that the poorest artificer in London hath a quarter’s warninge given 
hyme by his land lord. I have made my provisions for 40 persons in the 
springe, and I have a [def. in MS. |] of no less number [def. in MS.] and the 
like for allmost xx horse. Now, to cast out my hay and oats into the streats 
att an howres warninge, and to remove my famyly and stuff in 14 days after, 
is such a seveare expultion as hath not bynn offred to any man before this 
daye. But this I would have written to any that had not bynn of your 
Lordships plase and respect, that the course taken with me is both contrary 
to honor, to custome, and to civillety, and therefore I pray your Lordships 
to pardon me till I have acquaynted the King’s Maiestye with this letter ; 
and then, if his Maiestye shall thinck it reasonable, I will obey it. But for 
the commandment sent mee for the wenscote and other things, I do not find 
that it pleased his Maiestye to geve your Lordships any suche direction, and 
if I do any thing contrary to law the Pyshope may take his remedy, and | 
perceave cannot want good frinds. And so I humblie take my leve, and 
rest your Lordships to commande. 
“W. Ravecn.” 


The only other specimens for which we can conveniently find 
room relate to a certain misunderstanding which called forth the 
spirited letter from the lady of the Lord Admiral which we now 
quote :— 

‘To the right wo. Sir Andrew Sinkler, knight. 

“Sir I am sorry this occasion should have bin offered me by the King 
your M,., which makes me troublesome to you for the present. Yt is re- 
ported to me by men of honor the great wrong the Kinge of the Danes 
hath done me when | was not by to answere for my selfe, for if I had bin 
present I would have letten him knowe how much I scorne to receive that 
wrong at his hands. I neede not write the perticuler of it, for the King 
him selfe knoweth best. 1 protest to you, Sir, I did thinke as hono?!* of 
the King your M’. as I did of any one prince, but now I persuade my selfe 
there is as much basenes in him as can be in any man; for, although he be 
a prince by birth, it seems not to me that there harbereth any princely 
thoughts in his brest, for either in prince or subject it is the basest parte 
that can be to wrong any woman of honor. And I would the King your 
M,. should knowe that I deserve as little that name which he gave me, as 
either the mother of him selfe or of his children: and if ever I come to 
knowe what man hath informed your M'. so wrongfully of me, I shall doe 
my best to putt him from doing the lyke to any other ; but if it hath come 
by the tongue of any woman, I dare say she would be glad to have com- 
panyons. So leaveing to trouble you any farther, | rest your friend, 

**MarGaret NotrincHam.” 


The King of Denmark’s ambassador no doubt put the letter into 
his master’s hands; but it must have been sent back to this 
country again. We shall now extract part of an explanatory nar- 
rative which shows how the mistake had its rise :— 
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‘The Lord Admirall was the man made choice of to putt his M ‘Yin 
mynde how the time passed, and when the opportunity of the tide served 
(his Ilighness being then abourd the King of Den. shipp with the Queene, 
&c.), he, often consulting with his watch to see how the time slipt away, 
putt the King of En. in mynde that he should leese the benefit of the tide 
unlesse he were then gone at that hower. The Kinge of D., desirous to 
enjoye the company of theis his deerest freinds as long as possibly he could, 
was pleased to take notice of this my L. Ad. importunitye, and was as 
ernest on the contrary side for their longer staye abourde. The L. Ad- 
mirall, in the ende, shewing what hower it was by his watche (which he (as 
it is sayd) had purposely advanced some ij howers only for this turne), the 
K. of Denmarke, suspecting it, was pleased to aske him what was the hower 
by his watche. His Lop. told him neere fower, whereupon the K. of D. 
replied, No, it is but two, which his Lop., eyther not willing or not well 
understanding, still seemed to be of the same opinion. The K., to make 
him the better fo understand him, was faine to doe yt by way of demonstra- 
tion, and, with his foremost fingers directed towards him, shewed him by 
the nomber of them the hower of the day, which was, according to the 
generall opinion of those present, neere the true time of the daye; but his 
Maty in the performance hereof was so long in action that the standers by 
took notice that my Lo. Adm. toke some secrett dislike at the manner 
thereof ; whereof notice being since given to the Countesse of Nottingham, 
she hath sent a letter eyther to the King of D. himself or one very neere 
him, the subject whereof was only the discontent she tooke at the K. of 
Den. The particulars of this letter were such as are very offensively taken 
heer. Amongst other, shee in expresse plaine termes writt unto him that 
she did not thinke that the K. of the Danes would have offred that abuse 
to any lady of England as to make the signe of the hornes at her husband.” 


No portion of Mr. Tytler’s excellent History of Scotland will be 
read with deeper interest than the volume before us, and which has 
for its leading subject Mary Stuart; for although every body has 
her Life by heart, yet the sad story never grows stale, and few can 
repeat it with such unction as the author whose work is before us. 
But what is more, none have even before told it with equal truth and 
minuteness, because he is a laborious investigator and a perfectly 
impartial narrator on points, which more than any others in the 
annals of nations or the lives of distinguished persons, have divided 
writers. Mr. Tytler has had access to the state record offices of 
this country, and has most diligently ransacked them, together with 
applying to every other source from which new light could be ex- 
pected to come. His history, indeed, is no compliation ; it is in 
every respect a new and independent work ; abounding with origi- 
nal documents, and with important corrections of current belief. 

It is not to be denied that Mr. Tytler’s feelings are on the side 
of poor Mary ; but never to the concealinent of any fact, or the per- 
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version of any evidence : it is merely as an apologist on some occa- 
sions, as he well may be ; for who has ever been so beset as was 
that unfortunate woman? who has ever been so completely the child 
of education and early example? what one can be named who was 
more the slave of violent impulses ? 

In reading the present volume many points which have divided 
historians most, and originated the keenest contests concerning 
Mary, are seen to unravel themselves in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner. The discoveries of original documents of the very 
highest historical value has enabled the author so to penetrate, for 
instance, the secret policy of Elizabeth, her schemes, intrigues, and 
duplicity, towards her sister-queen, that one easily accounts for 
many things which were before inexplicable. Without, indeed, 
keeping Elizabeth and her ministers constantly before us, no accu- 
rate or adequate idea can be furmed of Mary’s dangers and difficul- 
ties. Especially from the moment of her imprudent marriage with 
Darnley, was she the victim both of friends and foes. 

We shall first of all fix on one event, viz., the murder of ‘* David,” 
around which Mr. Tytler has brought a multitude of important 
elucidations, by his skill working up his abundant materials, just as 
if he had found the key to the souls, and the most carefully con- 
cealed transactions of the numerous persons and parties who were 
concerned in that dreadful tragedy, either as instigators, actors, or 
abettors. Not a few of these are traced to a distance both as 
respects time and locality, in a manner never before done; the 
whole now appearing a strangely interwoven web of motives and 
incidents which the personal insignificance of Riccio renders still 
more amazing. Who could have thought that his fate was closely 
connected and deeply identified not only with the designs of the two 
religious parties in Scotland and [ngland, but with the struggles 
of Catholic and Protestant throughout Kurope ? 

Murray’s rebellion having been suppressed, and he with other 
nobles having sought refuge in England, Riccio became an object 
of much consideration both on the part of the imprudent Mary and 
of her ambitious enemies :— 


‘“‘ The influence of this Milanese adventurer had been gradually increasing. 
At this moment Maitland of Lethington, the secretary of state, was sus- 
pected of having been nearly counected with the rebellion of Murray, and, 
as a trustworthy servant was a prize rarely to be found, the queen began to 
consult her French secretary in aflairs of secresy and moment. The step 
was an imprudent one, and soon attended with the worst eilects. It roused 
the jealousy of the king, a weak and suspicious youth, who deemed it an 
affront that a stranger of low origin should presume to interfere in state 
affairs; and it turned Riccio’s head, who began to assume, in his dress, 
equipage, and establishment, a foolish state totally unsuited to his rank. 
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In the meantime, his influence was great, and Murray bespoke his good 
offices by the present of a rich diamond, with a letter soliciting his assist- 
ance. Ilad Mary been left to herself, there is little doubt that her rebels 
would have been pardoned. Her natural generosity and the intercession of 
some powerful friends, strongly impelled her to the side of mercy ; and she 
had already consented to delay the parliament, and to entertain proposals 
for the restoration of the banished lords, when an unforeseen circumstance 
occurred, which led to unfortunate results. This was the arrival of two 
gentlemen, de Rambouillet and Clernau, on a mission from the French 
court. Their message was outwardly one of mere ceremony, to invest the 
young king with the order of St. Michael, but amid the festivities attend- 
ant on the installation, a more important and secret communication took 
place. Clernau, the special envoy of the Cardinal Lorraine, and Thornton, 
a messenger from Beaton, the Scottish ambassador in France, who had 
come to court about the same time, informed Mary of the coalition that had 
been formed between France, Spain, and the Emperor, for the destruction 
of the Protestant cause in Europe. It was a design worthy of the dark and 
unscrupulous politicians by whom it had been planned—Catherine of Me- 
dicis, and the Duke of Alva.” 


Mary continued to be strongly urged to become a member of the 
coalition, or League; and ‘“ David,” who now possessed much in- 
fluence over her, and who was on good grounds suspected to be a 
pensioner of Rome, joined with all his power the side of the Catholics. 
On the other hand she had advisers to the contrary, to whom how- 
ever she foolishly turned a deaf ear. ‘In an evil hour she signed 
the League, and determined to hurry on the parliament for the for- 
feiture of the rebels. ‘This may, [ think,” continues our author, 
“be regarded as one of the most fatal errors of her life ; and it 
proved the source of al] her future misfortunes.” 

The Estates being about to meet, the consequences which would 
follow to the rebels would be terrible ; and whatever remedy they 
could resort to must therefore be sudden and bold :— 


‘Such being the crisis, it was at once determined that the meeting of par- 
liament should be arrested, the government of the queen and her ministers 
overturned ; and that, to effect this, Riccio must be murdered. This last 
atrocious expedient was no new idea, for the seeds of an unformed con- 
spiracy against the foreign favourite had been sown some time before ; and 
of this Murray’s friends now availed themselves, artfully uniting the two 
plots into one, the object of which was the return of Murray, the dethrone- 
ment of the queen, and the re-establishment of the Protestant leaders in 
the power which they had lost. The origin, growth, and subsequent com- 
bination of these two conspiracies have never yet been understood, although 
they can be distinctly traced. The first plot for the death of Riccio was, strange 
to say, formed by no less personages than the young king and his father, the 
Karl of Lennox. It hadits rise in the jealousy and ambition of these un- 
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principled men, and the imprudent conduct of Mary. In the early ardour 
of her affection, the queen had promised Darnley the crown matrimonial, by 
which was meant an equal share with herself in the government; but after 
a few months she had the misery to discover that her love had been thrown 
away upon a husband whom it was impossible for her to treat with confi- 
dence or respect. He was fickle, proud, and suspicious; ambitious of 
power, yet incapable of business, and the easy dupe of every crafty or inte- 
rested companion whom he met. It became necessary for Mary to draw 
back from her first promise. This led to coldness, to reproaches, soon to 
an absolute estrangement; even in public he treated her with harshness; 
he became addicted to low dissipation, forsook her company, and threw him- 
self into the hands of her enemies. ‘They persuaded him that Riccio was 
the sole author of those measures which had deprived him of his due share 
in the government. But this was not all, Darnley had the folly to become 
the dupe of a more absurd delusion. He became jealous of the Italian 
secretary; he believed that he had supplanted him in the affections of the 
queen; he went so far as to assert that he had dishonoured his bed, and in 
a furious state of mind sent his cousin, George Douglas, to implore Lord 
Ruthven, in whom he had great confidence, to assist him against ‘ the vil- 
lain David.” Ruthven was at this moment confined to bed by a dangerous 
sickness, which might have been supposed to unfit him for such desperate 
projects. He was, as he himself informs us, ‘scarcely able to walk twice 
the length of his chamber ;’ yet he consented to engage in the murder, 
and Darnley was sworn to keep all secret; but Randolph, the English min- 
ister, having become acquainted with the plot, revealed it to Leicester in a 
remarkable letter, which yet remains. He informed him that the king and 
his father, Lennox, were determined to murder Riccio; that within ten 
days the deed would be done; that, as to the queen, the crown would be 
torn from her whose dishonour was discovered ; and that still darker designs 
were meditated against her person, which he did not dare to commit to 
writing. From his letter, which is very long, I must give this important 
passage. ‘I know now for certain,’ said he, ‘ that this queen repenteth her 
marriage; that she hateth him (Darnley) and ‘all his kin. I know that he 
knoweth himself that he hath a partaker in play and game with him; I 
know that there are practices in hand,’ contrived between the father and 
son to come by the crown against her will. I know that if that take effect 
which is intended, David, with the consent of the king, shall have his throat 
cut within these ten days. Many things grievouser and worse than these 
are brought to my ears; yea, of things intended against her own person, 
which, because I think better to keep secret than write to Mr. Secretary, I 
speak not of them but now to your lordship.’ ” 


Randolph, our author shows, had no objection to the dark plot. 
What is still more striking, Cecil, Leicester, and Elizabeth coun- 
tenanced it. But to return to Scotland,—the leading Protestant 
barons were let into it, and even Knox and Craig, the ministers of 
Edinburgh, were made acquainted with the conspiracy, and desired 
its success :— 
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‘Their horror of Idolatry, the name they bestowed on the Roman 
Catholic religion, misled their judgment and hardened their feelings, and 
they regarded the plot as the act of men raised up by God for the destruc- 
tion of an accursed superstition. The general fast, which always secured 
the presence of a formidable and numerous band of partizans, was near ap- 
proaching ; and as the murder had been fixed for the week in March in 
which the parliament had been summoned, it was contrived that this religious 
solemnity should be held in the capital at the same time.” 


Every method was taken that could give a colour of justice and 
necessity to the conspiracy and its terrible purposes. ‘The sermons 
preached in the fast week, were upon texts that were chosen for the 
sake of making the word of God appear to sanction the murder :— 


‘‘ Meantime everything was in readiness ; a large concourse of the friends 
of the Reformed Church assembled at Edinburgh, for the week of fasting 
and humiliation ; directions for prayers and sermons had been previously 
drawn up by Knox and the ministers, and the subjects chosen were such 
as seemed calculated to prepare the public mind for resistance, violence, and 
bloodshed. They were selected from the Old ‘Testament alone, and included, 
amongst other examples, the slaying of Oreb and Zeb, the cutting off the 
Benjamites, the fast of Esther, the hanging of Haman, inculcating the duty 
of inflicting swift and summary vengeance on all who persecuted the people 
of God. On the 8rd of March the fast commenced in the capital, and on 
the 4th parliament assembled. It was opened by the queen in person ; and 
the lords of the articles having been chosen, the statute of treason and for- 
feiture against Murray and the banished lords was prepared. This was on 
a Thursday; and on Tuesday, in the following week, the act was to be 
passed ; but it was fearfully arrested in its progress.”’ 


Mr. Tytler most distinctly describes and energetically charac- 
terizes the bonds that were drawn up in order to be signed by the 
conspirators, so as that each might be secure from future punish- 
ment. These covenants were framed a considerable time before 
the tragedy occurred. We must let our author be heard in part of 
what he has said of them :— 


** According to a common but revolting practice of this age, which com- 
bined the utmost feudal ferocity with a singular love of legal formalities, it 
was resolved, that ‘ covenants’ or contracts for the commission of the mur- 
der, and the benefits to be derived from it, should be entered into, and 
signed by the young king himself and the rest of the conspirators. Two 
‘ bonds,’ or ‘ covenants,’ wereaccordingly drawn up: the first ran in the king’s 
name alone, although many were parties to it. It stated that the queen’s 
‘gentle and good nature’ was abused by some wicked and ungodly persons, 
specially an Italian stranger called David; it declared his resolution, with 
the assistance of certain of his nobility, and others, to seize these enemies; 
and if any difficulty or resistance occurred, ‘ to cut off immediately, and 
slay them wherever it happened ;’ and solemnly promised on the word of a 
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prince, to maintain and defend his assistants and associates in the enter- 
prise, though carried into execution in presence of the queen’s majesty, and 
within the precincts of the palace, By whom this agreement was signed, 
besides the King, Morton, and Ruthven, does not appear ; but it is certain 
that its contents were communicated, amongst others, to Murray, Argile, 
Rothes, Maitland, Grange, and the Lords Boyd and Lindsay. Of these 
persons, some were in England, and could not personally assist in the asssas- 
sination ; and, to them, among others, Morton and Ruthven no doubt 
alluded, when they afterwards declared, that the most honest and the most 
worthy were easily induced to approve of the intended murder, and to support 
their prince in its execution. The second ‘ covenant’ has been also pre- 
served. It was supplementary to the first, its purpose being to bind the 
king on the one hand, and the conspirators on the other, to the performance 
of those conditions which were considered for their mutual advantage. The 
parties to it were the King, the Earls of Murray, Argile, Glancairn, and 
Rothes, the Lords Boyd and Ochiltree, and their ‘complices.’ They pro- 
mised to support Darnley in all his just quarrels, to be friends to his friends, 
enemies to his enemies; to give him the crown matrimonial, to maintain the 
Protestant religion, to put down its enemies, and uphold every reform 
founded on the word of God. For his part, the king engaged to pardon 
Murray and the banished lords, to stay all proceedings for their forfeiture, 
and to restore them to their lands and dignities. Such was now the for- 
ward state of the conspiracy for the murder of Riccio, the restoration of 
Murray, and the revolution in the government.” 


Mary had some hints conveyed to her of the existence of the 
conspiracy, but disregarded them. Riccio, too, was warned, but 
derided the voice. Let us now quote our author’s powerful descrip- 
tion of the result :— 


** About seven o’clock, when it was dark, the Earls of Morton and Lind- 
say, with a hundred and fifty men bearing torches and weapons, occupied 
the court of the palace of Holyrood, seized the gates without resistance, and 
closed them against all but their own friends. At this moment Mary was 
at supper in a small closet or cabinet, which entered from her bedchamber. 
She was attended by the Countess of Argile, the Commendator of Holyrood, 
Beaton, master of the household, Arthur Erskine, captain of the guard, and 
her secretary, Riccio. The bedchamber, communicated by a secret turn- 
pike-stair with the king’s apartment below, to which the conspirators had 
been admitted ; and Darnley, ascending this stair, threw up the arras which 
concealed its opening in the wall, entered the little apartment where Mary 
sat, and casting his arm fondly round her waist, seated himself beside her 
at table. A minute had scarcely passed when Ruthven, clad in complete 
armour, abruptly broke in. This man had just risen from a sick bed, his 
features were sunk and pale from disease, his voice hollow, and his whole 
appearance haggard and terrible. Mary, who was now seven months gone 
with child, started up in terror, commanding him to be gone; but ere the 
words were uttered, torches gleamed in the outer room, a confused noise of 
voices and weapons was heard, and the next moment George Douglas, Car 
of Faudonside, and other conspirators, rushed into the closet. Ruthven 
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now drew his dagger, and calling out that their business was with Riccio, 
made an effort to seize him, whilst this miserable victim springing behind 
the queen, clung by her gown, and in his broken language called out, 
* Giustizia! Giustizia! sauve ma vie, madame; sauve ma vie!’ All was 
now uproar and confusion; and though Mary earnestly implored them to 
have mercy, they were deaf to her entreaties; the table and lights were 
thrown down, Riccio was stabbed by Douglas over the queen’s shoulder, 
Car of Faudonside, one of the most ferocious of the conspirators, held a 
pistol to her breast, and whilst she shrieked with terror, their bleeding vic- 
tim was torn from her knees, and dragged amidst shouts and execrations 
through the queen’s bedroom, to the entrance of the presence chamber. 
Here Morton and his men rushed upon him, and buried their daggers in 
his body. So eager and reckless were they in their ferocity, that in the 
struggle to get at him, they wounded one another, nor did they think the 
work complete till the body was mangled by fifty-six wounds, and left in a 
pool of blood, with the king’s dagger sticking in it, to shew, as was after- 
wards alleged, that he had sanctioned the murder. Nothing can more 
strongly shew the ferocious manners of the times than an incident which 
now occurred. Ruthven, faint from sickness, and reeking from the scene 
of blood, staggered into the queen’s cabinet, where Mary still stood dis- 
tracted, and in terror of her life. Here he threw himself upon a seat, called 
for a cup of wine, and being reproached for the cruelty of his conduct, not 
only vindicated himself and his associates, but plunged a new dagger into 
the heart of the unhappy queen, by declaring that her husband had advised 
the whole. She was then ignorant of the completion of the murder, but 
suddenly one of her ladies rushed into the room, and cried out that their 
victim was slain. ‘And is it so?’ said Mary; ‘then farewell tears, we 
must now think of revenge.’ Having finished the first act of this tragedy, 
the conspirators proceeded to follow out their preconcerted measures. The 
queen was kept a prisoner in her apartment, and strictly guarded. The 
king, assuming the sole power, addressed his royal letters, dissolving the 
parliament, and commanding the Estates to leave the capital within three 
hours on pain of treason: orders were despatched to the magistrates, en- 
joining them with their city force to keep a vigilant watch, and suffer none 
but Protestants to Jeave their houses. And to Morton, the chancellor, with 
his armed retainers, was intrusted the guarding the gates of the palace, with 
strict injunction that none should escape from it. This, however, amid the 
tumult of a midnight murder, was not so easy a task. Huntley and Both- 
well contrived to elude the guards. Sir James Balfour and James Melvil 
were equally fortunate; and as this last gentleman passed beneath the 
queen’s window, she threw up the sash and implored him to warn the citizens, 
to save her from the traitors who had her in their power. Soon after the 
common bell was heard ringing, so speedily had the message been carried ; 
and the chief magistrate, with a body of armed townsmen, rushed confusedly 
into the palace court, demanding the instant deliverance of their sovereign. 
But Mary in vain implored to speak with them; she was dragged back from 
the window by the ruffians, who threatened to cut her in pieces if she 
attempted to shew herself; and, in her stead, the pusil!animous Darnley 
was thrust forward. He addressed the citizens, assured them that both he 
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and the queen were in safety, and commanding them on their allegiance to 
go home was instantly obeyed.” 


The weak and fickle king was soon induced to disclose to Mary 
the names of the chief conspirators ; and they, as was natural, ac- 
cused and exposed him in return; even laying the covenants before 
her. Randolph, the English ambassador, expressly says so in a 
letter to Cecil. Was it wonderful then that, as stated in another 
communication, she meditated a divorce, having actually sent to 
Rome with the view of procuring the Pope’s authority for such a 
separation? Darnley himself began to think of going abroad, and 
became eager to do so; perhaps entertaining some indefinite fears 
for himself. Mary, however, opposed this desire, which conjecture 
may interpret one way or another. But from what Mr. Tytler re- 
lates and has brought to light, and considering her provocation, 
strong passions, and various proceedings, down to the day of her 
husband’s death, it is carrying charity, we think, too far to feel as- 
sured that ever her reconciliation to him was real, or that she was not 
playing a duplicit part. We should say that there are in the page 
before us evidence that she was privy, at least, to the design of 
murdering him months before it was carried into effect, for that 
such a plot existed is proved. ‘There was even a bond drawn up, 
after the revolting fashion of the age, according to Ormiston’s con- 
fession, and which was signed by several nobles, binding them to 
accomplish the desperate deed. ‘The same covenant, Mr. Tytler 
tells us, is minutely alluded to in a contemporary life of Mary, writ- 
ten in French, apparently by one of her domestics, ‘* who, although 
biased, seems to have had good opportunities of observation.” 
Now, Bothwell, and others of the lords, who were frequently with 
the queen at this time, were deeply concerned in the plot ; thus di- 
recting the reader’s strong suspicions in a painful way as regards 
her innocence. 

As we approach the catastrophe, circumstances of an extremely 
suspicious nature crowd into the history. Her hastening to Glas- 
gow tothe surprise even of her husband, her future movements and 
arrangements, and Darnley’s vague fears, beset the apologist. Here 
let the candid historian be heard :— 


‘When Mary left him, Darnley called Crawford to him, and informing 
him fully of all that had passed at the interview, bade him communicate it 
to his father, the Earl of Lennox. He then asked him what he thought of 
the queen’s taking him to Craigmillar? She treats your majesty, said 
Crawford, too like a prisoner. Why should you not be taken to one of 
your own houses in Edinburgh? It struck me much the same way, 
answered Darnley, and I have fears enough, but may God judge between 
us, I have her promise only to trust to; but I have put myself in her 
hands, and I shall go with her, though she should murder me. It is from 
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Crawford’s evidence, taken on oath, which was afterwards produced, and 
still exists, endorsed by Cecil, that we learn these minute particulars, nor 
have I been able to discover any sufficient ground to doubt its truth. Soon 
alter this interview, the queen carried her husband by slow journies, from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, where she arrived on the last day of January. It 
had been at first intended, as we have seen, that Darnley should have taken 
up his residence at Craigmillar, but this purpose was changed, and as the 
palace of Holyrood was judged from its low situation to be unhealthy, and 
little fitted for an invalid, the king was brought to a suburb called the Kirk 
of Field, a more remote and airy site, occupied by the town residence of 
the Duke of Chastelherault, and other buildings and gardens. On their 
arrival here, the royal attendants were about to proceed to the duke’s 
lodging, as it was called, but on alighting, Mary informed them, that the 
king’s apartments were to be in an adjoining house, which stood beside the 
town wall, not far from a ruinous Dominican Monastery, called the Black 
Friars. ‘To this place she led Darnley, and making every allowance for 
the rudeness of the domestic accommodations of these times, it appears to 
have been an insecure and confined mansion. Its proprietor was Robert 
Balfour, a brother of that Sir James Balfour, whom we have already known 
as the deviser of the bond for the murder, which was drawn up at Craig- 
millar, and then a dependent of Bothwell’s.”’ 


The issue need not be repeated were it not that Mr. Tytler fills 
up the narrative, not with touches of sentiment new to the reader, 
but with matters of fact which lend to his account new force and 
greater distinctness than has ever before been given to this part of 
the exciting drama. At the time we speak of, viz., when Mary 
accompanied Darnley from Glasgow, Bothwell’s influence was 
supreme at court; and yet the reconciliation of the queen to her 
husband appeared complete. Nevertheless, Bothwell, who had 
risen so rapidly in favour, and who was the grand instigator to the 
murder, met the royal cavalcade, with his attendants, a short way 
from Edinburgh, and accompanied the party to the Kirk of Field, 
where Mary passed much of her time, and was most assiduous in 
her offices of kindness to the invalid. Let our author’s words be 
quoted in full as to what followed :— 


“On Sunday the 9th of February, Bastian, a foreigner belonging to the 
household of the queen, was to be married at Holyrood. ‘The bride was 
one of her favourite women, and Mary, to honour their union, had pro- 
mised them a masque. ‘The greatest part of that day she passed with the 
king. They appeared to be on the most affectionate terms, and she declared 
her intention of remaining all night at the Kirk of Field. It was at this 
moment, when Darnley and the queen were engaged in conversation, that 
Hay of Tallo, Hepburn of Bolton, and other ruffians whom Bothwell had 
hired for the purpose, secretly entered the chamber which was under the 
king’s, and deposited on the floor a large quantity of gunpowder in bags. 
They then laid a train, which was connected with a ‘lunt,’ or slow match, 
and placed everything in readiness for its being lighted. Sume of thew now 
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hurried away, but two of the conspirators remained on the watch, and in 
the meantime Mary, who still sat with her husband in the upper chamber, 
recollected her promise of giving the masque at Bastian’s wedding, and 
taking farewell of Darnley, embraced him and left the house with her suite, 
Soon after the king retired to his bed-chamber. Since his illness there 
appeared to have been a great change inhim. He had become more 
thoughtful, and thought had brought with it repentance of his former 
courses. Helamented there were few near him whom he could trust, and at 
times he would say, that he knew he should be slain, complaining that he 
was hardly dealt with, but from these sorrows he had sought refuge in reli- 
gion; and it was remarked that on this night, his last in this world, he had 
repeated the 55th Psalm, which he would often read and sing. After his 
devotion, he went to bed and fell asleep, Taylor, his page, being beside him 
in the same apartment. This was the moment seized by the murderers, who 
still lurked in the lower room, to complete their dreadful purpose, but their 
miserable victim was awakened by the noise of their false keys in the lock 
of his apartment, and rushing down in his shirt and pelisse, endeavoured to 
make his escape, but he was intercepted and strangled after a desperate 
resistance, his cries for mercy being heard by some women in the nearest 
house ; the page was also strangled, and their bodies carried into a small 
orchard, without the garden wall, where they were found, the king in his 
shirt only, and the pelisse by his side. Amid the conflicting stories of the 
ruffians who were executed, it is difficult to.arrive at the whole truth. But 
no doubt rests on the part acted by Bothwell, the arch-conspirator. He had 
quitted the king’s apartment with the queen, and joined the festivities in 
the palace, from which about midnight he stole away, changed his rich 
dress, and rejoined the murderers who waited for him at the Kirk of Field. 
His arrival was the signal to complete their purpose; the match was 
lighted, but burnt too slow for their breathless impatience, and they were 
stealing forward to examine it, when it took effect. A loud noise like the 
bursting of a thunder-cloud awoke the sleeping city; the king’s house was 
torn in pieces and cast into the air, and the assassins, hurrying from the 
spot, under cover of the darkness, regained the palace.” 


We shall not stop to dwell upon the haste with which Mary so 
indecently united herself to Bothwell, the arch-conspirator in the 
murder. To be sure her thick and thin vindicators will have it 
that it was by force and ravishment that the bold bad man con- 
strained her. But one cannot read the minute details in the vo- 
lume before us, and*unite them according to their plain and obvious 
capabilities, without arriving at quite an opposite construction. 
‘‘ Mary,” says our author, “ was now swept forward by the current 
of a blind infatuated passion.”? IndeedGrange, in a letter address- 
ed to the Earl of Bedford, states that she was heard to say, “that 
she cared not to lose I'rance. England, and her own country for 
him, and shall go with him to the world’s end in a white petticoat 
before she would leave him.” Nor was the temporary resolution 
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and the unguarded speech foreign to the character of that impetu- 
ous princess ; impetuous whether in the fulfilment of her generous pur- 
poses, or of her high indignation. She was keenly alive to admi- 
ration, and was as rash in her confidings as she was susceptible of 
homage and flattery. 

After all, however, considering Mary’s situation, her wrongs 
and temptations,—her natural temperament, and her bringing up, 
—one cannot feel inclined to weigh very nicely her errors; we even 
find many apologies for her crimes. Elizabeth’s calculations, treach- 
erles, and evil deeds, when taken along with her universally acknow- 
ledged mental capacities, command no similar sympathy. Yet let 
us not shut our eyes to the difficulties of the English queen’s case, 
or to the fears which she and her ministers reasonably entertained, 
and then her treatment of Mary will admit of strong palliations. 

First of all, it appears, from evidence now before us, that the 
queen of Scotland was not seduced or betrayed into Elizabeth’s 
power; that she was not even a welcome or quiet visiter to the 
English soil. When once there she was a most troublesome and 
dangerous guest, or prisoner rather. Let Mr. Tylter be heard on 
this point :— 


“‘ Here, although I must strongly condemn the conduct of the English 
Queen, it is impossible not to see the difficulties by which she was surrounded. 
The party which it was her interest to support, was that of Murray and the 
Protestants. She looked with dread on France, and the resumption of 
French influence in Scotland. Within her own realm, the Roman Catholics 
were unquiet and discontented, and in Ireland constantly on the eve of re- 
bellion—if such a word can be used for the resistance of a system too 
grinding to be tamely borne. All these impatient spirits looked to Mary 
as a point of union and strength. Had she been broken by her late re- 
verses, had she manifested a sense of the imprudence by which she had been 
lately guided, or evinced any desire to reform her conduct, or forgive her 
subjects who had risen against the murderer of her husband more than 
against herself, the queen might have been inclined to a more favourable 
course. But the very contrary was the case. Her first step after her 
escape had been to resume her correspondence with Bothwell. His crea- 
tures Hepburn of Riccarton, and the two Ormistons, blotted as accomplices 
in his crime, had frequent access to her. In her conversations with Knollys 
and Scrope, she could not repress her anticipations of victory and purposes 
of vengeance, if once again a free princess. She declared, that rather than 
have peace with Murray, she would submit to any extremity, and call help 
from ‘Turkey before she gave up the contest, and she lamented bitterly that 
the delays of Elizabeth emboldened the traitors who had risen against her. 
Was the Queen of England at such a crisis, and having such a rival in her 
power, to dismiss her at her first request, and permit her to overwhelin her 
friends and allies, to re-establish the Roman Catholic party, and possibly 
the Roman Catholic religion in Scotland? After such conduct, couid it be 
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deemed either unlooked for, or extraordinary, should she fall from the proud 
position she now held, as the head of the protestant party in Europe? So 
argued the far-sighted Cecil, and the queen his mistress followed, or it is 
probable in this instance anticipated, his counsel.”’ 


But what, after all, can we think of the secret plots which Eliza- 
beth meditated, and joined in, with the view of getting quit of her 
formidable rival by assassination ? for this now is placed beyond the 
possibility of a doubt by the fruits of Mr. Tytler’s researches, 
and his masterly comparison of conflicting statements; the great 
Burghley himself, as well as her favourite, Leicester, having 
strenously urged her to the foul enormity. 

Elizabeth found that she could not bring Mary to trial and exe- 
cution for the death of her husband. She felt there was not evidence, 
and that she had no right which could satisfy the world, should she 
resort to such public and odious measures. but, says our author, 
if Elizabeth abandoned all thoughts of bringing her royal prisoner 
to a public trial, and putting her to death in England, it was only 
to embrace a more dark and secret expedient, and what she judged 


a surer mode of getting rid of her hated prisoner. He continues 
thus :— 


“The plot was an extraordinary one, and its details, upon which I now 
enter, are new to this part of our history. Previous to the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, and after the failure of the negotiations for peace in 
Scotland, which were conducted by the French ambassador De Croc and Sir 
William Drury, Elizabeth had resolved to send a new envoy to that country, 
with the object of watching over the English interests. When the dreadful 
news arrived from France, Burghley and Leicester pressed upon the English 
queen the necessity of instant attention to her safety on the side of Scot- 
land, and Mr. Henry Killigrew was selected to proceed thither. He was 
instructed to negotiate both with Mar, the regent, and the opposite faction 
led by Lethington and Grange ; to exhort both sides to observe the late 
abstinence ; to give them the details of the late horrible massacre, express- 
ing the queen’s conviction that it was premeditated, and to implore them to 
be on their guard. Such was his public mission ; but shortly before he set 
out, Killigrew was informed that a far greater matter was to be intrusted to 
his management; that it was to he conducted with the utmost secrecy, and 
was known to none but Elizabeili, Leicester, and Burghley. In an inter- 
view with the queen herself, to which none were admitted but these two 
lords, he received his instructions, which remain drawn up by Cecil in his 
own hand. It was explained to him that it had at last become absolutely 
necessary to execute the Scottish queen, and that unless the realm were 
delivered of her, the life of Elizabeth was no longer safe. This might, 
indeed, be done in England, but, for some good respects, it was thought 
better that she should be sent to Scotland, and delivered to the regent and 
his party, ‘to proceed with her by way of justice.’ To accomplish this 
must depend, it was said, upon his skilful management. He must frame 
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matters so that the offer must come from them, not from the English 
queen. ‘This would probably not be difficult, for they had already many 
times before, under the former regents, made proposals of this nature. 
If such an offer were again made, he was now empowered to agree to it, 
but it must be upon the most solemn assurance that she should be put 
to death without fail, and that neither England nor Scotland should be 
endangered by her hereafter; for otherwise, it was added, to have her 
and to keep her would be of all other ways the most dangerous. If, 
however, he could contrive it so that the regent or Morton should secretly 
apply to some of the lords of the English council to have her given up, 
now was the best time: only, it was repeated, it must be upon absolute 
surety that she should receive what she deserved, and that no further peril 
could ever possible occur, either by her escape or by setting her up again. 
To make certain of this, hostages must be required by him and those of the 
highest rank ; that is to say, children or near kinsfolk of the regent and the 
Karl of Morton. Last of all, he was solemnly reminded that the queen’s 
name must not appear in the transaction; and Elizabeth herself, in dismiss- 
ing him, bade him remember that none but Leicester, Burghley, and him- 
self, were privy to the great and delicate charge which was now laid upon 
him, adding a caution, that if it ‘ came forth,’ or was ever known, he must 
answer for it. To this Killigrew replied, ‘ that he would keep the secret 
as he would his life,’ and immediately set out on his journey.” 


We have room only for small portions of Mr. Tytler’s close nar- 
rative and calm exposition throughout the proceedings, the diffi- 
culties, and the abortive issues connected with this hideous plot. 
Certainly it was not owing to the Queen of England and her two 
ministers, already named, that they were net accessories to the 
butchery, even without the form of a trial ; for the words “‘ to pro- 
ceed with her by way of justice,” it is afterwards demonstrated, 
meant that she should be executed summarily and without delay. 

The regent of Scotland, Morton, and other lords, were willing 
and ready enough to fall in with the murderous scheme, and promised, 
if Mlizabeth should agree to certain terms and conditions, such as 
assisting them with money and troops, that Mary should not be 
kept “three hours alive after she came into the bounds of Scot- 
land.” Suffice it to say that the price of blood demanded by the 
Scottish earls was too high to be acceded to by Elizabeth. But 
another event, in which the hand of God was conspicuous, inter- 
posed to save poor, unsuspecting Mary, viz., the death of the 
Regent Mar. ‘he reader,with the breathlessness with whieh he 
looks to the denodement of a romantic drama, will peruse the following 
extract, more especially if he has traced, along with our author, the 
whole of the preparations and the intricacies of the conspiracy :— 

“The English ambassador was informed by Morton, that if Mar shewed 


coldness, or delayed to execute the matter, it should be done without him ; 
and he added, that as he was lieutenant-general of the whole kingdom on 
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this side Tay, he had power to carry it into execution. Ife hinted, how- 
ever, that if Elizabeth hoped to gain this great object, she must be more 
cordial in her support, and more generous in heradvances. Her refusal to 
assist them and her coldness had already, he said, alienated some hearts, 
though not his. To this Killigrew shrewdly replied, that if Morton could, 
at this moment, have given some good assurance that Mary should be 
executed, or, as he expressed it in his dark language, for the performance 
‘ of the great matter,’ that he might safely reckon on the Queen of England 
for the satisfying his desires: but he must recollect, that its accomplish- 
ment was the sole ground on which a defensive league between the two 
countries could be negotiated. Without it ‘a man could promise nothing.’ 
From the ambassador’s next letter, however, any anticipated coldness or 
disinclination on the part of Mar appears to have entirely vanished. It was 
written from Stirling, and informed Burghley and Leicester that the regent, 
after some general observations on the subject of the peace, began to speak 
‘touching the great matter, wherein,’ said he, ‘I found him very earnest.’ 
‘He had sent,’ he said, ‘ his resolute mind to the Lord Morton by the 
abbot, and desired him (Killigrew) to write speedily to Burghley and Lei- 
cester, that they might further the same by all possible means, as the only 
salve for the cure of the great sores of the commonwealth.’ ‘ I perceive,’ 
added Killigrew, ‘ that the regent’s first coldness grew rather for want of 
skill how to compass so great a matter, than for lack of good will to execute 
the same. He desired me, also, to write unto your honours to be suitors 
unto your majesty for some relief of money towards the payment of his sol- 
diers.’ It is very striking, that in the midst of these dark practices, and 
when he had not only consented to Mary’s death, but pressed that it should 
be speedy, Mar was himself struck with mortal sickness, and died at Stirlin 


(on the 28th of October), within ten days after his interview with the 
English ambassador.” 


The infernal plot was thus frustrated,—the scheme on which 
Cecil owned, he ‘ daily, and almost hourly” pondered, discomfited 
and cast to the winds. Elizabeth and her cunning, unscrupulous 
advisers, no doubt regarded the plan by which Mary’s secret exe- 
cution was to be accomplished by the hands of her own subjects, a 
capital stroke of policy. And their disappointment, documents 


introduced by our author show, was equally great and bitter. Mr. 
Tytler adds, and with the remark we conclude,— 


“‘ Mary, in the meantime, was herself unconscious of the danger she had 
escaped ; and, indeed, it is worthy of observation, that so well had the 
English ambassador kept his counsel, and so true were the conspirators to 
their secret, that after a concealment of nearly three centuries, these dark 
intrigues, with all their ramifications, have now, for the first time, been 
made a portion of our national history.”’ 
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Art. [1X.—Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiqui- 
ties. By Joun G. Parrrey, D.D., LL.D. Vol. Il. Genesis and the 
Prophets. Boston, U.S. 


We shall not be provoked into any lengthened or anxiously com- 
posed disquisition relative to the credulity, the authenticity, or the 
genuineness of the Books which form the canon of Scripture as con- 
tained in our Bibles. It may not, however, be without its use to 
glance at the very extraordinary Lectures before us, and the doc- 
trines which they put forth. Dr. Palfrey lays claim to the character 
of a Christian in belief; and yet, according to the course which he 
has followed in these pages, we are at a loss how to reconcile his 
opinions with his profession. Certainly, if others should use similar 
latitude tothat here taken, the conclusion would be very soon arrived at, 
that we have no revelation of God’s will at all, and that the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments are nothing better than cunningly 
devised fables. 

There is nothing more common than for those persons who once 
set themselves to criticise the doctrines and the accuracy of the his- 
torical parts of Scripture,to throw themselves entirely loose in order to 
gauge every part according to their own sense of propriety, reason- 
ableness, and truth; so that whenever any portion of revelation 
comes before them which is either dark or contrary to their notions, 
with the most remarkable self-complacency it is called in question, 
denied, and probably sneered at. One would naturally suppose, 
however, that the very expectation that everything in God’s 
revelations should be made perfectly plain, and placed beyond the 
possibility of allowing free-thinkers to impugn the whole or any 
portion of the canon of divine truths, is demanding something which 
would afford the strongest proof that it was not of heavenly origin. 
Who shall be so bold as to maintain that there are not things connect- 
ed with the destinies of man, and God’s dealing with his creatures, 
which must necessarily transcend our comprehension? A thing 
may be true, and we may feel irresistibly called on to believe in its 
— although we cannot fully understand its nature or how it came 
O pass. 

If we are to believe Dr. Palfrey, Moses and the Prophets have 
very little claim to our credence. In fact they must be regarded 
very much in the light of impostors, who were almost constantly 
calling upon God to witness to the truth of that which they knew 
was not precisely correct, and taking his name and authority in 
vain to vouch for what they knew to be, in part at least, fabrications. 
How shall we reconcile their character with that of honest men, 
when almost in every chapter words and asseverations to the follow- 
ing effect occur, ‘* The Lord God said,’ —** Thus saith the Lord,” 
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—‘* The Word of the Lord came unto me,” &c. if our author’s 
theory be defensible? That theory amounts to this, that revelation 
must be confined to the Law and the Gospel ; that in all the his- 
torical parts of the writings of Moses, he is to be regarded as any 
other uninspired author ; that in short the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Law and the narration of Moses as 
the leader of the Israelites, consists only of a collection of human 
authorities and traditions. Accordingly the Book of Genesis, with 
its geological difficulties, is thus got most conveniently rid of. That 
our readers may see that we are not mis-stating the matter, let the 
following extract be examined :— 


‘From remarks in the twenty-sixth Lecture, and other parts of the 
volume, it will be seen, that I regard the books of the Law as standing upon 
very different ground, in point of authority, from the rest ofthe books in the 
Old Testament collection. Upon evidence which satisfies my mind, I 
recognize Moses as a teacher supernaturally instructed, and empowered to 
prove his divine mission by miraculous works ; while I do not find proof that 
the other Hebrew writers had either received, or pretended to have 
received, supernatural communications or endowments of any kind.” 


Indeed! our author does not find proof that ‘the other Hebrew 
writers had either received, or pretended to have received, super- 
natural communications or endowments of any kind.” This is 
strange! He proceeds :— 


“The origin of the error, which confounded the later books, in point of 
authority, with those of the Law, J think is properly to be referred to the 
time when, being forbidden, during the persecutions in the second century 
before our zera, to read the Law in their synagogues, the Jews substituted 
the prophetical writings in the public services of the Sabbath. But, how- 
ever this may be, 1 am satisfied that all the reasons of the case call for a 
discrimination between the Pentateuch and the later books, similar to that 
which the Reformers made between the writings of Apostles and Evange- 
lists in the New Testament and the works of the Fathers ofthe Church. I 
acknowledge two supernatural dispensations ; the one introduced by Moses ; 
the other by Jesus, and those whom he immediately commissioned taught. 
The Catholic insists that the latter revelation was continued, with its pro- 
per attendant, evidence of miracle, through the subsequent ages; but | 
cannot sce that he produces proof of this; and accordingly, with all Pro- 
testants, I dissent. Catholic and Protestant alike affirm, that the former 
miraculous dispensation was not finished in the same age in which it was 
begun, but was still maintained through a thousand years ; and I withhold 
my assent equally from this proposition, on the same ground of the insufli- 
ciency of the evidence advanced in its behalf. To place the books of Kings, 
for instance, on a level with those of Moses, is to my mind no more reason- 
able than to confound the authority of the writings of Eusebius, or of 
Kphrem the Syrian, with that of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
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The Doctor of Divinity does not find proof, &c. What sort of 
roof can he wish for or expect 1s to be vouchsafed to him indivi- 
dually ? Is the confirmation which miracles afford of no weight ? 
Does the precise fulfilment of prophecy not strike the Lecturer’s 
mind? Nay, does not our Saviour’s frequent reference to the Law 
and to the Prophets identify him with much which our author 
would treat as apocryphal? Does His quotations not homologate 
the authority from which he borrowed ? And is it not the fact that 
the Old Testament, when He appeared upon earth, was essentially 
the same as it has been transmitted to us? A man may profess to 
believe as he chooses in the divine mission of Jesus ; but it is very 
like impugning His veracity, when the Prophets to whom He so 
emphatically alludes, uttered nothing more worthy of credit than 
what profane authors have indited. 
Just listen to what our author has to say concerning the Book of 
Genesis :— 


“ In the argument contained in the second Lecture of this volume, I can 
scarcely be misunderstood as proposing a theory of my own in respect to the 
Creation, or in respect to any subsequent diluvial changes. I am only 
treating of the purpose and meaning of Moses in preserving the accounts of 
those events which we have in his book of Genesis. I by no means deny 
that the first race of men which inhabited this planet was cut off, with a few 
exceptions, by a flood of water. I merely inquire, whether Moses is to be 
understood as having, or as pretending to have, supernatural information 
respecting this event, which supernatural information must, from its nature, 
have been correct in all its details. No one will imagine any doubt of the 
fact of the Creation to be implied in a denial of Moses having had an extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with its circumstances. As little is the denial of an 
ancient universal deluge involved in the opinion that Moses knew no more 


concerning it than what tradition had reported, and had a far different 
object from that of vouching for its occurrence.” 


Nothing can be more convenient and sweeping than this method 
of getting over difficulties which concern the period and the works 
of Creation. These difficulties are confessedly great ; but let no one 
besorash as to argue that the words of Moses are precisely under- 
stood on a point which does not materially affect the Christian’s belief. 
When the essentials of faith are introduced, or links inseparable 
from the grand doctrines which the Messiah taught, there is no 
ambiguity, although there may be in these doctrines that which 
altogether transcends our comprehension. Where shall we go for 
the doctrine of the Fall but to Genesis ? How, without the autho- 
rity of that Book, see the necessity, or understand the purpose 
of the Second Adam’s death and sacrifice? The most careless 
thinker must at once perceive to what lengths our author’s specula- 
tions and unbridled conjectures would conduct. We quote another 
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passage relative to Moses, in which an attempt is made to teach 
us what are the boundaries of inspiration.— 


“There is a great vagueness of thought upon this subject. Because a 
man is under supernatural guidance for the execution of a religious office, 
it does not follow that he is under that guidance in respect to other parts of 
conduct, or that he must refrain from acting or writing in cases where he 
has no inspiration to direct him. Paul needed no inspiration, and had 
none, for the transaction of his common affairs—for inditing a letter of 
business to Philemon, for sending to Troas for his books and parchments ; 
nor, if he had had taste and time for snch occupations, was there anything 
to prevent his applying himself to the squaring of the circle, or to the com- 
position of a history of Cilicia, or of a funeral oration or poem upon Gama- 
liel ; labours in which, had he undertaken them, he would have enjoyed no 
supernatural aid, and would have pretended to none,, and would have suf- 
fered injustice at the hands of any critic who had undertaken to judge 
of his work under that prepossession. The divine messenger is supernatu- 
rally endowed for the furtherance of a religious object. His peculiar 
powers extend not to anything independent of the purpose for which they 
were given ; nor, on the other hand, is there any reason for supposing that 
he is not at liberty to do, say, or write, in the exercise of his natural faculties, 
anything which may be lawfully done, said, or written by another man.” 


Again, we are told, that Moses was not officially an historian ; 
that historical writing made no part of his office, any more than it 
made part of the office and ministry of Jesus, or of Paul. These 
are mere assertions as concerns the Jewish lawgiver ; which oppose 
all our notions of history, and even at best there is nothing in our 
last extracts. Not to mention that we do not find Jesus or Paul 
laying claim to the character of historians, while Moses certainly 
does, we ask upon what occasion is it that Paul or Moses, in the 
writings which our Bibles contain, do not assert, or make the reader 
take it for granted, that they were moved by a direct emanation of 
the Divine mind? Really, we say again, it is the most convenient 
method of getting over hard things in Scripture, that we ever heard 
of, to say that whatever squares not with one’s notions of probability 
or propriety, is to be thrown into the category of mere human 
authority. 

It is curious to see how our author makes the most important 
events subservient to purposes which are certainly not of higher 
moment ; or rather, how he, by most inadequate ideas, attempts to 
connect purposes and processes. Moses, he says, did not intend to 
produce either a general or religious history of man, but only to teach 
the unity of God, to stimulate the Israelites to an obedience to the 
Divine law ; in short, to advance his own ends as alawgiver and a 
leader. Again, he appears to stumble greatly at what he calls the 
anthro-pomorphitic character of the Deity, especially in the patri- 
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archal period. The meaning of this hard compound will be under- 
stood from what we now extract,— 


‘No careful reader can fail to be struck with the strongly anthropomor- 
phitic cast of this passage, Jehovah, journeying like an opulent traveller 
with two attendants, approaches Abraham’s tent in the heat of noon and 
accepts his hospitable offers of water for his feet, and refreshment for his 
hunger. In recompense of this entertainment, he makes a promise to his 
attentive hosts of that blessing on which their hearts are most set, while he 
rebukes Sarah for her incredulity and the indecorous levity of its expression. 
The interview over, he proceeds on his way towards Sodom, and tells Abra- 
ham, who has respectfully accompanied him, that his purpose is to see 
whether tidings which have been brought to him of the iniquity of that 
place, are well-founded. Like an obliged and grateful guest, he listens 
patiently, as they walk, to Abraham’s solicitation for mercy for his 
neighbours. He sends his servants forward to make the scrutiny on which 
he is intent; and, the truth of the unfavourable reports being ascertained 
by their experience, he proceeds to the accomplishment of his work of 
vengeance, sparing only the family in which his messengers had found 
safety and protection. What intelligent friend to the divine mission of 
Moses will be prepared to say that such views of God and of his agency as 
are presented in these particulars, were set down by him as just representa- 
tions? Is he not far more satisfactorily understood to have preserved them 
as traditions relating to a distant period—traditions exposed through the 
intervening ages to all those influences which in such cases accumulate 
circumstantial errors upon a basis of essential truth, but still deserving to 
be remembered on account of their containing the belief of an ancient time 
respecting the character of Jehovah as the witness and punisher of wicked- 
ness, and respecting his relation, on the one hand, to Abraham as his 
friend, and, on the other hand, to the nations at large as their righteous 
and all-powerful governor ?”’ 


But we do not see that the objections here taken have more force 
than to other supernatural appearances spoken to on many occasions 
inthe Bible. Indeed, unless the Divinity of Christ be denied, and 
unless the author set himself down as the most extreme of Unitarians, 
his objections here must fall to the ground, or at least have no 
peculiar weight. 

We do not think it necessary to follow him to the Prophets, or 
the other Books of the Hebrew Scriptures, having enabled our 
readers to perceive not only how adventurous are his speculations, 
but how a professed friend of Christianity can fritter away the 
revelation of God. Much more consistent would he appear to us 
were he at once to declare himself a thorough sceptic, denying 
Providence and the most important doctrines taught in Scripture. 
As it is, however, we must admit that his tone is calm, and his 
learning apparently extensive. How far he is suited to an acade- 
mical chair, which he appears to fill, let the people of Boston and 
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the United States determine. We shall conclude with a quotation 
more to the literary purposes contemplated by the Monthly Review, 
than controversies concerning theological doctrines. ‘The subject is 
Hebrew Poetry :— 


‘‘ Neither Jewish traditions nor books have conveyed to us any informa- 
tion concerning the structure of Hebrew verse. Yet that there was verse, 
is not only highly probable, from the consideration that, while all the na- 
tions, ancient and modern, have had their poetry, a people so imaginative 
as they could hardly fail to cultivate it; it is not only a reasonable inference 
from passages which have manifestly every other attribute distinguishing 
poetry from prose, except that of measured numbers, if that were to be ex- 
cepted, but it is matter of history, that David made arrangements for poeti- 
cal compositions to be sung by the Levites, with accompaniments of instru- 
mental music. 

“To recover the structure of Jewish versification is a problem which 
could not fail to exercise the sagacity of the critics. Its recovery, with any 
approach to that precision which we so naturally desire, must be given up, 
I fear, as a hopeless endeavour. 

‘** But in this apparently desperate state of the investigation, a peculiar 
phzenomenon of Hebrew poetry comes to our aid. There are certain com- 
positions in the elevated style of language proper to poetry, in the mecha- 
nism of which we observe this peculiarity, that words separated by about 
equal intervals, and occurring also at convenient pauses in the sense, are 
made to succeed each other in the regular order of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, from the first to the last of that series. * * * Of these alphabet- 
ical poems, so to term them, there are twelve in the Old Testament. They 
have some variety of form. In the hundred-and-eleventh and hundred-and- 
twelfth Psalms, each initial letter occurs but once, and the next follows 
after an interval of a few words; or, to express it differently, each letter 
begins one line in its proper place in the alphabet. In the third chapter of 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, three clauses or lines begin each with the 
same letter, the three succecding lines with the next letter and so on. In 
the twenty-fifth, thirty-fourth, and hundred-and-forty-fifth Psalms, the 
thirty-first chapter of Proverbs and fourth chapter of Lamentations, every 
other line only, or every stanza of two lines, has its initial letter in its order. 
In the hundred-and-nineteenth Psalm, eight such successive stanzas begin 
each with the same letter, and the next letter introduces each of the eight 
following. In the first and second chapters of Lamentations, the stanzas 
thus discriminated are found to consist each of three such stanzas or lines, 
and in the thirty-seventh Psalm of four. We further remark, that the 
clauses so designated are of two different ‘descriptions as to length. Those 
used, for instance, in the hundred-and-eleventh and hundred-and-twelfth 


Psalms, contain only about two-thirds as many syllables as those of the 
elegy in the third chapter of Lamentations.” 




















Art. X.—Lives of the Queens of England. By AGNEs STRICKLAND. 
Vol. III. London: Colburn. 1840. 

Tus volume is rich in historical lore, and exhibits, we think, the 
fruits of more research than its predecessors, unless it be that we 
take a deeper interest in the present Queens than any that went 
before, owing, no doubt, to a considerable extent, to their names 
being rendered familiar to us, through the plays of Shakspeare. We 
need hardly mention, however, that Miss Strickland frequently feels 
herself bound to correct the poet’s representation ; ror did it fall 
within the dramatist’s purpose to give a detailed account of the 
lives, public and private, of his historical characters, but only to 
introduce so much of popular tradition, as would accommodate itself 
fitly with the action and the plot he had contrived. Still, it must 
be admitted, that the poet very generally caught the precise com- 
plexion of the period and the real spirit of the characters depicted. 

We have said that Miss Strickland displays the results of a great 
deal of research and pains-taking. She is not often led away by 
sentimentalism, and does not overlay her materials with moral re- 
flections. ‘To be sure she appears to us to run sometimes into un- 
necessary minutiz ; at the same time missing the point of history 
or character intended to be brought out. But it is seldom that she 
gives way to mere imagination, or unauthorized conjecture ; so that 
while the work possesses many of the attractions of a female mind, 
it may be consulted safely on account of its historical accuracy. 

We have alluded to her praiseworthy research ; and have to add 
that, like Mr. Tytler, in his History of Scotland, she has had re- 
course to authorities never before brought to light; such as the 
“ Acts of Privy Council,” and other original documents, which that 
distinguished antiquary, Sir Harris Nicholas, has ferreted out. 
She has also been favoured with access to a variety of French manu- 
scripts through the kindness of several of our Gallic neighbours, 
especially of the ambassador at our court, M. Guizot, an excelleut 
source. We may here quote the acknowledgment which he sent 
Miss Strickland on the receipt of her volumes, which must have 
been exceedingly flattering :— 


** Londres, Mai 17, 1840. 

‘* * Mademoiselle—Je réponds bien tard 4 la bonté que vous m’avez té- 
moignée en m’enyvoyant vos ‘ Vies des Reines d’Angleterre.’ Je n’ai pas 
voulu vous en parler sans les avoir lues, et jusqu’ici j’ai eu bien peu de 
tems disposible. J’ai lu enfin, Mademoiselle, et avec un bien vif plaisir. 
C’est un ouvrage charmant, plein d’un intérét sérieux et doux. Vous avez 
étudié les sources, et vous savez présenter les faits simplement, bien que 
sans s¢cheresse. Ma lecture finie, j’ai envoyé votre livre 4 mes filles, qui 


“i encore a Paris, et qui le lisent a leur tour avec le vif amusement de 
eur age. 
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** * Agréez, je vous prie, Mademoiselle, tous mes remerciemens et |’hom- 
mage de mon respect. “ Guizor. 

“« P.S.—J’ai écrit 4 Paris pour demander s’y existent quelques docu- 
mens particuliers et inédits sur l'histoire de Marguerite d’Anjou. Si on 
me’en envoye, j’aurai l’honneur de vous les transmettre.’ ”’ 


These documents were procured, and have been made use of. 

The volume completes the Lives of the Anglo-Norman and Plan- 
tagenet Queens ; and contains Isabella, the second wife of Richard 
the Second ; Joanna, of Navarre, the second wife of Henry the 
Fourth ; Katherine of Valois, the wife of his son, and the hero of 
Agincourt ; Margaret of Anjou, whose vicissitudes and efforts sur- 
pass all that has been fancied by bard or romancer; Elizabeth 
Woodville, the wife of Edward the Fourth, &c. 

Margaret of Anjou, and Elizabeth Woodville, the handsome widow 
who so romantically gained the heart of the gallant Edward, are the 
personages who here chiefly interest the reader. The former travelling 
to England, accompanied by Geoffrey Chaucer’s daughter, alone 
would attract the modern reader’s attention to her fortunes ; but let 
us behold her masculine character as displayed in war. The pas- 
sage now to be quoted relates to the death of the Duke of York, and 
affords a terrible picture of the times, when woman’s heart was 
often indurated, and the spirit was indomitable amid scenes of car- 
nage and revenge :— 


“Margaret had drawn up her puissance in three bodies: the central 
force was commanded by Somerset, under her directions, it is said ; but it 
is by no means certain that she played the Amazon by fighting in person on 
this occasion. The other two squadrons were ambushed to the right and 
left, under the orders of the Earl of Wiltshire and Lord Clifford ; and as 
soon as York had entered the plain, and was engaged, by the van-guard 
they closed him in on either side. ‘ Like,’ says Hall, ‘a fish in a net, or 
a deer in buck-stall, so that in less than half an hour, he manfully fighting, 
was slain, and his army discomfited.’ 

‘Two thousand of the Yorkists lay on the field, and the ruthless Clif- 
ford, on his return from the pursuit, in which he had slain the young Earl 
of Rutland, in cold blood on Wakefield-bridge, severed the head of the 
Duke of York from his lifeless body, crowned it with paper, and presented 
it to Queen Margaret on the point of a lance, with these words, ‘ Madame, 
your war is done; here is your king’s ransom.’ 

** The Lancastrian peers who surrounded the queen, raised a burst of ac- 
clamation, not unmixed with laughter, as they directed the attention of 
their royal mistress to the ghastly witness of their triumph. Margaret at 
first shuddered, turned pale, and averted her eyes, as if affrighted by the 
horrid spectacle, thus unexpectedly offered to her gaze; but the instinctive 
emotions of woman’s nature were quickly superseded by feelings of vindic- 
tive pleasure ; and when she was urged to look again upon ‘this king 
without a kingdom,’ who had endeavoured to wrest the crown of England 
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fom her husband and her son, she looked and launghed—laughed long and 
violently—and then commanded the head of her fallen foe to be placed over 
the gates of York ; and ordered the Earl of Salisbury, who was among the 
prisoners, to be led to the scaffold the following day, and caused his head to 
be placed by that of his friend and brother-in-law, the Duke of York. In 
the blindness of her presumption, when issuing these orders, she bade the 
ministers of her vengeance ‘take care that room were left between the 
heads of York and Salisbury, for those of the Earls of March and Warwick, 
which she intended should soon keep their company.’ ” 


The courtship between Edward the Fourth and Elizabeth Wood- 
ville or Gray, presents a very different and more winning subject. 
Part of Miss Strickland’s account must be copied out :— 


“ Elizabeth waylaid Edward IV. in the forest of Whittlebury, a royal 
chase, when he was hunting in the neighbourhood of her mother’s dower 
castle of Grafton. There she waited for him under a noble tree, still known 
in the local traditions of Southamptonshire by the name of the Queen’s 
Ouk. Under the shelter of its branches the fair widow addressed the 
young monarch, holding her fatherless boys by the hands, and when 
Edward paused to listen to her she threw herself at his feet and pleaded 
earnestly for the restoration of Bradgate, the inheritance of her children. 
Her downcast looks and mournful beauty, not only gained her suit, but the 
heart of the conqueror. 

“The queen’s oak, which was the scene of more than one interview 
between the beautiful Elizabeth and the enamoured Edward, stands in the 
direct tract of a communication between Grafton Castle and Whittlebury 
forest ; it now rears its hollow trunk, a venerable witness of one of the most 
romantic facts that history records. If the friendly entry on the Issue 
Rolls be tgken for the data of Elizabeth's influence with Edward IV., he 
became acquainted with her soon after the battle of Towton; thus she was 
little more than twenty-nine when she first captivated him, and her delicate 
and modest beauty was not yet impaired by time. 

“ Edward tried every art to induce Elizabeth to become his on other 
terms than as the sharer of his royal dignity, but the beautiful widow made 
this memorable reply, ‘My liege, I know that I am not good enough to be 
your queen, but I am far too good to become your mistress.’ 

* She then left him to settle the question in his own breast, for she knew 
that he had betrayed others whose hearts had deceived them into allowing 
him undue liberties. Her affections, in all probability still alive to the 
memory of the husband of her youth, and her indifference increased the 
love of the young king, who met with resistance he had never before expe- 
rienced. The struggle ended in his offering her marriage. The Duchess 
of Bedford, when she found matters had proceeded to this climax, took the 
Management of the affair, and pretending to conceal the whole from her 
husband, arranged the private espousals of her daughter and the king.” 


Joanna of Navarre was first married to the Duke of Brittany, 
and afterwards to Heury the I’ourth. She was the daughter of 
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Charles the Bad, whose death was attended with circumstances of 
peculiar horror.— 


* He had long been suffering from a complication of maladies. In hopes 
of recovering his paralytic limbs from their mortal chilness, he caused his 
whole person to be sewn up in cloths dipped in spirits of wine and sulphur. 
One night, after these bandages had been fixed, neither knife nor scissors 
being at hand, the careless attendants applied the flame of the candle to 
sever the needle with which the linen had been sewn; the spirits of wine 
instantly ignited, and the wretched Charles was burned so dreadfully, that 
after lingering several days, he expired, January Ist, 1387, leaving his 
throne to his gallant patriotic son Charles the Good, and his name to the 
general reprobation of all French chroniclers.” 


Here is a touching incident in Joan's history. One of her sons 
by her former husband was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and sent 
over to England. The first interview between him and his mother 
was the occasion referred to :— 


‘* They had not seen each other since 1404, when Arthur as a boy 
visited the Court of England, to receive the investiture of the Earldom of 
Richmond from his Royal stepfather, Henry the Fourth, twelve years 
before ; and Joanna, anxious to ascertain whether he retained any remem- 
brance of her person,—which, perhaps, she felt was faded by years of anxi- 
ous tendance on a husband sick alike in body and mind,—yet fondly hoping 
that maternal instinct would lead him to his mother’s arms, placed one of 
her ladies in her chair of state, and retired among her attendants, two of 
whom stood before her while she watched what would follow. Arthur, 
as might be expected, took the Queen’s representative for his mother: she 
supported the character for some time, and desired him to pay his compli- 
ments to her ladies. When in turn he came to Joanna, her heart betrayed 
her, and she exclaimed, ‘ Unhappy son, do you not know me!’ The call of 
nature was felt ; both mother and son burst into tears.” 


Joanna was imprisoned by Henry the Fifth on a charge of hav- 
ing attempted his life by sorcery. Miss Strickland lends very little 
faith to this allegation, however strongly i might, in a barbarous 
age, be put forward as the cause of such harsh treatment. Our 
biographer is of opinion, and she certifies it by certain quotations 
from the collection of old papers belonging to Sir Thomas Phillips, 
of Middle Hill, Worcester, that it was her avarice and refusal to ad- 
vance money to Henry for his French wars which offended him ; 
and the following, among other proofs, is given as evidence of her 
miserly disposition.— 


‘* Tt is to be observed, that first the Duke of Gloucester and then Cardi- 
nal Beaufort certainly visited her just before the formal official notice of 
Henry’s penitence, and assuredly brought her private intelligence of the 
change in her favour ; for on June the 12th is an item that the Duke dined 
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wiih her at Leeds, and went away after dinner; expenses for the feast, 
4i, 2s.: and on the 2nd of the next month Cardinal Beaufort dined with her, 
at a cost of 4/. 14s. 2d. Her oblations and alms at the cross of the chapel 
within Leeds Castle came to 6s. 8d.; but she laid in a stock of Gascon, 
(claret,) Rochelle, and Rhenish wines, at the cost of 561. Os. 4d. Her alms 
seem influenced by her usual avarice, for if she could find money to buy so 
much wine, she might have commemorated her signal deliverance from 
captivity and obloquy by a larger outlay than 6s. 8d. All her recorded 
donations appear despicably mean. Indeed, this precious historical docu- 
ment singularly confirms our estimate of her character, that grasping ava- 
rice was the chief source of her misfortunes. Her clerk, Thomas Lilbourne, 
proceeds to note the expenses of her mourning dress for the death of her 
persecutor, as well for her own person as the maids of her chamber. There 
are some odd notices of the price of making court-dresses, which may be 
amusing to the ladies of the present day. ‘There are charges for seven 
yards of black cloth for a gown for the Queen, at the feast of Easter, at 
7s. 8d. per yard, and for making a gown for her, 1s. 6d. for one cape of 
black, for black silk loops, and for 400 clasps, possibly hooks and eyes; for 
7% yards of black cloth at 7s. per yard, for the Queen’s person ; for making 
a cape for the Queen; for black satin; for gray squirrel fur, 23s. 4d. ; for 
fur for a collar and mantle for the Queen ; for one ounce of black thread, 
ls. 6d.; three dozen shoes at 6d. per pair. Likewise to Agnes Stowe, 
of the family of lady Margaret Trumpyngton, for her good services to the 
Queen, as a gift, 6s. 8d. To two Sergeants-at-law to plead for the 
Queen’s gold, 6s. 8d. To Nicholas, minstrel, a gift of the Queen, 6s. 8d. 
None of Joanna's gifts exceed this sum. Some miscellaneous articles are 
curious notitia of the times,—as one pot of green ginger, 9s. 6d. ; for rose- 
water, 7s. 6d. ; to Master Laurence, for cinnamon, 7s. 10d. The Queen 
gives 6d. per pair for her maid’s shoes, and 7d. for those of her own 
wearing.” 





—_~ 


Art. XI.—Papers relative to the Sulphur Monopoly in Sicily. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of her Majesty. 


Tue Sulphur-Monopoly Question having recently occupied a con- 
siderable degree of public attention, even at a time when a diversity 
of most important topics, both foreign and domestic, has appealed 
to the national mind,—not only as regards interest but patriotic 
feelings,—we shal] take advantage of the information furnished by 
Papers mentioned at the head of our paper, and some otlier sources, 
in order that our readers may understand the merits and the lcar- 
ings of the particular case. Every one who is in the habit of 
looking into newspapers must have read many and sweeping charges 
therein brought concerning the bad faith, the breach of treaty, and 
the tergiversation of the Neapolitan government, manifested upon 
the Sulphur question: but it is only after some degree of minute- 
ness, and some regard to consecut iveness and development have been 
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observed in the account of this shameful, mean, and paltry display 
of trickery, dishonesty, and folly, that any one can be led to com- 
prehend with any degree of adequacy its real character. 

The two Articles in the commercial treaty of 1816, on which 
England mainly built her arguments and at last her energetic mea- 
sures, with regard to the sulphur-monopoly, and which may be 
found in the Annual Register for 1817, are in these words :— 


“Art. 4. His majesty the king of the two Sicilies promises that British 
commerce in general, and the British subjects who carry it on, shall be 
treated throughout his dominions upon the same footing as the most favoured 
nations, not only with respect to the persons and property of the said Bri- 
tish subjects, but also with regard to every species of article in which they 
may traffic, and the taxes or other charges payable on the said articles, or 
on the shipping in which the importations shall be made. 

‘Art. 5. With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, his 
Sicilian majesty promises, that they shall have as free and undoubted right 
to travel and to reside in the territories and dominions of his said majesty, 
subject to the same precautions of police, which are practised towards the 
most favoured nations. They shall be entitled to occupy dwellings and 
warehouses, and to dispose of their personal property of every kind and de- 
scription by sale, gift, exchange, or will, and in any other way whatever, 
without the smallest loss or hindrance being given them on that head. They 
shall not be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, other taxes or 
rates than those which are paid, or than hereafter may be paid, by the most 
favoured nations in the dominions of his said Sicilian majesty. They shall 
be exempt from all military service whether by land or sea ; their dwellings, 
warehouses, and everything belonging or appertaining thereto, for objects 
of commerce or residence, shall be respected. They shall not be subject to 
any vexatious search or visits. No arbitrary examination or inspection of 
their books, papers, or accounts, shall be made under the pretence of the 
supreme authority of the state, but these shall alone be executed by the 
legal sentence of the competent tribunals. His Sicilian majesty engages on 
all these occasions to guarantee to the subjects of his Britannic majesty, who 
shall reside in his states and dominions, the preservation of their property 
and personal security, in the same manner as those are guaranteed to his 
subjects and to all foreigners belonging to the most favoured and most highly 
privileged nations.”’ 


We have put into italics the last sentence of the fifth Article, 
as bearing most pointedly upon the question, although Lord Pal- 
merston founded his argument, at first, on the terms employed in 
the fourth. 

Throughout the whole of this disgraceful affair, the Neapolitan 
government had recourse to the most crooked and absurd measures. 
In its greed and neediness, fufure interests were sacrificed to pre- 
sent paltry profits ; nay, there is reason for believing that the pros- 
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— 


perity of Sicily was totally disregarded, not to speak of national 
faith with a friendly power, which could speedily and signally assert 
its rights, merely to serve the purposes of certain individuals. But 
we must sketch the history of the question. 

A large amount of British capital and enterprize had been 
expended in the sulphur trade, our merchants relying upon the 
terms of the treaty of 1816, which fairly read and construed gua- 
ranteed to British subjects equal privileges to any enjoyed by the 
most favoured nations, and therefore protecting them from every 
sort of commercial monopoly, whether that monopoly might be 
granted to foreigners or Sicilians. The contracts in this trade were 
simple and convenient, the article being put on board the buyer’s 
vessel, and the custom-house passport handed over, all at the risk 
of the seller; the payment being similarly downright and _ intel- 
ligible. 

/ the year 1836, the English houses in Sicily and Naples had 
contracted to supply large quantities of sulphur, at long dates, even 
at eighteen months. But how surprised and alarmed were they 
when the rumour rose, that a company was about to be established, 
which was to have the exclusive right of purchasing, and at fixed 
prices, all the sulphur that Sicily might produce, whether in a raw 
or refined state, the patent to continue for the term of ten years. 
Of course there could be no equal chance for the subjects of Britain 
or any other power after the recognition and establishment of such 
a monopoly. 

But British interests were to be sacrificed to the selfish motives 
of unprincipled individuals and a blind government, in another re- 
spect ruinous to some of our enterprizing countrymen, and insulting 
to our nation. Large sums had been expended, and extensive 
measures adopted, having prospective views ; views, too, that while 
they bid fair to remunerate handsomely the speculators would have 
results still more manifestly productive of Sicilian and Neapolitan 
benefits. 

Indolence, want of skill, and deficiency of capital, had for a long 
time allowed some of the richest sulphur mines to remain under 
water. It needed but the visit of a Glasgow gentleman, Mr. W. J. 
Craig, and a careful examination, to satisfy him that these immersed 
mines might be rendered available. ‘This was some time before 
1836, when the rumour of the monopoly took wing. On returning 
to this country he found both in his native city and in Liverpool, 
liberal and wealthy persons ready to second his views ; and, accord- 
lngly, in the way of machinery, initiative steps, such as taking im- 
mersed mines on lease, pecuniary advances, &c., a body of British 
subjects were deeply involved and greatly compromised by the 
monopoly, 

Sulphur constitutes by far the most important article for exporta- 
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tion that Sicily now produces. It may be asked then, what could 
induce the Neapolitan government to drive out of the market the 
best of all traders, not to speak of the national insult offered to 
Great Britain, by the patent in favour of certain private French 
gentlemen ? The reasons both real and pretended are glanced at by 
Frederick Von Raumer, in his ‘ Italy,” which we lately reviewed. 
Having referred to the complaints which the Sicilian producers of 
sulphur had been putting forth, in consequence of a depression of 
prices arising chiefly from over-speculation, and the call which these 
ignorant and short-sighted people made for measures in order to 
force the rise of prices and ‘‘ Act-of-parliament” prosperity, he then 
goes on to express himself to the following effect:—That certain 
interested individuals had taken advantage of the delusions of the 
sulphur producers, which indeed had become popular ; that Mon- 
sieur Taix, acting upon these, had handed in a grand plan for the 
relief of the said producers, which, however, was rejected ; that 
undismayed by the fate of that plan, Monsieur Aycard came for- 
ward with a second, and also afterwards with a third, in which it 
was maintained to be extremely foolish to allow the proprietors of 
sulphur mines to exhaust them by over-working, and that the 
state ought to interfere to control private interest, and correct the 
idle dream of a free trade. It was added, continues Von Raumer, 
that the monopoly of sulphur was one with which nature had 
endowed the island, and which it was necessary to secure against 
foreigners : better for Sicily to produce /itt/e, and for that little to 
command much, than the contrary ; and that by means of a privi- 
leged commercial company alone could such a good be realized. 
Accordingly Messrs Taix, Aycard and Co., out of pure magnani- 
mity, agreed to take the onerous task upon themselves, promising 
at the same time to make roads, distribute alms, indemnify mine- 
owners, and found a mineralogical museum in Palermo! Arguments 
such as these imposed upon many simple-minded people ; other 
means were adopted to gain over other persons ; an investigation 
in full council was sedulously shunned ; and the management of the 
whole affair was confided chiefly to one minister. Such is the 
import of Von Raumer’s understanding of the disgraceful job. 

The one statesman particularly referred to is M. Santangelo, the 
minister of the interior, who, like others of the active friends of 
Taix,the Duchess of Berri amongst the number, proceeded to sell 
Sicily for the most pitiful considerations. 

Let it not be said that tnere was really anything in the assump- 
tion that the sulphur mines might be prematurely exhausted, unless 
by a monopoly the annual produce was limited. Even although 
the fact may be as assumed, a more impolitic scheme could not be 
adopted than that of Taix and Co. First of all, British skill and 
capitai were about to resuscitate, so to speak, several great sources 
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of produce. But, secondly, the king of the two Sicilies and his 
advisers appear to have been ignorant that sulphur can be obtained 
from other quarters and regions ; in fact from the vicinity of all 
great volcanoes. These short-sighted worthies also miscalculated 
the nature of British enterprize ; for John Bull very promptly, began 
to turn his eyes and thoughts towards these other sources, which 
but for the foolish and preposterous conduct of the Neapolitan 
government never would have been seriously contemplated, so long 
as he could conveniently and upon fair terms be supplied from 
Sicily, the established mine and mart for that commodity. But our 
ally will most probably ere long discover that he has evoked a still 
more formidable rival, than either Iceland, Teneriffe, &c., can be 
rendered; for it is reported that chemical experiments have led to 
the discovery that sulphur may be obtained in a very pure state 
from pyrites, and this too at a cheap rate ; and what is more, the 
substance abounds in Great Britain. But we must proceed with 
the sketch of the famous job which forms the subject of our paper. 

The alarm which seized our sulphur merchants, at the report of 
Taix’s company being about to be established, naturally made 
them promptly appeal to Mr. Temple, the British representative at 
the Neapolitan court ; and we regret that neither that minister nor 
Lord Palmerston vindicated their countrymen’s claims with an equi- 
valent or corresponding speed and energy. Not that they neglected 
the matter, but because they allowed themselves to be hoodwinked 
and deceived, as respected the policy and purposes of his majesty of 
the two Sicilies, for about two years, and to be shoved off by pro- 
crastinations and delays, which would have roused to action most 
men similarly situated. 

To be sure Mr. Temple made inquiries of the minister for the 
affairs of Sicily immediately on being informed of the monopoly, or 
its projection rather; and got an answer to this effect from that 
functionary,—that he did not approve of the project, as he was hos- 
tile to all such monopolies ; that the construction of roads was a 
matter which alone concerned the government and the landed pro- 
prietors ; and that in short the speculation of the French company 
would never be countenanced or sanctioned by the government of 
which he was a member. 

These assurances proved in the meanwhile satisfactory, and no 
doubt were considered for a time as deserving of permanent reliance, 
seeing that there was no practical violation of them. At length, 
however, towards the close of 1837, and fully a year after the 
assurances noticed had been given, it came out that the bargain 
between M. Taix and Co. and the Neapolitan government was on 
the eve of ratification. Mr. Temple, of course, was again applied 
to by our merchants of Palermo, and he lost no time in communi- 
cating with our Foreign Secretary. He wrote as follows :— 
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“] thought it right, in consequence of this information, to call again 
upon M. Franco and upon Prince Cassaro, when they both assured me 
that they disapproved of the project. M. Franco repeated to me his former 
objections to it, and added as another reason for opposing it, that M. Taix, 
not possessing any capital, would be unable to give any sufficient guarantee 
for carrying his part of the contract into effect. 

‘I represented to Prince Cassaro the great injury which the British, 
and indeed all other commercial interests, would suffer in Sicily by the 
proposed measure; and the injustice which would be done to parties who 
had already made contracts for the delivery of sulphur, and had vested con- 
siderable capital in that branch of commerce ; and I added, that it appeared 
to me to be contrary to the stipulations of the treaty between England and 
Naples, that this government should prohibit British subjects from trading 
with private individuals in any article of commerce, and should favour other 
parties, whether foreign nations, or private companies, by granting them 
exclusive privileges, to the injury of British trade. 

‘* M. de Talleny has received instructions from the French government 
to use every endeavour to oppose the establishment of this monopoly, and 
to act in concert with me for that purpose. He has, therefore, also made 
representations to this government upon the subject. From the language 
of M. Franco and Prince Cassaro, I do not think it probable that M. Taix 
will succeed in his applications ; but it is impossible to answer for the 
effect which private influence or erroneous ideas may produce. I wish 
therefore to receive the opinion of my government upon the subject, and 


instructions respecting the course I should pursue in case the matter is 
further proceeded in.” 


Lord Palmerston replied that her Majesty’s government regarded 
such a monopoly as was contemplated as an infraction of the treaty 
of 1816, referring specially to the fourth Article; and the corre- 
spondence that ensued between the ministers of the two govern- 
ments, both in Naples and in London was sufficiently long-winded ; 
delay, if nothing else could be obtained, being an important object 
with the monopolists ; because in a short time the stock of sulphur 
in this country and in France would be exhausted, and great advan- 
tages consequently would instantly be realized by the monopolists. 
We therefore think that blame may be imputed to the representa- 
tives of England for having yielded to such dilatoriness, although 
their remonstrances had the effect of considerably modifying the 
originally proposed plan. 

The monopoly company was established by a royal decree on the 
37th of June, 1838, which decree about a week afterwards was pro- 
mulgated in Sicily. But the term monopoly was carefully avoided, 
as if by this silly device the essential question could be blinked. 

Whether by design or through oversight we cannot tell, but the 
rescritto was so worded in some of its articles, that the professed 
intention of limiting the exports, with the view of preventing 
the mines from being speedily exhausted, and of preserving to 
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Sicily its natural monopoly, was rendered nugatory. Thus, “ if 
the company exceed the sale of 600,000 cantars of sulphur, the 
government is to have one-third of the profits arising therefrom.” 
In the case of violent profits two-thirds are not to be scorned. The 
proportion was enviable enough to neutralize all private regard con- 
cerning the productiveness of the mines in after generations. 

We have referred to the lengthened diplomatic correspondence 
which the sulphur question evoked, and now present a specimen, in 
which Lord Palmerston shows himself a dextrous combatant when 
heis aroused to battle upon paper, as we have no doubt he will ever 
prove himself to be, when he is screwed up to take the actual field 
of mortal war. The Neapolitan minister at our court, Count 


Ludolf, very plausibly and ingeniously defended his master’s policy 
in the following communication :— 


* The undersigned considers it his duty to reply to the declaration of her 
Britannic Majesty’s government, and has the honour to point out to that 
government, that no interpretation can be given to the articles of the treat 
of 1816, and particularly to the 4th and 5th articles, by which the rights 
of his Sicilian Majesty can be invalidated; rights which he is fully at 
liberty to exercise with regard to his own subjects. In fact, whatever 
may be the interpretation which may be sought to be given to the treaty, 
and to the articles above mentioned, it can never be contended that his 
Majesty, in the exercise of his rights, is bound to treat foreigners better 
than his own subjects. This would be a great paradox in policy; for the pur- 
port of every convention ought always, and at the most, to be, that forgigners 
should be treated and favoured similarly to the subjects of the state. The 
government of her Britannic Majesty has, without doubt, momentarily lost 
sight of that which the undersigned has the honour to submit to the attentive 
consideration of his Excellency Viscount Palmerston; namely, that the 
question at issue relates to a mineral, which Sicily possesses almost exclu- 
sively ; the production of which had been reduced to such a state of decline, 
as to oblige the government of his Sicilian Majesty to regulate the working 
of the mines, with a view again to raise their value, and to restore the 
value of this kind of property of his Majesty’s Sicilian subjects.”’ 


This style of reasoning is reiterated by the Count with consum- 


mate gravity: but let us see how our Foreign Secretary meets 
him :— 


‘Her Majesty’s government,” says Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ do not admit the 
fundamental position on which Count Ludoff’s argument rests ; namely, 
that no sovereign can be expected to grant to foreigners greater privileges 
or immunities than are enjoyed by his own subjects. For the undersigned 
must observe, that it is entirely for the purpose of securing in certain cases 
such greater immunities and exceptions, that treaties of commerce are fre- 
quently made. Because, in countries where the government is arbitrary 
and despotic, and subject to no responsibility or controul, it may often hap- 
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pen that caprice, want of political knowledge, private interest, or undue in: 
fluence, may procure the promulgation of unjust and impolitic edicts, 
inflicting much injury upon the people of such state, interfering with the 
legitimate industry of individuals, deranging the natural transactions of 
commerce, and causing great detriment to private interests and to national 
prosperity; and foreign governments, whose subjects are engaged in com- 
mercial intercourse with the people of such state, are therefore anxious to 
secure their subjects by fixed stipulations, and by treaty engagements, 
from being liable to the injuries and uncertainties, which from the above- 
mentioned causes, the people of the state itself are from time to time ex- 
posed to. 

‘“* Now the treaty of 1816, between Great Britain and Naples, contains a 
stipulation of this nature, and, according to that treaty, although the Nea- 
politan government may exercise its sovereign power over its own subjects, 
and interfere as it pleases with their private and commercial transactions, 
yet it cannot so interfere with or restrain the private and commercial trans- 
actions of British subjects. 

‘But the monopoly granted by the Neapolitan government to Messrs, 
Taix and Co. does interfere with, and restrain the private and commer- 
cial transactions of British subjects in Sicily, by preventing those subjects 
from selling as they please the sulphur raised from mines which they have 
rented, and to increase the productiveness of which they have expended a 
considerable capital. Therefore, the monopoly of Messrs. Taix and Co. 
is inconsistent with ‘the treaty engagements of the Sicilian government 
towards the crown of Great Britain; and the British government cannot 
consent that such monopoly shall have any application to the commercial 
transactions of British merchants in Sicily.” 


This was firm and decided, containing also some home-thrusts 
about “‘caprice, want of political knowledge,” &c. And no doubt 
such a reply had some weight with it, which joined to the departure 
from, or the none-fulfilment of, certain articles in Taix’s engage- 
ment, on his part, caused the King of Naples to lay before his 
council of state a new plan, which the pertinacious and active, but 
money-less I‘renchman proposed for the regulation of the future. 
This was the first time that the insidious and faithless concoction 
had ever been submitted to the ministers as a body, the one 
interested diplomatist having succeeded hitherto in keeping its en- 
tire management in his own hands. 

When the council were appealed to, the result was so indefinite, 
—no decision, in fact, having been arrived at by that body, 
although there was none to back Santangelo’s views,—that the 
King referred the entire subject to his council of ministers. Here 
too the one minister found himself without a supporter, the more 
moderate of his colleagues being of opinion that Taix and Co. 
should be called on to fulfil the terms of the contract of 1838, but 
which fulfilment all*seem to have known to have been impracti- 
cable, owing chiefly to the projectors’ want of funds ; while the more 
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independent and spirited, although aminority, maintained that Taix 
had not performed his part of the engagement, insisted that he 
should be called on to do so to the very letter, and that if he failed, 
the whole contract to be null, and of course no further concern to be 
had with him. 

The course which the affair had now taken was calculated to in- 
spire Mr. Temple and the Secretary of Legation, Mr. Kennedy, 
with the hope, that the Neapolitan government would seize the 
favourable opportunity of getting entirely rid of it; although these 
gentlemen ought, by the time we refer to, March 1839, to have 
better understood the character and the principles of the parties 
they had to deal with ; for, as already mentioned, whatever might 
be the results of British remonstrance, delay was of great moment, 
because but a short period of exhaustion of stock in foreign mar- 
kets would admit of the most extravagant prices and profits being 
demanded by Taix and his interested supporters. 

We now come to note some of the most glaring proofs of the 
tergiversation and procrastinating policy of the King of Naples and his 
influential advisers ; and at the same time cannot but wonder that 
our representative at the Neapolitan court, and our ministers at 
home, should have been so Jong and placidly trifled with. 

Whatever might have been done or promised in March, Mr. Ken- 
nedy found himself obliged in May to write in these terms :— 


“Had the rest of the Neapolitan ministers been really as desirous of 
getting rid of the monopoly of Messrs. ‘T'aix and Co., as Prince Cassaro, 
opportunities would not have been wanting, and I am obliged to admit, 
that I no longer entertain any immediate hopes of the contract being an- 
nulled, notwithstanding the wishes of the king.” 


But in August this is the same gentleman’s new representa- 
tion :— 


“TY have finally the satisfaction of informing your lordship, that his 
majesty the King of Naples has decided that the contract between his 
government and Messrs. Taix, Aycard, & Co., for the monopoly of the 
sulphur trade in Sicily, shall be set aside.” 


We shall soon see what was the value of “the wishes of the 
king,” of the writer’s “finally the satisfaction,” and the ‘has 
decided.” But in the meanwhile, and not to notice a variety of 
little incidents and mean transactions connected with the history 
of this pitiful affair, we copy out what Mr. Kennedy communicated 
to our l’oreign Secretary, dated the 29th of August :— 


“IT waited on the 24th early upon Prince Cassaro, and found that 
his excellency had been with the king, and spoken with more than ordinary 
energy, 
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“ The king assured the prince that the monopoly should be set aside; 
that he would support him in taking proper steps to that effect ; and add- 
ing, with great feeling, ‘I really thought, when I sanctioned the measure, 
that I was doing a good thing for Sicily ; hardly had I approved of it be- 
fore I regretted it, but I shall never regret the first motives which induced 
me to sanction it.’ 

“Prince Cassaro immediately sent to M. Taix, desiring him to come to 
him on the following morning, when he communicated to him the determi- 
nation of the king to get rid of the contract, and insisted upon his at once 
making his proposals. M. Taix asked leave to refer the question to Paris ; 
but Prince Cassaro observed, thatthe Neapolitan government knew but him, 
with whom they had made the contract. That, if the proposals were reason- 
able, the king would take them into consideration, if not, other means 
would be resorted to. 

“* M. Taix mentioned that the company had made immense purchases of 
sulphur in Sicily, and that there still remained six months’ consumption in 
France and England (over which, I believe, the company has got controul), 
Prince Cassaro promised that a certain time should be allowed the com- 
pany to get rid of their stock. 

‘* Mr. Taix, in the course of the day, sent in a calculation of 4,000,000 
of ducats, equal to about 666,000/., as a valuation of the present loss, and 
of the profit they would be deprived of. ‘This calculation is grossly 
exaggerated. 

‘* There kas been little outlay beyond the purchase of 450,000 cantars of 
sulphur (equal to 393 tons 14 cwt.), and the price of that article has risen 
sufficiently to indemnify them, even should it fall considerably as soon as it 
becomes known that the contract will be annulled.” 


Mr. Kennedy put implicit reliance, it would seem, in the words 
of Prince Cassaro ; but Mr. Macgregor, on his arrival in Naples, 
shows that he was not to be so easily pleased or put off; for in No- 
vember the latter gentleman writes that the Prince had pledged 
himself, in the name of his sovereign, that the monopoly should 
cease on the Ist of January at the Jatest. Mr. M. says,— 


“ The King then agreed to my demand, but inorder to avoid committing 
to writing a censure upon his own act, directed Prince Cassaro to pledge 
himself to the abolition of the sulphur monopoly before the Ist of January, 
as named by me. I considered it, however, unsafe not to have the evidence 
ofthe representative of a friendly power to this arrangement, and the Austrian 
ambassador, Count Lehzeltern, who has all along been in perfect accord- 
ance with me, was authorized to state also to me, that the Sicilian govern- 
ment stood pledged to that of England to abolish the monopoly before the 
said Ist day of January. The minister of police went then, as instructed by 
the King, to M. Taix, and told him that coute qui coute, he must prepare 
himself for the abolition of the monopoly, and M. Dupont, regisseur of the 
customs of the two Sicilies, was authorized to communicate this to me.” 


One would have thought that after all this no doubt could remain 
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concerning the intentions and the speedy measures of the Neapo- 
litan government. Still the Ist day of January passed over, and 
the matter continued in statu quo; nay, not exactly so, for 
Mr. Kennedy writes towards the end of that month that ‘‘ The 
friends of M. Taix are again full of hopes respecting the stability of 
their contract, and I cannot learn from Prince Cassaro that this 
government has come to any serious determination for its abro- 
ation.” 
. Lord Palmerston now adopted a higher and more threatening 
tone, but still with no other immediate results than methods of pro- 
crastination and knavery ; till at last Sir Robert Stopford was called 
in, and our readers know the result. But just to show the cha- 
racter of the King of Naples and the nature of his professions 
throughout, we have to add as a fitting termination of his conduct 
and policy in this shameful business, that even after the Admiral’s 
broadsides were prepared to open upon him, and tospeak in another 
language than what diplomatic notes can convey, the King ordered 
Prince Cassaro to sign a note declaring ‘‘ that the sulphur mo- 
nopoly was not a violation of the treaties with England and France, 
and that therefore it should be maintained.” Who after reading 
this can avoid regretting that our ministers allowed two whole 
years to be frittered away in the manner we have seen? British 
subjects had been grossly wronged ; these persons may have been 
commercially speaking ruined ; all hope of compensation probably 
was given up by them; nay, they may have despaired of ever reap- 
ing even their country’s sympathy, owing to the want of full and 
fair information. The nation, again,—but we need not sentimen- 
talize. We rather, in conclusion, would ask of the King of Naples, 
what he has gained by his dishonest policy and frivolous tergiver- 
sations in this one affair about sulphur? He must by this time be 
aware that he, for all time coming, has shaken the confidence of a 
friendly but a formidable power ; and what may appeal more directly 
to his feelings, he must have become convinced that the wronged 
British sulphur-merchants will have ample compensation. Lord 
Palmerston cannot have neglected to instruct his majesty to this 
effect ; or if the Foreign Secretary has overlook this act of duty, 
the merchants of England and Parliament no doubt will prompt 
_ The young King requires for his own sake the salutary 
esson. 

We have noticed what may speedily be the great revolution in 
the sulphur trade ; that is, as respects the sources whence the staple 
is derived, and consequently glanced at portending ruin to Sicily. 
That country is already the worst governed and the most oppressed 
in Europe: worse off, according to Von Raumer, than Ireland 
herself. Numerous are the schemes which have been resorted to, 
in order to cripple the energies, and break the spirit of the Sicilians, 
hey are feared, and therefore they are hated. hey are even denied 
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the opportunities of knowing how to handle arms. But what 
would this signify to a united nation driven to utter despair! A lready, 
it is notorious, they groan and writhe under the Neapolitan yoke, 
How eagerly by the multitude was the chastisement of their oppres. 
sors longed for, when they heard that England was about to vindi- 
cate her honour, and see righted her sons ! ‘They were ready to throw 
themselves into our hands, and co-operate heartily with us. If then, 
under intolerable wrongs, these islanders should revolt, would 
England stand aloof and witness their extirpation, 1f too feeble of 
themselves? Hut we are going beyond the record, and only add, 
that the most pacific personage, the greatest declaimer against war, 
cannot charge our government with blood-thirstiness or with a 
wanton desire to poynce upon a weaker power, in the notable sul- 
phur monopoly affair. 





i, 


Art. XII.—Wesleyan Takings: or Centenary Sketches of Ministerial 
Character; as Exhibited in the Wesleyan Connexion, during the First 
Hundred Years of its Existence. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
1840. 


‘ Taxincs” and portraits are synonymous terms in the present 
case, and therefore if the reader belong to the Methodist connexion 
he will be able to compare some at least of the sketches with his 
own conceptions formed from actual experience ; and in this respect 
he will have greatly the advantage over ourselves, for we are not 
aware of ever having looked upon or listened to one of the several 
individuals whose images the Taker professes to have care- 
fully and faithfully painted in the volume before us. It is therefore 
merely as if of fancy pictures, and of the kind of colouring used, 
that we can say anything; in neither of which respects does our 
artist appear to us to be amaster. The subjects of his pencil may 
have been all great as well as good men ; but certainly his pig- 
ments are too brilliant, the shadings are too sparingly introduced, 
and the neutral tints too scanty to satisfy the sober sense of any 
but the most extravagant adherents to the particular religious sect, 
and the worshippers of each minister. ‘he colours are by far too 
dazzling, thickly and elaborately laid on, to become poor mortals ; 
nor is the taste exhibited in the frame-work, in the management of 
the light thrown into the gallery, and in the tone of catalogue- 
description, much to our minds. The author is too clever, and far 
too sensible of his cleverness, forcing us to keep him constantly in 
view; and this tothe marring of the effect which the portrait in 
hand ought always in fairness to be allowed to produce. 

We have alluded to the Taker’s taste, and intimated that we 
think it objectionable in some respects. Jor example, the manner 
in which sacred things and wit are conjoined is sometimes oJensive, 
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although by no means unusual with sectarians, or rare in the cant 
language of certain classes of religionists ; just as if they took out 
a licence to make free with holy names and themes. In the pre- 
face we meet with these portions of sentences in immediate com- 
bination :—‘* As to intellect, and pulpit qualifications, the persons 
concerned are no more the subjects of criticism here, than in the 
regular periodicals of the day, in which public characters are taken 
up, taker. off; and even taken in, and still less ceremoniously taken 
down. Every man here is contemplated in the light of a sincere, 
and useful Minister of Jesus Christ:” and soon. Now, the wit 
here is not only poor, but it vexes the ear the moment that the 
sacred words strike the reader’s sense, which are in capital letters, 
as if to balance with the italics more effectively. Be the speaker 
or writer a Methodist or not, a religious character or the reverse, 
he is not to take the name of his Creator and Judge in vain ; much 
less to introduce it irreverently or in connexion with light and 
frivolous ideas. But we must proceed to let our artist exhibit him- 
self to some extent, as well as to let our readers have a glimpse of 
one or two of his studies, or sitters ; these being sometimes intro- 
duced by name, sometimes by asterisks. The very first in the list 
belongs to the latter class, and therefore may be selected to test 
the author’s powers. If the portrait be truthful, lifelike, and un- 
mistakeable, we only wonder that the whole world is not full of the 
name and the fame of him whom it professes to represent. Well 
might the sketcher’s .“ feelings in the handling” be “ similar to 
those of an artist, who is promoted as portrait painter to his Ma- 
jesty, and has the person of the monarch placed before him,” when 
he undertook to execute his figure of him, who is introduced to us 
in the following manner. ‘“ ‘The gentleman in question is one who 
has been a Hercules from the cradle.” Then, a little after, we are 
told that the wonder is, ‘‘ for what purpose the Divine Being could 
at once perfect any of his creatures,” the subject in hand being this 
perfect creature. But we must let some of the details be seen at 
considerable length. We are told,— 


“Not anything can be more self-evident, than that he has reflected a 
strong, clear, and steady light, from the first moment that he shot a minis- 
terial ray from the pulpit; a light, not like that, which, in the ordinary 
course of nature, ‘ Shineth more and more unto the perfect day ;’ but that 
which is permitted to occur only in extraordinary instances, when nature 
steps out of her regular track, in order to accomplish some particular end, 
as when Joshua, ‘said in the sight of all Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed ;—the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there was no day like that 
before it, or after it,’ The Wesleyan Israel, it may be truly said, has seen 
nothing like it, in any of her other numerous sons ; and centuries may roll 
over her head before she is presented with a similar phenomenon. There 
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has been in this personage, a monotony of greatness. Ie did not rise to 
his pre-eminent attitude, by a succession of slow and progressive steps, but 
started up to it at once ; and it may be added, that so far from going up 
like a rocket, and, after appearing for a moment to mingle with the lumi- 
naries of heaven, then descending like the stick that aided it in its ascent, 
as is frequently the case with those sudden bursts, he has maintained the 
position which he first took, and in the emphatic language already employed 
—has ‘not hasted to go down.’ Like Dr. Johnson, who is reported to 
have been as clear in his perceptions at the age of sixteen, as in after life, 
so his mind appeared in all its glory, in the first years of his intineraney— 
adding, of course, to his knowledge and experience, as his days have multi- 
plied. This alone is a solution of the difficulty which we felt anxious to 
surmount, in order to exculpate him from the charge of indolence, and in- 
difference, as though his trials and anxieties to excel terminated with his 
first essays towards public usefulness. The power which enabled him to 
gain the rock without a struggle, while others, though buoyant, were left to 
buflet the waves which were laving its base considerably below, fixed him 
there in a state of affluence, but not of apathy. Though popular, strictly 
speaking, in his youth, and though that popularity has in part passed away, 
he might have still possessed a greater share of it than he at present enjoys, 
had he been so much enamoured with the public gaze as to court it, and, 
passenger-like, been ready on the first signal of the coachman’s finger, to 
step into the earliest Omnibus, no matter when or where, whether to Pad- 
dington or the Bank, whether at midnight or cock-crowing in the morning. 
He appears to have no disposition to sun himself in the smiles of the public. 
Whether that indisposition is constitutional in its first operation, or whether 
it arises from the duties he owes to his family and to his circuit, is a ques- 
tion he alone can answer; but certain it is, that his name is less frequently 
placarded on the walls, than the names of some of his less eminent brethren, 
and equally certain it is, that it can neither originate in a want of invitations 
from the people, nor the want of a hearty welcome in those places which he 
favours with his presence and his ministry. We are inclined to think, that 
he really disregards popularity ; and therefore holds on his way in the pur- 
suit of truth and justice, despite of its temporary disfavour with the people, 
and some of his influential brethren. 

‘“‘ There is not an instance on record in Methodism, of such early advance- 
ment, as the one under notice. In this, he resembles George Washington, 
in the New World. What is said of the one in a civil, will often apply to 
our hero in a religious sense. His very station in the Wesleyan body has 
brought out the sterling qualities of which he is posessed,—qualities, in fact, 
in which his strength lies; and the more recent tremendous struggles in the 
connexion, in which he was bitterly assailed, brought him out still more 
boldly, not only in spite of disaster, but by dint of it,—exhibiting to the 
world his heroic perseverance, his self-possession, his high integrity, and, 
above all, what has been attributed to the public-spirited Virginian just 
named—‘ incomparable judgment.’ This, as in the case alluded to, has 
always constituted his greatness, and not the brilliancy of any one trait in 
his character,--but the rare combination and harmonious co-operation of 
all. No man ever undertook greater things in Methodism than he has 
done, yet he has undertaken nothing in which he has not succeeded ; and 
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severe as he sometimes is, and not solicitous to heal a wound after he has 
made it, yet he has never violated a single principle of honour, justice, or 
the higher dignity of man. What can be greatness, if this is not ?—-When 
he was little more than matured in life,—for maturity of character preceded, 
—and his reputation began to be diffused through the body, several of his 
seniors began to regard him with a kind of mysterious respect, as being 
raised up for some signal and beneficient destiny.”’ 


We are next told that though he has not been on the advance as a 
preacher, yet his influence has never been on the wane; nay, that 
the “ sun of our hero has never ‘ stood still,’ but has invariably been 
adding to its lustre—assuming the appearance of the luminary over 
his head, ‘when he goeth forth in his might.’” Accordingly it 
is in the character of a Ruler that his overwhelming greatness is 
seated, and therefore it is in this capacity that he is ushered into 
the guest-chamber of the reader :— 


‘“‘ Here we see the peril in which the Wesleyan body is placed, as well as 
the honour to which it is raised ;—peril, the moment that such influence 
becomes unhallowed—and honour in the might of his mind. While his 
preaching draws the crowd, and fills the chapels in the situation in which 
he personally moves, his governing tact elicits different feelings. In the 
great congregation, he animates with love ; in select assemblies, he imposes 
silence by the awe which he inspires; there, he multiplies his friends; here, 
he adds to the list of his foes. This is it—his governorship—in which will 
be found the field of war where prejudice exists. There is no conflict but 
here. As a Preacher, his claims to eminence are indisputable; as a Chris- 
tian, he is irreproachable; but he is great in mind, and great in influence— 
too great to be forgiven; if he were less so, it might be borne. This is the 
secret. It is the hostility of opposite views and sentiments, with less of 
interest at stake than there ought to be to warrant such hostility; and the 
prejudice excited, is the feeling of the vanquished—a struggle for supre- 
macy—the mortification of seeing another where we wish to be ourselves— 
the humility of the subject, instead of the exaltation of the prince—the envy 
of a height we cannot attain.” 


Still, it is admitted that a portion of his popularity has origi- 
nated in party spirit, for he inclines to the tory side of politics, it 
seems, and “carries the politician into all his measures,” which 
some may deem to be unsuited to the character of a minister of the 
Gospel. Nevertheless, it is asserted, “‘he is sure to please, when 
he even fails to convince.” How all these characteristics and 
things can congruously meet in one personage, is not to us quite 
clear. But upon our artist’s authority we are to understand that he 
was “born torule,” and that “like a great governing sun, in the 
Wesleyan system, he is surrounded by his satellites, all of whom 
differ from each other as one star differeth from another star in 
glory.” Then take him as a Pleader :— 
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** Connected with his governorship, is his character as a Pleader—his 
consummate art and power at replication. Here, alas, we have to knock at 
closed doors, in order to reach him, and see him in all his glory. The 
members of the Conference can alone assist us in this instance. We have 
been favoured, however, with a few specimens; and from what we have 
witnessed, in places we have been permitted to enter, we can readily give 
credit to the reports of his brethren that are abroad.’ We pretend not to be 
initiated into all the mysteries of in-door work; but our ears are open, our 
minds are in exercise, our fingers frequently turn over the page; and we 
have been in the great congregation, in committee meetings, in the open 
Conference, and in the social circle: and these are schools, in which, unless 
we are exceedingly dull, we may learn much, and infer still more, though 
we may be unable to appreciate, like the privileged part of the Wesleyan 
priest-hood, the full extent of the might and majesty of his character. As 
a sermoniser, he stands, in his peculiar way, unequalled; but as an off-hand 
speaker, whether on the platform in public, or in more private assemblies, 
he as far surpasses himself, as he outrivals others as a preacher,—resem- 
bling, in the amount of real difference, Milton in his ‘ Paradise Regained’ 
and ‘ Paradise Lost.’ If there is one talent that transcends another,—one 
character he sustains over another, it is the Pleader, which sits enthroned 
in the presence of the Preacher and the Ruler. It is an easy matter to 
make and deliver a speech; and, in that speech, to dazzle, to captivate, to 
overwhelm. Some of our senators can do comet in this way. But the man, 
it has been remarked in a high quarter, is seen in the reply. He here 
resembles Fox, in the senate. But though best at reply for occasional fire, 
force, and strikification, yet some of his opening speeches are fine expositions 
of the subject undér discussion—full of broad and impressive views— 
abounding in magnanimous appeals to justice, mercy, and truth. When, 
however, a subject is known, he rather alludes to matters than states them. 
In reply, his extemporaneous bursts are especially felt. And it is here that 
our hero shines illustriously ; but it is within doors. 'The Conference, in 
this respect, is a mere menagerie for the king of the forest; yet even there 
—in comparative confinement, his power is felt—the thunder is in his voice 
—the lightning is in his eye—he tosses his mane, when roused by an op- 
posing force, to the terror of all around. This may be deemed mere hyper- 
bole. But let the reader attend to the following delineation, the correct- 
ness of which will be vouched for by every preacher who is in the habit of 
attending Conference. | 

“See him: there he sits on the platform—an elevation, which, though 
simple in itself, and unintentional in the first instance, has led to the esta- 
blishment of an aristocracy in the body, the overwhelming power of which 
will be felt, so long as it shall be permitted to stand—giving rise to a dis- 
tinction as visible to the eye, and as sensibly felt, as between Lords and 
Commons, the upper and the lewer house ; yes, see him surrounded by the 
leading members of the Conference, his elbow on the table, and his chin 
embedded in the palm of his hand. A subject of importance being on the 
tapis, and the speaker being low, or at a distance, the hand is speedily re- 
lieved of the chin, and placed behind the ear, where it remains as a substi- 
tute for a trumpet, gathering together the words, while the sense which it 
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‘s intended to aid drinks in the sound. An oceasional note is made on a 
slip of paper or the back of a letter, in the course of a protracted discussion ; 
but the memory, which rarely ever fails him, is mostly depended upon. Now, 
he is calm and dignified; but in an instant the scene is changed. The 
speaker has the misfortune to oppose some favourite theory, to trench upon 
some of the peculiarities of Methodism, or belongs to the other side of the 
house : that moment, the eye of our Pleader is darted like the eye of a lynx 
along the line of sound, and either quails or rouses the person who has 
vained his attention. He again appears tranquil; but it is the tranquillity 
of a man who is pondering upon what has been said.” 


In the same sort of strain does the Taker proceed page after 
page, confessing, after all, that he feels quite incompetent to do his 
subject justice ; for although he has “ heard pleaders at the bar, 
and statesmen in the senate,” yet he ‘‘ solemnly avers,” that he 
“never heard a near approach to him.” ‘“ He never talks for the 
sake of talking—to show off—or for the sake of conquest.” 
‘‘Cicero rather than Demosthenes seems to haunt the mind :” 
(we should have guessed from what precedes, quite the contrary 
way,) ‘‘ but then it is Cicero in his philosophical, rather than his 
oratorical character.” 

The character of this extraordinary man, “in connexion with its 


parent-Mind,” is thus delineated :— 


‘‘ Tfe never soars; he wants pinions for the work; he has no fancy, no 
imagination, no genius. His mind is purely metaphysical ; yet not at all formed 
on the dry, logical, scholastic, model ; perpetually spinning threads and dealing 
out materials as unpalatable to the mass, andas sapless to the taste, as chopped 
straw. He belongs to the reformed school, like Bacon in thought, and Sir 
Humphry Davy in chemistry; he has all the acuteness of the metaphysi- 
clan, with all the compactness of the sententious speaker; but he is as re- 
mote from the wire-drawing of the one, as he is from the quaintness and 
inflexibility of the other. All his definitions are like patches of sunshine 
upon other men’s cogitations, struck out as suddenly and luminously as a 
beam from the orb of day; and all the remarks that go to support his posi- 
tions have very often the breadth, and invariably the transparency of day- 
light about them, clearly, easily and sometimes beautifully expressed. 
Even on subjects, as we have just hinted in reference to the thinkings of 
others, upon which both wisdom and experience have shone, he never fails 
to throw additional light. [t is not the light, however, which is brought 
from afar that seems to be shed,—not an intromission of scattered rays 
Which he has received from external objects, or in the course of an exten- 
Sive acquaintance with books; but it is an extramission of rays of know- 
ledge from within that he appears to enlighten. He speaks as if he had an 
orb of his own, within himself and for himself, by which he aids the light 
of others—shining with a lustre, which, though far from dazzling, is never- 
theless pure, strong, and steady ; showing at once, not only the object, but 
its different bearings and associations. This seems to be the only point 
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where originality of thought becomes visible; and it is in the warmth of 
discussion that it most frequently escapes and appears, as though it could 
only be elicited by collision. Here, too, we are to look for inspiration, of 
which his speeches often carry much more the air than his sermons; the 
ground over which he walks being much more familiar to him in the latter 
than in the former instance. But though he rarely has the appearance of 
dealing in materials from without, it is not to be inferred from -thence that 
the man of education and reading, and especially the former, is absent from 
the hearer; but then, it isreading that is felt rather than seen. He stands 
before his auditory more in the character of a man of thought than of 
books; as a man who has studied theology in all its length and breadth; 
capable of entering into its nicest distinctions, and with a heart deeply im- 
pressed with its importance, expessing the whole with precision, and very often 
with a pathos peculiarly his own. There is withal, both as to mental ope- 
ration and expression, a freedom which gives what is uttered the air of 
spontaneous thought. His is not a trough out of which others are perpe- 
tually drinking, or may at any time drink, but a perennial spring from 
which no one but himself may drink, except so far as he allows them to 
partake of his abundance; a something which, without the least apparent 
effort, is, to change the metaphor, pumped up out of the depths of his own 
mind, and is as fertilizing and refreshing as the stream from the hills. 

‘** Sermons from such a mind, and uttered by such lips, cannot fail to en- 
lighten the understanding, and impress the heart. His pulpit addresses are 
generally long, but never tedious or redundant; luminous, but without 
glare ; it isa kind of sober, chastised, cathedral light, in its general effect, 
with the addition of a powerful stream reflected on different portions of the 
subject as if several concentrated rays had found their way through a soli- 
tary square of unstained glass, and passed between some of the principal 
pillars in the interior of St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey. If an audience 
were to be asked whether a sermon should be curtailed, the majority would 
decide in favour of the affirmative, which shows a fault somewhere; but if 
the same assembly were requested to select the part or parts to be omitted, the 
general voice would be in favour of preserving it, like ‘* Barclay’s—Entire ;” 
which argues perfection in the artist, and throws back the reflection upon 
the hearer, whose relish for divine things requires a quickening influence. 
The part omitted would be like the amputation of a limb, or the removal of 


a member of a family by death; the blank would be immediately felt and 
mourned.”’ 


Much more is said in the same overstrained manner of the Ruler, 
without however conveying to us a clear notion of individuality; 
and therefore we must conclude that the portrait-taker is elaborate 
and stilted in his style, rather than happy in the art of seizing pro- 
minent and expressive points, so as to distinguish by a few strokes 
a whole length figure, and place it vividly before us. 

In turning over the leaves of this volume of Wesleyan Takings, we 
find a considerable number of subjects, which are distinctly named, 
and therefore they save the reader the trouble of guessing. For 
example, number fowr is Adam Clarke, and no doubt exhibits some 
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faithful tracings, although the portrait does not exactly coincide 
with the general image which the Commentary especially of that 
eminent man had conveyed to our minds. But as this sketch is 
stated to have been mainly taken by another hand than the author of 
the “ Centenary,” we shall turn to one or two characters less fami- 
liar tous. William Bramwell, who “ entered the itinerant life in 
1786, and died suddenly at Leeds, in 1818,” is thus described :— 


*¢ He stood about five feet nine or ten inches ; was naturally inclined to 
feed, but kept his body under. The legs were the least proportionate 
art of the frame; and though not ill-shaped, were somewhat like pillars 
too slender for the superstructure to rest upon. His complexion was dark 
—his hair black—his features, though not large, strong—the face inclined to 
round—a hard grip about the mouth, with a slight pout in the under lip— 
and an eye like a dagger, dark and searching. _It was impossible to forget 
the form and expression of the countenance when once beheld; leaving an 
impression upon the mind, like the stamp of a seal—bold—minute—and 
well defined. 

“The Life of this excellent man fell into weak, injudicious hands ; the 
compiler being more enamoured with the warmth’ of his zeal, than its 
genuineness, and utterly incapable of forming a proper estimate of his 
genius and character. He brought to the work all the feverish warmth of 
friendship, without the ability to execute the task assigned him—exhibit- 
ing his hero as a perfect model for Wesleyan Ministers, and indulging 
a feeling amounting to disrespect towards those of them who aimed 
at anything short of the standard proposed. There is too great a love of 
the marvellous, which is sought for, believed in, and cherished, but 
not always supported. Mr. Bramwell himself might partly lead the 
way to this, as he entertained a leaning towards it, and professed to be 
a discerner of spirits; in the latter of which exercises, he was distin- 
guished for several lucky hits, arising in some cases probably, from his 
knowledge of physiogonomy, and the habits and character of the party— 
though in others egregiously mistaken. But this is a mere speck, and no 
more affects the moral and intellectual being, than the hesitancy of Johnson, 
which foot to turn first to the door on certain days, can lower his essential 
dignity, or a spot can efface the splendour of the sun. 

“‘ Charity and fidelity attended Bramwell in all his steps,—stripping 
even the garments from off his person to give to the poor,—and bearing 
down upon sin, in high and low, in public and private, in the church and in 
the world, with the withering effect of a flash of fire from heaven. Few 
men—for the length of his race, have been more distinguished than him- 
self in modern times for the conversion of souls. He was, in the strictest 
sense, a revivalist ; but generally conducted the work—and that too, at the 
very moment he was heaping fresh fuel upon the fire, with great discretion, 
himself—as the instrument under God, being absolute monarch in its man- 
agement. Persons spoke, or prayed, or were mute at his bidding. Like 
most revivalists, he had, wherever he moved, acoterie of his own, not con- 
stituting a party, in the improper sense of that term, nor yet formed through 
design ; but certain zealous persons, who made him their rallying point, and 
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who found while they acted conscientiously, countenance, support, and em- 
ployment. The less sensible andscrupulous of these would form themselves 
occasionally into parties, and would trumpet up Paul, Apollos, or Cephas; 
but not with his sanction, or in his hearing. 

‘* He was rigorous, so far as he himself was concerned, to the point of 
ascetism—scrupulous to a fault ; and would make all bend to him, like the 
forest yielding to the motion of the passing g gale. Though naturally posi- 
tive, dogmatic, and possessed of strong passions, he would never stand to con- 
test the point with others, either in public or private. While all was hush- 
ed within by the grace of God, all was subdued from without by the spirit 
and practice of prayer—sometimes dropping on his knees in the midst of 
an argument in a Reader’s meeting, and pronouncing the blessing at its 
close. He was the subject of severe temptation; Luther himself never had 
more dreadful combats with invisible powers ; but he was always uppermost 
in the struggle.— 


The worship paid to popular preachers can hardly fail to turn 
their heads on occasions, and to puff them beyond the due stature 
of man. Some people, great professors, have their mouths con- 
stantlyj full of the praise and admirings of certain ministers, ap- 
pearing to fancy there is religion in thinking and talking of them ; 
and amongst sectarians the habit prevails to a nauseating extent. 
Mr. Bramwell no doubt was greatly exalted in this way, which 
perhaps lent strength and obduracy to his positive and dogmatic 
temperament. We think, too, it was yielding him too much for 
men to sing, pray, or be mute at his bidding, however becoming 
it might be on the part of invisible powers to let him have his own 
wa 

it j is scarcely necessary to mention that very many Wesleyan 
preachers have been more remarkable for their piety than their 
scholarship ; and such must have been the case with Mr. Bramwell. 
From what now follows we conclude that his sermons would be far 
more effective when heard than when read :— 


“There was great sweetness, clearness, power, and flexibility in his 
voice 3 employing in public speaking, as in singing, the counter, the 
tenor, and the base,—alternately pouring into the ear the soft windings 
of the lute, and the roar of the lion; now evincing the melting, winning 
tenderness of the mother over her children, and then the fiereceness of a 
West Indian tornado, sweeping all before it. It was exquisitely fitted 
to strains of serious earnestness, with amazing COMpass ; and, in addition to 
softness, adapted to express scorn, indignatior short, all the passions ; 
and of amazing pathos—free from all evidiennee and monotony. 

** His command over the passions was absolute ; he could wind them at 
will,—joy, suspense, terror, admiration,—all flickering or settling upon the 
countenances of his hearers, like clouds or patches of sunshine across the 
harvest-field,—himself the while, full of hope in reference to the yellow 
grain waving beneath his eye. To sinners especially, he was a son of thun- 
der: and his feelings, and thoughts, and language, being often highly 
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poetical, he would sometimes run on with a number of bold, brief, yet 
harmonious sentences, full of fire and imagery,—falling on the ear like 
blank verse,—increasing in strength of thought and volume of voice,—now 
rolling like a swelling flood, or dashing downward, from steep to steep,— 
breaking down every embankment,—and carrying away trees, cattle, houses, 
and inhabitants ; or perhaps, more properly—though still under figure, like 
a fire, first attacking by its ravages a single house—then increasing in fury 
—spreading from street to street, till the whole city, like another Moscow, 
seemed inveloped in flame—timbers crackling—roof after roof giving way 
—the reflection gleaming afar through the midnight heavens. In ‘ the 
terror of the Lord,’ on the horrors of hell, we rarely ever—unless in the 
case of Benson in his Sermons on the Second Coming of Christ—heard his 


equal.” 


Some preachers and many hearers regard “thunder” as_ the 
highest gift that a minister can possess, and are especially proud of 
it when employed to assail sinners and to terrify an audience. We 
think, however, that it is far more becoming and also much better 
calculated to move the heart salutarily for sinful man to address the 
denunciations of God to his fellow creatures with a tone and a bear- 
ing which indicate that he deeply feels his companionship with 
them in guilt. It is much more rational and Christian-like to de- 
scribe the ‘‘terror of the Lord,” and the horrors of hell, witha 
trembling humility and an evidently sympathising affection, than 
with indignant eye and fierce gesture. 

The name Benson occurring at the close of the preceding ex- 
tract, we have turned over the leaves till we have arrived at the 
Taking devoted to it; and cannot here but feel as in the description 
of Mr. Bramwell that some curious terms are employed, as if the 
author had laboured much to be original, or to excite astonishment 
by unusual phraseology, such as occurs in some not altogether ele- 
gant similes. His skull, we are told, was the most remarkable of all 
remarkable skulls, “ being unusually long from back to front, ele- 
vated like two mounds at each end, with a kind of valley between, 
somewhat like the back of an animal that is broken in the centre 
by the weight of some oppressive burden.” Here is more about 
externals :— 


“In adverting more immediately to his person and his action,—in the 
one, he was meagre, and in the other without grace. His whole external 
appearance was utterly opposed to the dignity and majesty we attach to the 
orator—sustaining in the comparison, when placed by the side of such a 
man as Bradburn, the character and appearance of the thorn, overtopped 
and overshadowed by the umbrageous oak. When in the pulpit, his hands 
were often either employed with, or resting on the Bible, and the cushion ; 
sometimes, the right elbow was doubled, with the hand and arm shooting 
across the lower part of the chest,—at other times, the forefinger and 
thumb of the same hand were dipped into the waistcoat pocket, as if feeling 
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for his pencil;—then he would gently move the middle finger round the 
crown of the head, as if soothing some gentle irritation ;—and finally, would 
occasionally draw his forefinger across his upper lip. The two latter move- 
ments were certain indications, that the ‘ inner man’ was rousing himself into 
energy—that the fire was kindling—that the tornado was about to burst 
forth. The shoulders rose on these occasions, and the head gradually sunk 
between them, as if about to descend into his broad chest, which was the 
most masculine part of his otherwise insignificant frame,—giving the ap- 
pearance of three heads,—the largest and most elevated in the centre, with 
the twins on either side. ‘Then, to employ a homely phrase, his ‘ back 
was up’ with a vengeance, and woe to the sinner—if he were the object of 
the denunciations of God, who met the flash of his eye, or the severity of 
hisremarks. We must not omit the pocket handkerchief, while working his 
way into his subject, and when the perspiration began to flow, which was 
generally in both hands—now drawing it into lengths, and then flapping it 
together between the palms of the hands, as if knocking the dust out of it 
—next going round the edges, as if nipping and folding it for the semptress, 
or preparing it for another plunge into the water, after having undergone a 
partial ablution—and lastly, rolling it in one hand, with a firm grasp, the 
arm being stretched out, at the same time rising and falling, as if to rivet the 
sententious nails he was driving into the half-awakened conscience. These 
were glorious ‘ signs’ if not ‘of the times,’ of the spirit of the man, and 
shewed that he was not only at home in himself, but on his way to the 
home of the hearts of others. 

‘‘ His voice had but little compass, and was sometimes shrill to a cry or 
squeak, like that of the celebrated Charles Tox: but there was one key, 
when not too much compressed with vehemence, when he barked out his 
sentences—for so it seemed to us, with amazing power. All, however, 
whether shrill or low, conversational or vehement, was forgotten, the mo- 
ment the torrent began to pour. Though none of the tones were sweet, 
whether upper or under, as has been remarked in the case of the statesman 
just noticed, yet in his shrill and piercing sounds, when at their highest 
pitch, it thrilled through the hearts of his hearers, and produced an effect 
rarely felt under any other Wesleyan preacher, except Adam Clarke, for 
suddenness and depth—and yet, in the case of the latter, though deep, 
broad, and sudden, it wanted the biting severity and fire-flash of Benson;— 
the fears of the hearer being often roused in the one case, as if unexpectedly 
brought to the verge of a precipice, and in danger of being hurried over, 
and in the other, either a sudden blink of sunshine, or summer shower,— 
warming, on the one hand, or melting all into tenderness and tears on the 
other. There were four or five elevations of the voice, the highest of which 
used to be playfully denominated by Dr. Clarke, ‘ The master squeak ;’ 
but which was never so forced as to be beyond his management, and always 
effective.” 


It seems to us that oddity and extravagance of manner goa great 
length in the way of recommending a preacher to our artist: and 
his sketches would also lead us to conceive that violence and vehe- 
mence of voice and bodily action are looked upon generally by the 
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Wesleyan connexion as essentials in their ministers. But we must 
make some allowance for the overstrained epithets and figures of 
speech employed by the author whose “torrents” and “ fire,” and 
such like phrases, are so freely introduced. But we must hear some- 
thing more about Mr. Benson’s preaching :— 


“Unless it be his Sermons on the ‘ Second Coming of Christ,’ his print- 
ed discourses furnish no idea of him asa preacher. He must have been 
heard, to be known. When he entered fairly into his subject, and began 
to address the passions—after he had dismissed the doctrinal part, in which 
he was often dry, and even tedious, though never uninstructive,—when 
once heartily warmed, he poured forth words and sentences of fire that smote 
his hearers, and seemed to deprive them of the power of reflection,—while 
he went on to seize them as trophies of the gospel, and to carry them captive 
along whithersoever he pleased to direct his steps. He appears, in one 
instance at least, to have resembled Dr. Francis Atterbury, Dean of Carlisle, 
who, in his extemporaneous discourses, never attempted the passions, till 
he had convinced and secured the reason. Mr. Benson generally laid open 
and dispersed all the objections he himself could form, or others had made, 
before he employed any vehemence in his sermon. When he concluded, 
he had the head, he soon won the heart. He never professed to present 
the beauty of holiness, till he convinced his hearers of the truth of it. He 
invariably, as hinted, gave the doctrinal part, and then the overwhelming 
appeals at the close. He exceeded all the Wesleyan ministers in the power 
of his applications—in his close and awakening appeals to the conscience. 
In the former part of his sermon, as will have appeared, he was like a miner 
sapping, boring, and laying his train; and toward the close, the explosion 
took place, when the conscience was roused, and every fear was alarmed. 
Scores of persons have been awakened under some of these appeals, under 
one sermon, and shrieks have been heard, both in the chapel, and in the 
open air, as if the day of doom were at hand. Well might the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, who embraced every opportunity of hearing him, observe to a friend, 
on one of those occasions, ‘ Mr. Benson seems like a messenger sent from 
the other world, to call men to account.’ And yet it is remarkable—and 
this has a bearing on the feelings of the memoriter preacher, who can bear 
disturbance much less than other men, that, notwithstanding the tempest 
he raised in the passions—and no man could have done it more speedily or 
more effectually, he could never support the storm with patience, which 
rose at his bidding. We could furnish—had biography rather than minis- 
terial character been our object, some rather amusing anecdotes on this 
subject, when the good man in his first prayer—knowing the inflammable 
materials he had to deal with, in Manchester, Leeds, and elsewhere, and 
the rousing character of his subject, has devoutly requested, that the zeal 
of the people might be tempered with knowledge, and a voice has vocife- 
rated from the crowd—‘ A little of both, Lord!’ There was no resisting 
him ; the soul was carried on—and on—and on, in fury, driving before the 
storm, till the preacher, like a tempest in the material world, had expended 
his force. Numerous were the seals of his apostleship. Some of our English 
prelates haye been known to steal quietly to hear him; and the Rev. Hart- 
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well Horne, who has immortalized himself by his invaluable ‘ Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures,’ is the fruit of the 
ministry of the eminent Tishbite—this converter. 7 

** As to style, he was rather plain than otherwise—destitute, in fact, of 
all the elegancies of composition; in prayer, he- was comprehensive, 
minute, importunate, powerful, and successful ; as a divine, he was of the 
highest order ;—and as a commentator, he was—though not critical, in 
the literary acceptation of that term, eminently experimental and prac- 
tical, frequently following in the wake of Mathew Henry. But we forbear 
enlarging here, lest we should be carried beyond our prescribed limits,— 
not forgetting that it is with the pulpit we are chiefly concerned. 

‘** Though it was the opinion of Mr. Gaulter, and others, that Mr. Ben- 
son committed all his sermons to memory, we are of opinion that we have 
hit on the right view of the subject. We admit that his most striking and 
rousing passages were all stereotyped; but still, he left himself open to 
pulpit thoughts. What is extraordinary, and what can only be accounted 
for in a habit of piety, is, that his select passages produced, with the inter- 
val of years between, the same effects in one place as in another ; as for 
instance in his Sermons o ‘The Fall of Peter ;’ ‘ Thou art weighed in the 
balances,’ &c. Who that heard him, can ever forget his remarks on Peter's 
denial of our Lord, ‘/ know not the man!’ ‘ What, Peter, not know the 
man that cured your wife’s mother of a fever?’ &c., &c. Or his observa- 
tions, on that other portion of the history, ‘ 4nd the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter ;’ remarking, ‘ When the hands of our Lord were bound in the 
Judgment-hall, he preached to Peter with his eyes—sent eyes of affection 
after him: Peter was like a lamb in the lion’s teeth. Satan was making 
off with him, but the Lord said,—(the preacher elevating his voice at the 
moment, and putting the feeling and energy into the sentiment, suitable to 
the occasion,) the Lord said, ‘Drop that sheep,—let go that lamb,’ at 
the sound of whose voice, Satan skulked back again to his own den.’ All 
attempts at imitation here must fall short of the original.” 


We do not see anything very admirable in the short specimen 
quoted, and indeed suspect, had we before us the sermons of any of 
the preachers most lauded by our author, that we should be at no 
loss to prove that his pictures are as often exaggerations as they 
are in bad literary taste. 

We have already alluded to the efforts which some preachers make 
to terrify their hearers, which we learn was the general character of 
Mr. Benson’s sermons. Still, it is said, he had seasons of “ amaz- 
ing tenderness ;” and a particular occasion is instanced, the account 
of which we copy, in order that the author’s notions of wonderful 
effects upon the conscience may be in some measure understood, as 
also what are some of the standards of Wesleyan oratory and 
preaching :— 


“One of those seasons may be named, as an example of others, which 
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occurred at Woodhouse, near Leeds, when he was preaching on ‘ Likewise 
I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” Towards the close of his discourse, when making 
his appeal to the sinner, and adverting to the certain, yet unexpected 
appearing of Christ, he exclaimed—as though he beheld him in vision, 
‘The Lord is coming ; the Lord is coming ;—He is coming ;—He is at 
the door ;—hasten, sinner, into the anti-chamber ;—get apparelled, and go 
forth to meet him.’ He then paused, and in one of his higher tones, 
shouted, as if he beheld the Judge descending—‘ Lord, stay thy coming,— 
stay thy coming,—he is not ready ;—the sinner is not ready.’ Every eye 
was fixed—a breathless silence reigned over the whole congregation—and 
at that moment, as he was wont under extraordinary influences, he dropped 
upon his knees, and the congregation simultaneously with him, when for the 
the space of six or eight minutes, he besieged the throne of grace, in all 
the agony of solemn, special, importunate, intercessory prayer; the peo- 
ple sobbing, sighing, and groaning in spirit with him. On rising—with 
scarcely a dry eye before him, or a pocket handkerchief unemployed, he 
again paused, and, having apparently received an assurance in prayer, that 
the Lord would spare the half-abandoned sinnera little longer, he exclaim- 
ed, as if personally addressing some unhappy wretch in the midst of the 
listening multitude,—‘* The Lord delays his coming ;—He has hot yet 
appeared :—the thrones are not yet set :—thou mayest yet be saved, poor 
sinner !—thou mayest get apparelled—make haste, and get ready for the 
marriage supper of the Lamb.’ And then, in a strain of tender entreaty, 
with all the yearnings of a parent over a poor wayward child, whom he was 
anxious to rescue from ruin, he continued to address the profane part of his 
auditory. He adverted to this season some years after, at a Leeds 
Conference, as one of the rarer effects of his ministry—being distinguished 
for less of stern conviction, and more of softness.” 


Whitefield was in the habit of introducing extravagant appeals, 
and methods of arresting attention, or of carrying his auditory to 
whatever height of transport his bold imagination chose. But few 
can make a similar attempt without failure; and even at best the 
congregation must be in an excited condition and half maddened, 
besides being ignorant, as well as uncultivated in feeling, before the 
effects alluded to can be experienced or witnessed. 

It is not necessary to present any more specimens of these Tak- 
ings, which, after all, wil! only interest members of the Wesleyan 
connexion in any considerable degree, a large community no doubt, 
which appears to be still increasing, according to the statistical 
notices at the end of the present volume. We shall give an extract 
from this portion of the book, and then dismiss it, only remarking 
that the influence of ,the body at large must be great even taking it 
In a political sense. ‘The passage to which we refer is as follows :— 


“In the year 1839, the number in Socicty, in the United Kingdom, 
) , 
amounted to 333,451. 
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‘In addition to these, there are other religious bodies, that have seceded 
from the parent stock, as the Methodist New Connexion, the Primitive 
Methodists, the Protestant Methodists, the Wesleyan Association, &c. 
amounting to at least 130,000. 

** Among the latter are various minor divisions, affecting only particular 
towns or districts, at different periods,—as the followers of George Bell, of 
Mr. Edwards, Leeds; of Dr. C. Bailey, Manchester, together with the 
‘Band Room,’ party in that town; of Messrs. T. Bryant and Mc.Nab 
Sheffield; Mr. Cook, Rochdale ; Mr. Peacock, Bristol ; Mr. Atley, Dews. 
bury; &c., &c. The Brianites, or ‘ Bible Christians,’ in the West of 
England, also omitted, amount to 12 or 14,000. 

“The Parent Stock, and numerous branches, may be calculated to 
amount, in round numbers, to not less than 480,000 members. 

‘‘ Persons attending the Methodist Ministry, but not united to the body, 
are generally considered to be double the number of the latter ; so that the 
attendance altogether on the Ministry of the Wesleyans in the three 
kingdoms, cannot be less than about 1,440,000. 

“The regular Preachers, supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
people, may be calculated to amount to upwards of 12,000, among the 
various sections of the Methodist body. 

‘In the same sections of the body, there are not less than 18,000 Local 
Preachers, half of whom are probably employed every Sabbath. 

‘“‘ The places of worship, chapels, and private houses, amount to at least 
4,600; some suppose 7,000. 

“© Methodism has long existed in the West Indies, where it has 42,928 
members. 

‘It also exists in Continental India, in Ceylon, New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, the Friendly Islands, Upper and Lower Canada, Africa, 
Germany, France, Sweden, the Zetland Isles, &c. 

‘The total number of members under the care of Foreign Missionaries, 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Upper Canada, amounts to near 
86,000, and the number of Preachers employed at the various Foreign 
Missionary Stations, including Canada, is at least 400. 

‘ But in no part of the world has Methodism spread so rapidly as in the 
United States of America. The Preachers employed in 1837, were 2,933 ; 
and the number of members in 1839, were 992,341,—the work itself hav- 
ing only commenced in 1767. This, of course, refers to the Wesleyan 
Connexion, called in America, ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church.’ In 
addition to these, there were in 1833, about 200 Ministers, and 30,000 
Members belonging to a seceding body, denominated the ‘ Methodist Pro- 
testant Church.’ 

“‘ The total number of Members, therefore, belonging to the various sections 
of the Methodist body, in the United Kingdom, America, and other parts of 
the world, amounts to 1,423,000; the hearers of the Methodist Ministry, 
to about 4,272,000. 

‘“‘ According to a Statistical Account of the increase of Christians in the 
world, there were in— 

The First Century . , ‘ 500,000 Christians. 
The Tenth Century . , - 50,000,000 " 
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The Eighteenth Century . . 250,000,000 Christians. 
The Nineteenth Century . . 260,000,000 
“Tf this statement be correct, Methodism has spread more rapidly during 

its first century, than Christianity in the course of its first centur y—Chris- 
tianity numbering only 500,000 and Methodism 1,423,000—nearly three 
times the amount, exclusive of 2,849,000 hearers, who are otherwise nomi- 
nal Christians, and make in all 4,272,000, in some way or other connected 
with Methodism.” 





NOTICES. 





Art. XIII.—A Year among the Circassians. By J. A, Loncwortn, Esa. 

2 vols. London: Colburn. 1840. 
We expect to be able next month to lay before our readers some more 
important views as well as detalis concerning the brave and interest- 
ing barbarians who form the subject of these volumes, than either 
we have room for at present, or than Mr. Longworth has collected. 
And yet he was correspondent of ‘‘ The Times” newspaper while in the 
East, a circumstance, although his letters are not here reprinted, which 
would have led us to look for a work abounding with sagacious notices of 
Russian Policy, and also a variety of picturesque and striking sketches of 
Circassian manners and histery. On the contrary, however, the work pre- 
sents little that is new; or if new, that was worth being selected for narra- 
tion and description ; while the tone of the author is too often affectedly 
facetious to be agreeable. We do not find either a due sympathy for the 
wild and warlike people visited; nor much besides a superficial and ridicul- 
ing employment of thought, observation, or research respecting their actual 
condition. 

For strangers to visit the Circassian coast, seeing how strict and close the 
Russian blockade continues to be, and on proceeding thither from Constan- 
tinople, for instance, to avoid espionage, is no easy matter. But when once 
arrived, an Englishman, it would appear, may depend upon sharing a rude 
hospitality, the practice being that every stranger is adopted by some one 
chieftain, through whom protection and countenance are secured, wherever 
the traveller goes. Yet Mr. Longworth neutralizes very considerably the 
high romantic sentiment, which without further explanation one would be 
apt to indulge respecting this feudal or primitive system of treating visiters. 
He says :— 

“It is true, we were escorted everywhere by a guard of honour, com- 
posed of the most distinguished persons of the two belligerent provinces, but 
whether intended for the protection and safe custody of our persons and pro- 
perty appeared rather doubtful; certain it is, they kindly relieved us trom 
all concern as to our whereabouts, and the disposition of our time, regulat- 
ing these things exactly as they thought proper. Then, although we were 
invariably consulted in the most unreserved manner as to their domestic and 
foreign policy, they took just as much of the advice we gave as proved pala- 
table to them, and no more. In return, moreover, for all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which they had surrounded us, they naturally expected that 
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we should duly play our part in the pageant, by an appropriate display of 
regal munificence. Ey some of the most impatient, who conceived we had 
been rather backward in this respect, pretty strong hints were given on the 
subject. Of what use, it was asked, was a government, unless to make pre- 
sents? But before we ridicule this ingenious statement of their views, we 
should reflect whether the same do not also prevail in more civilised states ; 
with this slight difference, however, that while one portion of the commun- 
ity build expectations on the bounty of the government, the remainder are 
expected to contribute the means for its exercise. But the Circassians, 
having never yet enforced the distinction existing between the classes of 
contributors and receivers, were all naturally desirous, on its adoption, of 
being included in the latter. It is also, perhaps, to facilitate a consumma- 
tion so desirable, that, in seeking to place themselves under the authority 
of a chief, they prefer one whose resources shall be, equally with himself, of 
foreign derivation. It should not be forgotten, at the same time, that such 
crude notions of government are natural to a gallant and independent race 
of warriors, who have hitherto bowed to no earthly authority, and among 
whom it may be justly considered that a great step has been made for its 
establishment, in the feeling that prevails of its necessity,—proved as _ that 
necessity has been beyond a doubt by their voluntarily placing at their head 
any Englishman who makes his appearance on their coast.” 

We shall now introduce a sketch of a notable Circassian character. The 
occasion also serves to exhibit some national usages :— 

** Tchorook Oglu Tongouse, or ‘the Wolf,’ was a good model of the Cir- 
cassian preux chevalier, altogether sans peur if not sans reproche. What 
ever enterprise was in hand, were it foray, onslaught, or ambuscade, he for 
one might be depended upon; if wrongs were to be redressed—individual, 
provincial, or national—Tongouse was invariably the champion. When 
certain of the Caucasian provinces had made separate terms with Russia, he 
was the first, by his successful inroads, to make them repent of their apos- 
tasy. His name had spread even as far as the Ingouches, whose children 
‘the Wolf’ had more than once carried off from them. Such celebrity in a 
man yet scarcely in his prime had produced its natural effects on the ladies 
of the Caucasus, and he had more claims on his heart than even the Moha- 
medan dispensation, indulgent as it is, could allow him to do justice to. 
The consequence was, that his decided disposition to please led him into 
many scrapes, and the fines he had drawn on himself and his tribe would, if 
they had all been duly paid, have stocked half the estates in Natukvitch with 
horned cattle. The only remedy for these disorders was, that he should 
take to himself a wife or two; and as the ample patrimony he inherited no 
longer sufficed for it, the purchase-money was cheerfully, and from motives 
of economy, contributed by his tribe. He accordingly married two wives. 
The first, the most beautiful, and the second, the most accomplished woman 
in Circassia. His success in the courtship of the former created no surprise. 
Beauty and bravery have mutual attractions all the world over; the one 
being held to be the legitimate meed of the other. But that Guavcha, the 
discreet and stately daughter of Indar Oglu, should throw herself away on 
such a scapegrace as Tongouse did excite the special wonder and the no 
small indignation of her tribe and family. The hand of a princess possess- 
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‘no the manual dexterity of Guavcha—unrivalled in the works of the loom 
fie needle—had been eagerly sought by the wisest and the wealthiest 
nobles of the land. But wealth and wisdom scemed to make little impres- 
sion on her; and the fastidious princess, conscious, perhaps, that her charms 
were of a durable nature, was in no haste to make a selection. But her 
mind was at length made up, and that somewhat suddenly, being one fine 
morning nowhere to be found in the paternal domains of Pchat, having been 
transferred by moonlight on the crupper of his steed to the harem of Ton- 
couse, at Tedjaguz. To portray the person and equipment of this barba- 
rous Lovelace, (a very appropriate name, by the way, for a Circassian gal- 
lant, who is garnished all over with silver trimmings,) would entirely baffle 
my feeble powers of description. As far as the habiliments are concerned, 
it would be impossible to convey any definite idea, for the simple reason that 
they were never for two days together the same—in casque, mail, and gloves 
of steel, gallantly armed, at one time—at another, he was undefended, not 
only against the enemy, but even against the weather, by a threadbare tunic ; 
now, girt with bow and quiver, and now bristling with rifle, dagger, and 
pistol. At one moment clad in a gay silk anteri, and a coat resplendent 
with the silver lace aforesaid—the next he was covered with rags. To-day 
he would meet you on a superb white charger richly caparisoned—to-mor- 
row you would see him worse mounted than the Knight of the Rueful Coun-.. 
tenance himself. Now all these transmutations, which a stranger might 
unjustly charge to caprice, were in the eyes of the admiring Dely Canns but 
so many proofs of a brave and liberal spirit. Accoutrements, arms, horses, 
and slaves themselves, are things which such a hero is proud to part with— 
for it is presumed to be a proof that his valour can easily replace them. But 
though in his outward man the Proteus I have attempted to delineate, there 
were qualities about Tongouse which he could not change with his coat. 
For example—however he might be dressed, I never knew him to stand less 
than six feet three inches in his shoes; and whether in shirt of steel or of 
Bez, the formidable play of his muscles was the same. Indeed, with regard 
to the latter, being much addicted to frolics and practical jokes, such as 
flooring, unhorsing, and riding down his companions, the vigour they ex- 
hibited was by many of them deemed even superfluous ; whence it was 
said that the only fit playfellow for Tongouse was his horse; a saying, in a 
great measure, justified by the terms on which they lived, taking liberties 
with each other which none but the most intimate friends would venture 
upon,” 





Art. XIV.—The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, §c. Vol. V. 
Bentley. 

When we noticed the first volume of this new and enlarged edition of our 

sprightliest and most garrulous of letter writers, we were led to expect that 

as the work proceeded the part of the correspondence called original, and 

for the first time given to the public, would have been much more valuable 

and entertaining than we have found it. The old letters are after all by far 
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the best of the whole, showing that previous collectors have exercised 2 
sound discretion in their choice ; not deeming it necessary to load or crowd 
their particular publications with mere repetitions, or the never ceasing 
gaieties of acoxcomb. Even his criticism and antiquarian anecdotes, not 
to speak of the court scandal and the satire which come so trippingly to his 
tongue, have levity and frivolity in them ; while the older he grows or the 
further we advance with him in these volumes, we feel ourselves approaching 
the nearer to the second childhood of a talkative and clever person. 

The period comprised in the present portion of the Letters extends from 
1765 to 1778, in the course of which the writer retired from political life, 
and devoted himself to light literary pursuits, or giving himself up to what- 
ever suited his taste and his indolence. He paid visits to Paris, which was 
an endless source of amusement and observation to him, his sketches being 
struck off at a heat, and therefore they are now as sparkling, pretty, and 
fresh as at the moment when they were first read. But we need not cha- 
racterize him as an epistolary correspondent, but at once transfer to our 
pages a sample or two of the new matter. Hear with what relish, one might 
almost suppose, he discourses about gout; certainly the keen pains of the 
ailment must almost have been repelled from his bones by the very spirit 
which was within them :— 

** To the Countess of Suffolk. 
*‘ Arlington Street, July 9, 1765. 

** Madam,—Though instead of getting better as I flattered myself I 
should, I have gone through two very painful and sleepless nights, yet as I 
give audience here in my bed to new ministers and foreign ministers, I think 
it full as much my duty to give an account of myself to those who are so 
good as to wish me well. Iam reduced to nothing but bones and spirits, 
but the latter make me bear the inconvenience of the former, though they 
(I mean my bones) lie in a heap over one another like the bits of ivory at 
the game of straws. It is very melancholy, at the instant I was getting quit 
of politics, to be visited with the only thing that is still more plaguing. 
However, I believe the fit of politics going off makes me support the new- 
comer better. Neither of them indeed will leave me plumper ; but if they 
will both leave me at peace, your ladyship knows it is all I have ever 
desired. The chiefs of the new ministry were to have kissed hands to- 
day; but Mr. Charles Townshend, who, besides not knowing either of 
his own minds, has his brother’s minds to know too, could not determine 
last night. Both brothers are gone to the King to-day. I was much con- 
cerned to hear so bad an account of your ladyship’s health. Other people 
would wish you a severe fit, which is a very cheap wish to them who do not 
feel it: I who do, advise you to be content with it in detail. Adieu! Ma- 
dam. Pray keep a little summer for me. I will give you a bushel of politics, 
when I come to Marble Hill, for a tea-cup full of strawberries and cream. 
Mr. Chetwynd, I suppose, is making the utmost advantage of my absence, 
frisking and cutting capers before Miss Hotham, and advising her not to 
throw herself away on a decrepid old man. Well, well ; fifty years hence he 
may begin to be an old man too; and then I shall not pity him, though I 
own he is the best-humoured /ad in the world now.” 
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Art. XV. 
1. A Collection of Ancient English Airs. Edited by W. Carpet. 

London: Chappell. 1840. 

9. The Ancient Music of Ireland. By Epwarp Buntinc. Dublin: 

Hodges and Smith. 1840. 

A coNSIDERABLE time back we noticed an interesting publication of ancient 
Scottish Melodies discovered in what was called the Skene Manuscript, and 
which was learnedly and ably edited by Mr. Dauney. Since the appear- 
ance of that work Mr. Chappell and Mr. Bunting have each, as the repre- 
sentative of his own country, come forward in a similar field, with the view 
of rescuing not only a number of old airs from oblivion, but in order to 
ascertain the birth-place or parentage of not a few which have been claimed 
by more than one party or nation. ‘The Collection by Mr. Chappell con- 
sists of ‘‘Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes, &c., preceded by an Essay on 
English Minstrelsy: the Airs arranged by W. Crotch, Mus. D.; G. A. 
Macfarren ; and J. A. Wade.” 

The work consists of tunes obtained, of course, from a variety of quarters, 
some of them extremely doubtful or uncertain ; but, as the preface informs 
us, chiefly ‘* from two collections of English airs, the one printed at Haer- 
lem in 1626, and the other at Amsterdam in 1634, in which are to be found 
several melodies, acquiring additional interest from being mentioned by 
Shakspeare, by Izaak Walton, &c., and might have been sought in vain at 
home.” Two hundred and fifty tunes in all are here set down, the names 
of a few of which we shall mention. There are, for example, of the 
airs by or illustrating Shakspeare, now revived, the ‘‘ Grave Digger’s 
Song in Hamlet,” ‘* King Lear and his ‘Three Daughters,” ‘‘ When Arthur 
first in court began,” &c.; and of the miscellaneous class, ‘‘ Derry Down,” 
“Pretty Polly Oliver,” ‘‘Old King Cole,” “O the golden days of 
good Queen Bess,” ‘‘ The British Grenadier,” ‘The London ’Prentice,” 
&c. &c. It is unnecessary to name more of the list to afford an opportunity 
for remarking, that nothing seems more conjectural than the way in which 
airs are claimed as national, as indigenous and not exotic, in respect of 
England, for instance. A tune is an unsubstantial thing to an exceeding 
degree, readily mistaken, and from its very nature and sort of embodiment 
easily varied and tampered with, so as to render what may be termed the 
internal evidence afforded by any piece little worthy of reliance. From the 
observations and facts which occur in the prefatory Essays to the works 
before us, it appears that even tradition in reference to airs is an unsteady 
guide, seeing that it was a very common practice for musicians to steal 
from one another, adding, it might be, some new touches, and then before 
the real composer of the air was dead, or before it had become popular in 
its native country, naturalizing it elsewhere, and amongst a distant and 
distinct people. This trick seems to have been pretty extensively practised 
by Scotch and Irish reciprocally ; and no doubt also, according to a similar 

neighbourly freedom, between the English and the Welch, and back, for- 

ward, and throughout the islands of Great Britain and Hibernia. Harpers 
of Erin towards bagpipers of Caledonia, and vice versa, were notable free- 
booters ; and if no other metamorphosis was attempted, or disfiguring pro- 
cess resorted to, in order to efface the tokens of national legitimacy, was it 
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not always possible by a few slight variations, embellishments, or familiar 
arts, even by alone changing the quick time into the slow, or the slow inte 
the quick, to rob one country, and to gull another? Admitting, however, 
that certain airs can be positively claimed, and their dates fixed, who can 
be certain that the varying fashions in music, during a long course of years, 
have not altogether changed their original cast and sentiment ? Numerous are 
the proofs which might be adduced in support of all these general state. 
ments and views; so as to render the right, which England or any other 
country sets up, for reclaiming what she may call her national music, 
exceedingly doubtful. Still, we do not mean to insinuate that there is 
little which can be satisfactory to the impartial reader in Mr. Chappell’s 
work ; and assuredly there is much that is curious. We have only further 
to notice concerning his opinions, that he argues we of England need not 
yield to the reproach that has been very generally cast upon us, viz., that 
while we have plenty of songs and ballads of our own, yet that we are 
without airs, that we have not a national system, code, or style of music, 
We now quote one specimen of Mr. Chappell’s remarks and anecdotes. 
‘No 166. ‘Tom Tinker’s my True Love.’—This song which was intro- 
duced in ‘ The Beggars’ Opera,’ to the words, ‘ Which way shall I turn 
me ?’ is to be found in D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to purge Melancholy,’ 1719, vol. 
VI., p. 265. Itis mentioned in a black-letter tract, called ‘ The World’s 
Folly.’ ‘A pot of strong ale which was often at his nose, kept his face in so 
good a coulour, and his braine in so kind a heate, as forgetting part of his 
forepassed pride in the good humour of grieving patience made him, with an 
hemming sigh, ill-favouredly singe the ballad of ‘ Whilom I was,’ to the tune 
of ‘Tom Tinker.’” This is the beginning of the song :— 


‘Tom Tinker’s my true love, and I am his dear; 
And I will go with him his budget to bear, 
For all the young men, he has the best way ; 
All the day he will fiddle, at night he will play,— 
This way, that way, which way you will, 
I’m sure I say nothing that you can take ill, &c.” 


We learn from Mr. Chappell, however, that in ‘‘ The Dancing Master” 
of 1650, and in other early editions of the same work, another, and perhaps 
older tune, is to be found under the same name; thus shewing that it is a 
matter of much conjecture what was the original date, and what the precise 
character of most ancient, or what are fond!y called national airs. 

‘‘The Ancient Music of Ireland,” in the other work before us, is arranged 
for the Piano-forte ; to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Irish Harp 
and Harpers, including an account of the old Melodies of Ireland. Mr. 
Bunting has long been in the field, which he here occupies; for he tells us 
that forty-eight years ago, the great meeting of the harpers at Belfast 
directed his attention to the music of his country, and awakened his desire 
to collect and preserve the old national tunes. By travelling and visiting 
some of the most celebrated of the harpers, one of whom was more than a 
hundred years old at the time when he was consulted, by research and all 
the methods which enthusiasm could suggest, Mr. Bunting has been pur- 
suing till now his favourite study ; and the more eagerly, no doubt, because 
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the nation has all but lost the old race of itinerant musicians, there being 
little or no encouragement existing in their favour. 

We shall not repeat our views concerning the uncertainty which must 
generally attach to what are called national airs; neither shall we make 
any enumeration of the tunes presented by Mr. Bunting; much less attempt 
to characterise and criticise them. Suffice it to say, that in respect of anti- 
quarian notices, anecdote, musical knowledge, enthusiasm and taste, the 
work forms a highly appropriate companion to Mr. Dauney’s and Mr. 
Chappell’s. But we must give a specimen of what the book plentifully 
contains concerning the bygone wandering harpers :— 

‘Carolan, when he came to the county of Antrim, used to resort to 
Moneyglass, the residence of Thomas Morris Jones, Esq. When he was 
composing the music of that celebrated song, the paraphrase of which, by 
Baron Dawson, has immortalized the ‘ Bumper Squire,’ he was overheard 
by one Moore, the keeper of a tavern in the town of Antrim, where he put 
up. Moore had a ready ear for music, and played tolerably on the violin, 
so that when Carolan, after completing his inimitable piece, came to him, 
boasting that he had now struck out a melody which he was sure would 
please the Squire, Moore was prepared, not only to insist, like our English 
contemporary (Mr. Chappell), that the air was an old and common one, but 
actually to play it, note for note, on the violin. This, of course, threw 
Carolan into an ungovernable fury. However, when his passion had spent 
itself, an explanation took place, and a drinking bout, the usual termination 
of such scenes, concluded the affair. When at Castle Archdall, too, a simi- 
lar trick was played upon him by Lyons, who stole his tune of ‘ Mrs. Arch- 
dall,’ during its composition, and, to enhance his annoyance, assumed the 
character of one Berreen, a strolling harper of mean abilities, the very men- 
tion of whose name was enough to excite Carolan’s bile. To render the 
deception more complete, Lyons got a humorous fellow, called M‘Dermott, 
to mimic Berreen’s voice while he played ‘ Mrs. Archdall,’ in the most 
wretched style, on the harp. So great was Carolan’s rage, that he protested 
he would never enter the door of Castle Archdall again, if Berreen were not 
immediately put into the stocks. To the stocks they accordingly dragged, 
or pretended to drag, M‘ Dermott, and the deception was continued until 
Carolan himself made the wag fain to resume his natural voice, by bela- 
bouring him with his cane where he sat.” 





Arr. XVI.—Seville and its Vicinity. By Franx Haut Sranpisn, 
Black and Armstrong. 

Tis volume purports to be a complete History of the Rise and Progress to 

the present time of Seville and its Vicinity ; with a general Description of 

the City, the Cathedral, and its Paintings, the Churches, Gates, &c., and 

is written by a gentleman who is the author of a variety of agreeable books, 

such as the ‘* Shores of the Mediterranean,” ‘ Northern Capitals,” &c. 

Mr. Standish is an equable and fluent writer, rather than a brief and com- 
prehensive describer. His eye does not seem to rest upon the few speaking 
and distinguishing points of any object; nor does he penetrate, with all his 
minuteness and apparent research, jar below the suriace of as 4 But 
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he is communicative, disposed to be candid, is unaffected, and in shott, 
always gentlemanly. His works are never devoid of matter that will inte. 
rest, although his treatment and his choice might always be better than one 
finds either. He seems to be in possession of powers and of stores that 
should exhibit something superior to what he ever produces, although it 
constantly looks as if the desired effect was on the brink of being. 

Mr. S. has gone back to a remote age in his historical sketch ; even to 
the time of the Carthaginians, and has been at pains to ransack many re- 
cords for the information which he communicates. But while we could 
have dispensed with the minuteness of matter to be found in this part of 
the volume, we hardly think that the present condition of Seville and its 
vicinity can have the strongest attractions for an active English traveller ; 
or that they are deserving “of much amateurship. It appears at the same 
time that the climate is delicious, although the flies and insects that are 
thereby propagated and cherished must, we imagine, neutralize the desire- 
ableness of the bland and delicious air. How far the Spanish character may 
have been influenced by natural physical causes we cannot say. One thing 
seems clear, that the Spanish temperament, and in a particular degree at Se- 
ville, gladly seconds the enervating effects of atmospheric luxuries. Here 
is a general sketch of the Spaniard :— 

‘* With all its good points, however, the Spanish character is unfavourable 
to the formation of a powerful or independent nation, governed constitu- 
tionally ; no Spaniard knows nor can imagine what independence is, as we 
understand it; they can none of them move without a patron ; they cannot 
form to themselves an idea of honour not conferred by kings; and in the 
South of Spain, particularly, their vanity is so inordinate, that they will 
give up a project and cease the examination of a question, if it in any way 
tends by its adoption or discussion to cast a shade upon their favourite 
whims and notions. With acknowledgments of their own depression and 
degeneracy often in their mouths, they yet are internally convinced that no 
nation under the sun is so great, so glorious, and so excellent as their own. 
With their religion it is the same: they deride and ridicule the priests, yet 
at the first headache or sickness, relapse to the abjectness of devotion, and 
ery out for a confessor.”’ 

Let us now go to the Gardens of the Alcazar, which appear to be gene- 
rative of languishment and mental intoxication :— 

** We here meet with various gardens, planned and laid out at different 
periods ; the flags of some are perforated, so that showers of water spring 
from their surface on the startled passenger, at the will of the gardener, 
who turns a key. A brazen figure blows a trumpet, which sounds from the 

ressure of water on the atmospheric air conducted through a narrow tube. 
A labyrinth of myrtle, in one of the divisions, has now become transparent 
from age, but was doubtless intricate enough when young. You are shown 
the Garden of the Lion, and a supper-house of Charles the Fifth, faced by a 
terrace and flanked by a magnificent enclosure of orange-trees ; parterres 
of box-wood are cut into every shape and form; and one rustic house is 
surrounded by a Lilliputian canal, recalling to memory the tea and smoking 
pavilions of Holland. ‘The great irregularity of these pleasure-grounds— 
the flights of stone-steps—the covered gallery of the city walls, which is at 
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every step opened by windows and balconies to the sky, and adorned with 
rock work—the bits of Arab architecture and tiled masonry which are seen 
scattered about on every wall—the rows of orange-trees which screen the 
walks, and are trained to flat sides of building—the abrupt and broken 
benches, cased in sweet-smelling flowers, and the large quantity of gera- 
niums, myrtles, limes, oranges, roses, pinks, lavender, lilac, and mignoonette, 
which grow together in beds,—all produce an effect by their sight and 
odour, which, added to the heat of the weather and the brilliancy of the 
sky, almost bewilders the attention and overpowers the senses of the visitey 
who, half intoxicated, is glad to repose on the stone seats of the terrace.”’ 





Arr. XVII.—TheArt of Needlework, from the Earliest Ages, §c. Edited 
by the Right Hon. the Countsgss of Witron. London: Colburn. 1840. 
A catcuineG title, whether the Art or the Editor be considered; although 
we do not suppose that the Countess added one stitch to the piece, or did 
more than, while contemplating a leetle popularity, discovered that she 
might benefit a dependant, perhaps a sycophant, and also a fashionable pub- 
lisher. The book, however, contains a good deal of curious, although fre- 
quently, extraneous matter, collected and set down with considerable skill. 
The subject, in fact, is good; for while not in itself barren of pleasant 
truths and realities, it has combinations, and presents indexes, remarkable 

and important in their nature. 

During the earlier ages of the world, or when the tribes of the human 
race were neither large, nor very compact, woman, whatever was her rank, 
must have been much employed in fabricating clothing for her children and 
her family. Even princesses did not exempt themselves from the perform- 
ance of the lighter but necessary occupations of life; for there will ever, as 
if by an unalterable ordinance of nature, be more or less of the principles 
that recognize a division of labour in operaton. Herding, hunting and war 
fall to the lot of man, and the duties around the fireside and at home to 
woman, in patriarchal conditions and ages. 

When tribes or nations increase, wants and corresponding arts multiply, 
and wealth becomes exceedingly unequal, drudges are called in, while the 
superiors, if they do not forego the needle altogether, naturally betake them- 
selves to fancy and decorative work ; even, it may be, to the rendering the 
tiny instrument the means of picture-making and story-telling. More or 
less gradually this appears to have been the progress of Needlework, from 
the earliest times, down to its triumphs in the Middle Ages, when its 
achievements were devoted to holy purposes, to Chivalry, and Romance. 
Since these Ages, however, and especially in very modern times, unless when 
a trifling fashion has threatened to establish itself, women of independence 
and high rank have found other accomplishments more interesting and use- 
ful; nor can we ever desire to see the superior classes of the fair intruding 
themselves, in spite of the wonderful minuteness to which the division of 
labour has now extended, upon the province of those of the sex who labour 
for hire. 

At the period when the Art of Needlework began to rise beyond the mere 
purposes of economy, and to become fanciful and decorative, the church and 
priestly offices seem to have first invoked or commanded its agency and re- 
sources ; the nuns in their seclusion naturally taking the lead in the way of 
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invention and execution. The author or compiler of the information before 
us says, that ‘‘ The accounts of the rich embroidered ecclesiastical invest-~ 
ments—robes, sandals, girdles, tunics, vests, palls, cloaks, altar- cloths, and 
veils or hangings of various desc riptions, common in dhancinet in the dark 
ages—would almost surpass belief, if the minuteness with which they are 
enumerated in some few ancient authors did not attest the fact.” The cost 
both in the way of time and money of many of these garments was enor- 
mous ; for while pearls and precious jewels were literally inter-wrought, it 
was no uncommon circumstance for three years to be spent even by the 
monastic assiduous and indefatigable votaries of the needle, on one garment. 
** Perhaps the work was a broidered scarf for some spiritual father, a testi- 
mony of gratitude and esteem from the convent at large; perhaps it was a 
tunic or a girdle which some high and wealthy lady had bespoken for an 
offering, and which the meek and pious sisterhood were happy to do for hire, 
bestowing the proceeds on the necessities of the convent ; or, if those were 
provided, on charity. Perhaps it was a pair of sandals, so magnificently 
wrought as to be destined as a present by some lofty abbot to the pope him- 
self, like those which Robert, Abbot of St. Alban’ s, sent to the Pope Adrian 
the Fourth; and which sions, out of a multitude of the richest offerings, the 
pope retained ; ; or if it were in England (fcr our domestic scene will apply 
to all the Christian world) it might bea magnificent covering for the high 
altar, with a scripture history embroidered in the centre, and the border, ‘of 
regal purple, inwrought with gold and precious stones. We say, if in 
England, because so celebrated was the English work, the Opus Anglicum, 
that other nations eagerly desired to possess ‘it. The embroidered vestments 
of some English clergymen were so much admired at the Papal Court, that 
the Pope, asking where they had been made, and being told ‘in England,’ 
despatched bulls to several English abbots, commanding them to procure 
similar ones for him. Some of the vestments of these days were almost 
covered with gold and precious stones.” 

We need hardly allude to the achievements which tapestries still exhibit 
in many parts of Europe; but shall close our notice with some account of a 
superb specimen still existing in London: 

** One of the most magnificent specimens of ancient needlework in exis- 
tence, and which is in excellent preservation, is the State Pall belonging to 
the Fishmongers’ Company. The end pieces are similar, and consist of a 
picture, wrought in gold and silver, of the patron, St. Peter, in pontificial 
robes, seated on a superb throne, and crowned with the papal tiara. Hold- 
ing in one hand the keys, the other is in the posture of giving the benedic- 
tion, and on each side is an angel, bearing a golden vase, from which he 
scatters incense over the saint. The angel’s wings, according to old cus- 
tom, are composed of peacocks’ feathers in all their natural vivid colours ; 
their outer robes are gold raised with crimson; their under vests white, 
shaded with sky blue; the faces are finely worked in satin, after nature, and 
they have long yellow hair. There are various designs on the side pieces ; 
the most important and conspicuous is Christ delivering the keys to Peter. 
Among other decorations are, of course, the arms of the company richly, 
emblazoned, the supporters of which, the merman and mermaid, are beauti- 
fully worked,—the merman in gold armour, the mermaid in white silk, 
with long tresses in golden thread. This magnificent piece of needlework 
has probably no parallel in this country.” 
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Art. XVIII.—A Summer’s Day at Greenwich, being a Guide to the Hos- 
pital and Park. By Wituiam Suosert, Esq. Colburn. 
Tuis Guide happens to be out of season, for the Spring and Summer, 
during the months of which so many thousands repair to Greenwich, are for 
the year fled, and, as the newspapers word it, there is “ nobody in Lon- 
don ;”” meaning Westward of Temple Bar. There are more blunders in 
the volume than can easily be excused, and a good deal of bad taste. We 
have also discovered some hackneyed, vulgar, and incorrect statements. 
Take the following, which is the more and more contradicted the more libe- 
ral that the treatment of the people becomes, and the more numerous the 
galleries, museums and public places that are opened to them. The exclu- 
sives are the persons who are to blame, for the bad taste, and the mischiev- 
ous feeling that was wont to characterize the working classes towards 
monuments and objects of art. We therefore cannot join Mr. Shoberl in 
the opinion and charges he advances in the specimen we are about to quote, 
nor think highly of his judgment in volunteering such sentiments. He 
says—** It is no less strange than true, that there is an inherent propensity 
in the lower classes of the English to destroy objects of art, &c., which 
they are permitted to view, although without charge. The same class in 
France, in this respect, conduct themselves with the utmost propriety. In 
England, a statue may, perhaps, sustain a blow by which it loses it nose, and 
the deer in Greenwich Park be disturbed or pelted, while both would be 
sacred from molestation on the other side of the Channel:—witness the 
fine statues in the garden of the Tuileries, where the confident little spar- 
rows are so tame as to come within reach of the stranger.” 

Open the British Museum to the people, according to the wide and gene- 
rous views advocated in another part of our present number, and render 
the monuments, the architecture, and the reminiscences connected with 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and all such institutions and re- 
lics in the kingdom, equally free and potent to the multitude, and an im- 
provement of taste will as certainly ensue, as an amendment of manners. 





Arr. XIX. dn Appeal to the People and Government of Great Britain 
against the Niger Expedition. By Roxsert Jamigsson, Esq. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1840. 

Ix this Appeal Mr. Jamieson strongly opposes the grounds upon which 

Parliament has granted 61,000/. to meet the outfit and outlay of the Niger 

Expedition which has been set on foot in consequence of the representations 

of Sir Fowell Buxton, and in furtherance of the scheme of the ‘‘ Society for 

effecting the Extinction of the Slave-trade, and for Promoting the Civiliza- 
tion of Africa.” The author meets the Society on a variety of particulars, 
sometimes denying that the things alleged by its members as facts are cor- 
rect,—at other times assailing the principles put forward as these bear upon 
commerce, or even upon the ulterior and grand humane objects contem- 
plated. 

It appears, however, from Mr. Jamieson’s own showing that his prin- 
cipal objections to the Expedition arise from the fact that a “ legitimate 
commerce on the Niger” already exists, and that his personal interests are 
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therewith closely or deeply connected. In a Letter pretixed to the Appeal, 
and addressed to Lord John Russell, he thus explains himself :— 

‘It is with great reluctance that I again address your Lordship on the 
subject of the Niger Expedition. As a private trader to that river, having 
at my individual expense built for the express purpose and sent out a steam- 
vessel to navigate and trade upon its waters, I in a former letter to your 
Lordship, dated 11th January last, respectfully inquired, whether the plans 
of the ‘ Society’ at whose urgency three steam-ships were to be sent to that 
river, would be followed out at the expense of the public ? and whether the 
cost and sailing expenditure of the vessels to be employed in the execution 
of such plans would be defrayed by Government? ‘To which your Lord- 
ship was pleased to reply, that ‘the expedition will be undertaken at the 
expense of her Majesty’s Government, but will engage in no commercial 
transaction, either for the benefit of the Society for Promoting the Civiliza- 
tion of Africa, or for that of any private parties whatever.’ 

** Now, my Lord, before I proceed further, I beg here to mention, that 
I have since been given to understand, that although no commercial pursuit 
will be engaged in by Government, yet that merchandise, designed to pro- 
mote the objects of the ‘ Society,’ may be, and is to be canveyed up the 
Niger by such Government vessels—vessels equipped, manned, and sailed 
at the public expense, If I am correct in this, my Lord, then is it not ap- 
parent that the private merchant, who conveys his merchandise to the same 
quarter at his own cost, and especially by so expensive a means of transport 
as steam navigation, must necessarily retire before such unequal competi- 
tion; and that thus the expedition will defeat one of its own professed and 
principal objects—the encouragement of trade with Africa: while the giving 
away of presents to chiefs, in articles of merchandise, as I have every reason 
to believe is intended, will further be injurious to the formation of commerce, 
as being a direct and unfair interference with the trader in the same articles, 
and as establishing a precedent which he cannot afford to follow ; because 
his presents would, in the natural course of things, be made only in propor- 
tion to the extent of trade done, in order to induce and encourage its in- 
crease ; yet the continuance of the mischievous precedent above referred to, 
would nevertheless be looked for, perhaps insisted on from him at every 
fresh visit. 

‘* For these reasons, my Lord, I withdraw my steam-vessel from the 
Niger, if the expedition ascends that river. But on other grounds, likewise, 
I appeal against its purposes; and I pray that your Lordship will not sup- 
pose that I make this appeal from any motive of personal advantage. It 
was not until I had invited and failed to obtain the cobperation of gentlemen 
in London, who have since become leading members of the ‘ Society’ now 
urging the Niger Expedition under Government, that I ventured to engage, 
single-handed, in so expensive and hazardous an undertaking as the opening 
of a trade with the interior of Africa by means of steam navigation. I was 
well aware, my Lord, of the difficulties and losses which would have to be 
encountered and sustained, perhaps for years, before the trade could be 
made remunerative ; and I looked for the competition of my fellow mer- 
chants as soon as it was known to be so, as a necessary adjunct towards the ul- 
timate success of the grand object ; for it is from the vigour of competition that 
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commerce advances and flourishes. I should therefore fcel satisfaction, and 
not disappointment, in withdrawing for a time from trade upon the Niger, 
if the pursuit were to be taken up and prosecuted by others in a way which 
gave hope of its leading to a successful issue.” 

Different opinions and statements as to matters of fact exist concerning 
the slave-trade, and the Expedition that has been planned for its suppres- 
sion; and until some of the results, after a fair trial, be known, we shall 
hesitate to let Mr. Jamieson have it all his own way. Again, whatever pri- 
vate interests may be affected by the experiment we do not see, unless there 
has been a guarantee or pledge given by the government to the contrary, 
why the public measure should not be carried out as contemplated by Par- 
liament, and backed by a national grant. How long would it be before Mr. 
Jamieson’s single steam-vessel and solitary speculation could test the wis- 
dom of the attempt to civilize Africa, or to suppress the slave-trade by 
showing to the natives that a legitimate commerce was far more profitable 
and advantageous to them, than that which had consisted in human beings! 
Let the experiment at once be made on a considerable scale, at the respon- 
sibility of the country. 





Art. XX.—The Thames and its Tributaries; or, Rambles among the 
Rivers. By Cu. Macxay. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 1840. 
Tus Thames and its Tributaries is a good but large subject for a book ; for 
what is there belonging to amusement, to scenery, to rural life, to antiqui- 
ties, to statistics, and to commerce, which it does not suggest and comprise ? 
Accordingly to do it justice, and to recognise but its main points, would 
require unlimited information and vast labour. In so far, however, as 
strollers for pleasure, or readers of popular sketches may be concerned, 
these volumes are well enough. It was impossible to treat of such a subject 
without crowding together a deal that was practically as well as poetically 
interesting; although it is more than could be expected that numerous 
omissions should not occur, and important errors creep in, of easy detection 
on the part of “‘ Ramblers among the Rivers,” or whoever has made him- 

self acquainted with their topographical and general history. 

Some of the anecdotes which such a breadth of subject as the Thames and 
its Tributaries must furnish to an endless extent, to the careful collector, 
are particularly amusing. That, for instance, of the Cockney, who, on his 
way from Bristol to London, turned aside to visit the source of the Thames, 
in a warm summer, when the spring was dried up, is characteristic. Seeing 
the fountain head of the stream of which he was so proud thus exhausted, 
he exclaimed, with an expression of the utmost alarm and sorrow, ‘‘ what 
ruin this must cause to London! Whatever will the poor people do for 
water?” But, to place ourselves upon one of the Bridges which span 
Father ‘Thames at London, let us hear how Mr. Mackay accounts for the 
very inferior aspect which the Surrey side presents as compared with that of 
the opposite, He says, ‘* What a contrast there is now, and always 
has been, both in the character and appearance of the two sides of the river! 
The London side, high and well built, thickly studded with spires and public 
edifices, and resounding with all the noise of the operations of a various 
industry ; the Southwark and Lambeth side, low and flat, and meanly built, 
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with scarcely an edifice higher than a coal-shed or timber-yard, and a popu- 
lation with a squalid, dejected, debauched look, offering a remarkable con- 
trast to the cheerfulness and activity visible on the faces of the Londoners, 
The situation upon the low swamp is, no doubt, one cause of the unhealthy 
appearance of the dwellers on the South of the Thames; but the dissolute 
rake-hellish appearance of the lower orders of them, must be otherwise ac- 
counted for. From a very early age, Southwark and Lambeth, and the 
former especially, were the great sinks and common receptacles of all the 
vice and immorality of London. Up to the year 1328, Southwark had 
been independent of the jurisdiction of London,—a sort of neutral ground, 
which the law could not reach ; and, in consequence, the abode of thieves 
and abandoned characters of every kind. They used to sally forth in bands 
of one and two hundreds at a time, to rob in the City; and the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen for the time being had not unfrequently to keep watch upon 
the bridge for nights together, at the head of a troop of armed men, to pre- 
vent their inroads. The thieves, however, upon these occasions, tcok to their 
boats at midnight ; and rowing up the river, landed at Westminster, and 
drove all before them, with as much valour and as great impunity as a Bor- 
der chieftain upon a foray into Cumberland. These things induced the 
Magistrates of London to apply to Edward the Third for a grant of South- 
wark. The request was complied with, and the vicious place brought under 
the rule of the City. Driven in some measure from this nest, the thieves 
took refuge in Lambeth, and still set the authorities at defiance. From 
that day to this the two boroughs have had the same character, and been 
known as the favourite resort of thieves and vagabonds of every descrip- 
tion.” 

We do not see that Mr. Mackay has satisfactorily accounted for the dif- 
ference, which, it must be confessed, is remarkable, although not particularly 
so throughout the whole extent of the opposite sides. It is going back a 
long way to fix on the times previous to Edward the Third’s reign for a 
cause. Independent of the lowness and the flatness of the ground on the 
Surrey side, the existence of the City on the other, of the incorporated trades 
and their privileges, with the corresponding wealth and exclusiveness, ought 
to be considered ; together with the rise and rapid progress of the West End, 
on the same side. 





Art. XX1.—Memoir of John James Macgregor, author of a “ History of 
the French Revolution and the War,” &c. By his Son, J. J. Maccrseor, 
M. D. Dublin: Curry and Co. 

Mr. Maccrecor appears from this volume to have been an amiable and 

good man in every relation of life, even after making sufficient allow- 

ance for a son’s partiality when writing memoirs of a deceased father. But 
his life was not so distinguished in any one way, nor his literary achieve- 
ments such as to excite the amount of interest which a volume of the size 
of the present must possess to command for it a sale, beyond the sphere of 
friends in which the biographer’s family moves. The ‘“ History of the 

French Revolution” is forgotten, except perhaps within the social limits 

alluded to. It was not a work constructed from a constant reference to the 

best authorities, the spirit of the author was not impartial, and his literary 
qualifications not of such mark as to carn for it a permanent approbation 
by any party. 
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Mr. Macgregor was the son of a soldier who had served in that brave 
regiment, the 42nd, at a period when it was called “The Black Watch.” 
This man afterwards was appointed store-keeper to the garrison in Limerick, 
and we doubt not, judging from the confidence reposed in him, the charac- 
ter of the “ Black Watch” generally, and some of the anecdotes here 
related, was deserving of such a son as the subject of the present Me- 
moir. Perhaps all his riches lay in children. Even then the old man 
could not be poor; for the Historian was the youngest of seventeen. We 
must extract one particular notice of the storekeeper :— 

‘‘ Among the many amusing anecdotes which Mr. Macgregor was fond 
of relating of his father, we shall give the following, as a specimen of the 
mode by which disagreeable events can, by a little judgment, combined with 
a playful degree of humour, he converted into a subject of mirth with 
children. Whenever it was thought necessary for one of them to take me- 
dicine, the old man himself poured out the nauseous draught into a cup, 
and presented it to the little patient; should there be any demurring, he 
immediately assumed a martial and stern air, at the same time exclaiming, 
in a tone of command—‘ What, sir! do you refuse to drink the king’s 


health?’ If he was not instantly obeyed, he then sung the following 
couplet, which was always decisive :— 


‘ He that will this cup deny, 
Into his face the dregs shall fly.’ 


The cup was then emptied at once, and the child smiled with astonishment 
and pleasure at the ease with which he had gotten through an operation, the 
bare thought of which was so dreadful a moment before.” 

Mr. Macgregor commenced his History of the French Revolution in 
1814, and it is said to have occupied nearly twenty years of his life. It is 
voluminous, and appeared piece-meal, a very considerable list of subscribers 
encouraging and supporting him. Observe some of the struggles of initia- 
tive authorship :— 

“TI proceeded with my manuscript for two years, not knowing by 
what means it would see the light. No Irish bookseller would at that 
time undertake it; and having as yet no character as an author, 
I saw little chance of doing any good with it in London. I therefore per- 
ceived I had no other mode of acting than to bring it out in numbers and 
endeavour to push it myself. After these numbers had been published, the 
work appeared likely to be so popular that a friend lent me a sum of money 
on its security. This enabled me to go on with spirit till I completed my 
first volume and a great part of my second; and in the autumn of 1816 I 
set out on a tour through the south of Ireland, and in four months procured 
nearly four hundred additional subscribers.” 

Sir James Macgregor in behalf of his namesake’s work applied to the 
Duke of Wellington for permission to have it dedicated to him. Here is 
his Grace’s characteristic answer :— 


*** Paris, March 29th, 1817. 
“** Dear Sir,—I am very sorry I cannot consent to the dedication to me 
of the work of Mr. Macgregor, of Waterford. I have uniformly refused 
such applications, because I conceive that when I give a formal permission 
that a work should be dedicated to me, I give an approbation at least of its 
contents. ‘This I cannot do without first reading the work. If any person 
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chooses to dedicate a work to me without a permission I have no objection, 
but I neither can nor will give a permission.—I have, &c. Wertvineton,’” 
But the Duke became an influential subscriber. 





Arr. XXII.—Poleography ; or, a System for Instructing Blind Persons in 
the Art of Symbolical Writing. Invented by Henry Epwin Bripcr, 
London: F. W. Calder. 1840. 

Who is there who has not some relative or friend that is blind? or rather, 

who is there that does not experience the liveliest sympathy for the sight- 

less,—reflecting deeply upon their condition, and often meditating on 
schemes for its amelioration? And how wonderful as well as practically 
useful have been the contrivances to alleviate the calamity under which this 
class of our fellow creatures labour ; so as to instruct them in arts, some of 
which may seem to require the most cunning hand, nay, and the most 
fixed gaze and nice perceptions of the eye? More wonderful still, the blind 
are now taught to read; they can examine the Word of God for themselves, 

And last of all, we verily believe that Mr. Bridge has invented certain 

characters or ciphers, as emblem of our Alphabetical letters, which will 

hereafter be adopted as the elements of a system that will without any extra- 
ordinary difficulty enable those who are deprived of ‘sight to correspond 
with distant friends,—to express themselves in writing,—so as to be per- 
fectly and readily understood not only by those who are possessed of the 
blessing of sight, but of those who are deprived of it 

As the small publication before us is sold for four-pence, we shall not 
further describe its principles or the nature of its contents, than to say that 
one of the main, and certainly indispensable objects of the inventor has been, 
to contrive symbols of the most simple form, and which can never require 
or admit of more than one motion of the hand, one stroke of the writing 
instrument ; such as straight strokes, perfect circles, semi-circles, right 
angles, acute angles, a cross, and a dot. ‘The directions for Teaching by 
the Poleographic System must also be sought for in the little book itself. 

We think it probable that Mr. Bridge will find occasion to alter, modify, 
or expand his system in some particulars ; and also to go more at large in 
its illustration. He is not uniformly perspicuous in the pages before us, 
which sometimes is partly owing to the phraseology employed. He, how- 
ever, informs us that it is his intention, after the lapse of a few months, to 
publish a detailed account (as far as it is possible to be ascertained) of the 
progress and advancement of the system. In the next edition of the pre- 
sent pamphlet a Grammar of the Poleographic System is also to be given. 

Mr. Bridge acknowledges himself indebted in some particulars to Mr. 

Frere’s admirable Blind Grammar, as practised by the Blackheath Associa- 

tion. Still, the Inventor has manifestly devoted earnest and prolonged 

thought to the subject of his little work, and cherished the warmest enthu- 
siasm in furtherance of its beneficent design. He will have his reward. 





Art. XXIII1.—A Manual of Botany ; comprising Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology, or the Structure and Functions of Plants. By W1it.1aM 
Macaitiivray. London: Scott, Webster, and Co. 1840. 

PeRHAPpS it is in some measure owing to the admiration which Mr. Mac- 

gillivray’s “ Birds” have won from us, that the portions of the series of ele- 
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mentary books, upon branches within the domain of Natural H istory,to 
which the present volume belongs, have found favour in our eyes; for we 
are not generally kindly-minded to compilers; not that compilations are 
necessarily imperfect and tasteless, but that few who set themselves up as 
the authors of them are anything better than patch-workmen; whereas to 
be a competent hand, the operator should be qualified to produce an original 
book, of merit equal perhaps to the very best he borrows from. This idea, 
at least, would generally constitute a good test when a person contemplated 
such a performance as ‘fA Manual of Botany,” by which to measure his 
own qualifications. 

In anything which we have yet seen of William Macgillivray’s there have 
been such manifest tokens of patient research, of respectable scientific attain - 
ments, and of love of the pursuit for its own sake, that it was not in nature 
that the book which contained the results of these united requisites in any 
one case, could be other than superior to nine-tenths of the concoctions 
which pass under a like name, and which are, without ceasing, struggling for 
popularity. 

The present Manual is really good, yea, excellent; and this is the way in 
which it may be tested :—you know, student, that numberless works having 
similar titles with the present, consist of nothing better than a meagre out- 
line, apparently unmeaning classifications, of, perhaps, only of columns of 
hard names and unintelligible technicalities. Here, however, in perfect 
accordance with the compiler’s habits and tastes, we are made to behold the 
growing processes of plants, and are introduced to their wondrously con-. 
structed and ramified organs; while in a manner analogous to that in which 
we understand how animals are produced, nourished, and propagated, do 
we sce how vegetable species are transmitted and diffused. Along with the 
best and latest discoveries Mr. Macgillivray’s own observations may fre- 
quently be detected. 

Not less than sixteen illustrative plates are introduced into the handsome 
volume, from Smith’s Introduction. Another volume will be devoted to the 
Classification of Plants. 





Art. XX1V.— Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals of. the 
British Islands ; with Descriptive Memoirs. By Davin Low, Esa. 
London: Longman. 1840. 

WE noticed part first of this national work soon after its appearance, which 
was devoted to the ox. Since that time three parts more have been pub- 
lished ; there being another to the ox, one to the sheep, and one to the hog. 
The professor, we presume, forgets us in the distribution of copies for.Jite- 
rary periodical notice; at least none are ever left for our inspection ahd 
perusal. We are not on this account, however, unobservant of the progress 
of the work, nor the less willing to accord it our meed of praise, so as to 
recommend it to aclass of readers who are as likely as any others in the 
realm to appreciate its merits. 

The letter-press, as our readers will remember from the account given 
by us of the commencing portion of the publication, comprises histo- 
rical, scientific, descriptive, and economical information, which is al) va- 
luable, and what might not be expected, always interesting. The only 
specimen which we shall on this occasion quote will serve to show that, to 
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the naturalist as well as to the husbandman and general reader, this 
book attractively addresses itself. 

Mr. Low is considering and tracing the origin of the various breeds 
of domestic animals, and the curious modifications which domestication 
produces upon the hog, for example, and he tells us :— 

* When the hog is brought from the wild to the domestic state, food is 
supplied to him in larger quantity than he is enabled to procure in his natu- 
ral condition. This produces an enlargement of certain parts of the body; 
but the increase of size in one part of the body necessarily implies a corre- 
sponding modification in others. Thus, when the supplies of food are in- 
creased, the size of the stomach and intestinal canals, and consequently of 
the abdominal cavity, becomes extended, and this is indicated by a prolon- 
gation of the back, and the enlargement of the capacity of the trunk. To 
support this increased volume, the limbs are placed at a greater lateral dis- 
tance from one another. The tendency to secretion of fat increases in a 
greater proportion than the tendency to the production of muscle and bone. 
With these changes the animal becomes less fit for active motion, and 
the exercise of his powers of self-defence; and not only do these 
changes take place in the individual, but he communicates them to his pro- 
geny, and thus a form acquired becomes permanent by transmission in the 
race. ad a ad bd * 

** Nor are the changes which thus occur in the form and characters of 
animals, from alteration in the conditions in which they are placed, of a 
slight or superficial kind. They are often as great in degree as those which 
are employed to distinguish species; and if we are to apply the term species 
to indicate differences of form alone, we might say that the domesticated 
hog was specifically distinct from the wild one. The number of teeth is 
regarded as the most constant characters in the discrimination of species, 
and naturalists are in the constant use of employing it in classification. But 
the character is in no degree constant, but varies with the external agents 
which affect the animals. Inthe wild state, the hog has six incisor teeth 
in the upper, and six in the lower jaw; but under the effects of domesti- 
cation, the number is reduced to three in each jaw ; and this number is not 
constant. The vertebrz of the back vary from fourteen to fifteen in number, 
the lumbar from four or five to six, the sacral from four to six, the caudal 
from twenty-three to three or four, the tail being often rudimental in the 
domesticated races.” 

The various races of hogs mentioned by Mr. Low, his selection including 
the most diversified, and to appearance specifically different sorts, breed with 
one another. It has been asked, says he, if we are to regard the African 
and Chinese races as species distinct from the others ? and his answer is,— 

‘¢ These two races do not differ more from the common wild hog than 
the latter does from the domesticated hog. The safer inference is, that all 
these animals are specifically the same, under the common acceptation of the 
term species ; and that the differences in their conformation are the result 
of the different conditions under which they are placed with relation to 
food, climate, and other agents.” 

Thus curious, scientific, and useful information is crammed into this 
splendidly illustrated work. 











